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METHODIST REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1891. 





Art. L—THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK.* 


For a hundred years the gospel according to Mark has been 
under the most crucial criticism. Since Griesbach took the 
position that it was a compilation from Matthew and Luke the 
synoptical problem has filled a large place in historical eriti- 
cism, and the gospel by Mark has been an important factor in 
the problem. The result of this long and critical investigation 
is that the gospel by Mark comes forth as the gold from the 
furnace, remarkable for the rich color of its genuineness, the 
untarnished brightness of its authenticity, and the high value 
of its historical character and spiritual purpose. 

What do we know about this book? What test-proof facts 
has historical criticism brought to light on which Mark’s gos- 
pel rests securely for its genuineness and authenticity / 


I. Marx’s Prrsonatrry. 

Who was Mark? He was as historical a character as Tacitus, 
Josephus, or Herodotus. 

SCRIPTURAL REFERENCES. 

1. Luke is the first historian to mention this evangelist. 
(1.) When Peter had been led out of prison by the angel of the 
Lord “he came to the house of Mary the mother of John, whose 

* Thomas Carlyle, learning that a servant-girl had thrown the manuscript of the 
first volume of his History of the French Revolution into the fire, heroically rewrote 
it. Dr. Bristol’s original article was lost in transit to New York; he quietly re- 
produced it, and it is here given, worthy of a place in our series on New Testament 


books. —EDITOR. 
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surname was Mark; where many were gathered together and 
were praying” (Acts xii, 12). (2.) Barnabas and Saul, having 
borne “relief unto the brethren which dwelt in Judea,” re- 
turned from Jerusalem to Antioch, “and took with them John, 
whose surname was Mark” (Acts xii, ¥5). (3.) At Antioch 
Barnabas and Saul were “separated” for special work among 
the Jews in other parts of Syria. When at Salamis they pro- 
claimed the word of God in the synagogues of the Jews, and 
had John [Mark] as their attendant ” (Acts xiii, 5). (4.) Shortly 

l 


afterward “ Paul and his company set sail from Paphos, and 


came to Perga in Pamphaylia: and John { Mark departed from 
ill 


them and returned to Jerusalem” (Acts xiii, 13). (5.) Some time 
Antioch “ Paul said 


after these missionaries had returned t 
unto Barnabas, Let us return now and visit the brethren in every 
city wherein we proclaimed the word of the Lord, and see how 
they fare. And Barnabas was minded to take with them John 
also, who was called Mark. But Paul thought not good to take 
with them him who withdrew from them from Pamphylia, 
and went not with them to the work. And there arose a sharp 
contention, so that they parted asunder one from the other, and 
Barnabas took Mark with him, and sailed away unto Cyprus; 
but Paul chose Silas, and went forth” (Acts xv, 36-40). 

2. We find several references to Mark in the epistles of 
Paul, and from them it appears that Mark regained the con- 
tidence of Paul, which he had forfeited by abandoning the 
work, and proved himself worthy of that confidence by faith- 
ful services. (1.) In closing his Epistle to the Colossians Paul 
writes: “ Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner saluteth you, and 
Mark, the cousin of Barnabas (touching whom ye received 
commandments ; if he come unto you, receive him), and Jesus, 
which is called Justus, who are of the circumcision : these only 
are my fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God, men that 
have been a comfort unto me” (Col. iv, 10, 11). (2.) Paul also 
writes to Philemon: * Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ 
Jesus, saluteth thee; and so do Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, 
Luke, my fellow-workers” (Philem. 23, 24). (8.) Again, in 
his second letter to Timothy, written from Rome, Paul says: 
“Take Mark, and bring him with thee: for he is useful to me 


for ministering ” (2 Tim. iv, 11). 
3. The apostle Peter also makes quite significant mention of 
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Mark. “She [the church} that is in Babylon [Rome ?}, elect 
together with you, saluteth you; and so doth Mark my son” 
(1 Pet. v, 13). From these references we have in outline this 
portrait of Mark, or of John Mark: (1.) He was a Hebrew, 
John, who had taken the Roman name Mark. (2.) He was the 
son of a devout and evidently well-to-do Christian woman 
named Mary, of Jerusalem. (3.) He was converted under the 
ministry of Peter, who claimed him as his spiritual son. 
(4.) He was the cousin of Barnabas, a “ good man and full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith.” (5.) He was a missionary-at- 
tendant of Paul and Barnabas as far as Salamis, Paphos, and 
Perga. (6.) He was, later, the companion of Barnabas to Cy- 
prus. (7.) He was one of Paul’s fellow-workers and comforters 
in Rome. 
PATRISTIC REFERENCES. 

The patristic teachers and writers, such as Eusebius, Clement 
of Alexandria, Irenzeus, Papias, and John the Presbyter, desig- 
nate Mark as the “ disciple,” “ companion,” and “ interpreter ” 
of Peter, and the author of the gospel according to Mark. 
Eusebius writes, ‘‘ The same Mark, they also say, being the first 
that was sent to Egypt, proclaimed the gospel there which he 
had written, and first established churches at the city of Alex- 
andria. And so great a multitude of believers, both of men 
and women, were collected there at the very outset, that in con- 


sequence of their extreme philosophical discipline and austerity 


Philo has considered their pursuits, their assemblies and enter- 
tainments, and, in short, their whole manner of life, as deserv- 
ing a place in his descriptions.” * 

In Alexandria, tradition says, Mark died and was buried. 
From the silence of the earliest and most reliable Fathers on 
the subject of his martyrdom we may assume that Mark, the 
first bishop of Alexandria, died a natural death before the year 
A. D. 70. 

Il. Marx’s Gospe.. 

Such modern destructive critics as Kuenen, Hooykaas, and 
Oort affirm : 

Not one of these books was really written by the person whose 
name it bears, though for the sake of brevity we shall call the 
writers Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John.+ 


* Book ii, chap. xvi. + Bible for Learners 
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surname was Mark; where many were gathered together and 
were praying” (Acts xii, 12). (2.) Barnabas and Saul, having 
borne “relief unto the brethren which dwelt in Judea,” re- 
turned from Jerusalem to Antioch, “and took with them John, 
whose surname was Mark” (Acts xii, 25). (3.) At Antioch 
Barnabas and Saul were “separated” for special work among 
the Jews in other parts of Syria. When at Salamis they pro- 
claimed the word of God in the synagogues of the Jews, and 
had John [Mark] as their attendant ” (Acts xiii, 5). (4.) Shortly 
afterward “ Paul and his company set sail from Paphos, and 
came to Perga in Pamphylia: and John [Mark] departed from 
them and returned to Jerusalem” (Acts xiii, 13). (5.) Some time 
after these missionaries had returned to Antioch * Paul said 
unto Barnabas, Let us return now and visit the brethren in every 
city wherein we proclaimed the word of the Lord, and see how 
they fare. And Barnabas was minded to take with them John 
also, who was called Mark. But Paul thought not good to take 
with them him who withdrew from them from Pamphylia, 
and went not with them to the work. And there arose a sharp 
contention, so that they parted asunder one from the other, and 
Barnabas took Mark with him, and sailed away unto Cyprus; 
but Paul chose Silas, and went forth” (Acts xv, 36-40). 

2. We find several references to Mark in the epistles of 
Paul, and from them it appears that Mark regained the con- 
tidence of Paul, which he had forfeited by abandoning the 
work, and proved himself worthy of that confidence by faith- 
ful services. (1.) In closing his Epistle to the Colossians Pau] 
writes: “ Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner saluteth you, and 
Mark, the cousin of Barnabas (touching whom ye received 
commandments ; if he come unto you, receive him), and Jesus, 
which is called Justus, who are of the circumcision : these only 
are my fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God, men that 
have been a comfort unto me” (Col. iv, 10,11). (2.) Paul also 
writes to Philemon: “ Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ 
Jesus, saluteth thee; and so do Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, 
Luke, my fellow-workers ” (Philem. 23, 24). (3.) Again, in 
his second letter to Timothy, written from Rome, Paul says: 
“Take Mark, and bring him with thee: for he is useful to me 
for ministering ” (2 Tim. iv, 11). 

3. The apostle Peter also makes quite significant mention of 
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Mark. “She [the church} that is in Babylon [Rome 7}, elect 
together with you, saluteth you; and so doth Mark my son” 
(1 Pet. v, 13). From these references we have in outline this 
portrait of Mark, or of John Mark: (1.) He was a Hebrew, 
John, who had taken the Roman name Mark. (2.) He was the 
son of a devout and evidently well-to-do Christian woman 
named Mary, of Jerusalem. (3.) He was converted under the 
ministry of Peter, who claimed him as his spiritual son. 
(4.) He was the cousin of Barnabas, a “ good man and full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith.” (5.) He was a missionary-at- 
tendant of Paul and Barnabas as far as Salamis, Paphos, and 
Perga. (6.) He was, later, the companion of Barnabas to Cy- 
prus. (7.) He was one of Paul’s fellow-workers and comforters 
in Rome. 
PATRISTIC REFERENCES. 

The patristic teachers and writers, such as Eusebius, Clement 
of Alexandria, Irengeus, Papias, and John the Presbyter, desig- 
nate Mark as the “ disciple,” “ companion,” and “ interpreter” 
of Peter, and the author of the gospel according to Mark. 
Eusebius writes, ‘‘ The same Mark, they also say, being the first 
that was sent to Egypt, proclaimed the gospel there which he 
had written, and first established churches at the city of Alex- 
andria. And so great a multitude of believers, both of men 
and women, were collected there at the very outset, that in con- 


sequence of their extreme philosophical discipline and austerity 


Philo has considered their pursuits, their assemblies and enter- 
tainments, and, in short, their whole manner of life, as deserv- 
ing a place in his descriptions.” * 

In Alexandria, tradition says, Mark died and was buried. 
From the silence of the earliest and most reliable Fathers on 
the subject of his martyrdom we may assume that Mark, the 
first bishop of Alexandria, died a natural death before the year 
A. D. 70. 

Il. Marx’s GospEt. 

Such modern destructive critics as Kuenen, Hooykaas, and 
Oort affirm : 

Not one of these books was really written by the person whose 
name it bears, though for the sake of brevity we shall call the 
writers Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John.+ 


* Book ii, chap. xvi. + Bible for Learners, vol. iii, p. 24. 
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In trying to answer the question, “ Are we still Christians ?” 


Stranss said, twenty-eight years ago: 


No modern theologian, who is also a scholar, now considers any 
of the four gospels to be the work of its pretended author.* 


The Tiibingen school of criticism, with Baur at its head, 
found it necessary, in making any argument against the super- 
naturalism of the gospels, to deny their genuineness, and fix 
their dates in the second century, and as late as possible. 
Strauss honestly said, “If the gospels are really and truly 
historical it is im possible to exclude miracles from the life 
of Jesus,’+ or, it is impossible to exclude the supernatural. 
The supernatural in the life of Jesus was just the element the 
Tiibingen criticism and the mythical hypothesis sought to elim- 
inate. Hence the efforts of Strauss and Baur to undermine the 
genuineness of the gospels, and to place their dates so late as 
to rob them of historical value. Renan frankly affirms: * The 
essence of criticism is the denial of the supernatural.” + But 
the true historical criticism has rendered the hypotheses of the 
above-named writers quite obsolete, so far as the dates and 
genuineness of the gospels are concerned, and has materially 
strengthened the orthodox position. 

The critical fate of Mark’s gospel in the synoptical problem is 
looked upon as identical with that of Matthew’s and of Luke’s. 
They stand or fall together. The synoptical problem is not 
only one of order, relation, and similarity, but even of date, 
authorship, and authenticity. In the general discussion the 
source, age, and authorship of the gospel by Mark are involved. 

Doubtless since the days of Griesbach too much emphasis 
has been placed on the synoptical idea in the critical treatment 
of the first three gospels. That idea, as much as any thing else, 
has led to great confusion on the subject of the inspirational 
independence of the several evangelists. This synoptical idea 
has been the prolific cause of much begging of the whole 
question relative to the date, priority, source, and inspiration of 
each of the three synoptical gospels. 

On the synoptical idea have been predicated the anti-super- 
natural theories which have sought to rob the evangelists of 


* The Old Faith and the New. +A New Life of Jesus, Introduction, 
+ Studies of Religious History and Criticism, p. 171. 
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their very identity, independence, and inspiration. Orthodox 
scholarship, however, has triumphed ; and by a masterly use of 
the historical method has driven the Tiibingen school from the 
field. In spite of the bold claims of Strauss, the subtle theories 
of Baur, and the gratuitous assertions of Kuenen, these gospels 
must critically be dated in the first century, and must be cred- 
ited to the authors whose names they bear. 
ITS HISTORY AND FORMS. 

By an unbroken chain of historical evidence the gospel by 
Mark is traced back to the first century—to the century in 
which historical evidence places John Mark, the companion of 
Peter, the fellow-worker of Paul, the first bishop of Alexan- 
dria. Mark’s gospel of our present version is found in the 
first book that ever issued from the press, Biblia Sacra Latina, 
known as the Mazarine or Gutenberg Bible, printed in A. D. 
1450-55. This was the version of Jerome, which had been in 
use since the year A. D. 385. But Jerome, in A. D. 382-385 
simply revised the old Latin version of the New Testament and 
translated the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures in making up the 
text of the so-called Vulgate. The gospel by Mark belonged 
to that old Latin version in use before the time of Jerome. 


- 


This same gospel was also an original part of the Peshito Syriac 
version of the Bible, the New Testament of which may be 
historically traced to the second century. For this knowledge 
we must rely on the evidences which come to us by way of 
references to and quotations from these versions, as well as 
from the statements of fact made by historical and theological 
writers of the earliest time. 
ITS MANUSCRIPT FORM. 

Leaving the first printed edition of Mark’s gospel as found 
in the Mazarine bible of the fifteenth century, we trace this 
same gospel in manuscript form back to the fourth century, 
and there find it in the oldest manuscripts that are known to 
exist in the world. It is in the Codex Bez, written in the 
sixth century, and now preserved in the University Library, 
Cambridge ; the Codex Alexandrinus, written in the fifth cent- 
ury, and now to be seen in the British Museum ; the Codex 
Vaticanus, in the Vatican Library, and the Codex Sinaiticus, 
in St. Petersburg, both written in the fourth century. 
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Thus earlier manuscripts of Mark’s gospel are in existence 
than of the writings of Euclid, Plato, Aristotle, A¢schylus, 
Sophocles, Homer, Plutarch, Cicero, Tacitus, or Herodotus. 
Perhaps Virgil alone, of all the classical writers, is preserved 
in manuscript as early as the fifth or fourth century. In this 
statement we except, of course, the few papyrus fragments of 
the classics which have been found in tombs and excavations, 
and attributed to the first century, and even to the century 
preceding the Christian era. 

We have not what may be called a manuscript of Homer that 
reaches back within less than fifteen hundred years from the age 
of Homer. The oldest manuscript of Herodotus was not writ- 
ten until fourteen centuries after the time of Herodotus. Even 
the earliest known manuscript of Livy, the Latin historian, was 
written some six or seven hundred years atter the death of 
Livy; and the earliest manuscript of Horace is a thousand years 
later than the poet himself: while the earliest manuscript of 
Plutarch belongs to the tenth century, or nine hundred years 
after the great biographer. But we have manuscripts of the 
Scriptures, including the gospel of Mark, which were written 
not later than three hundred years after the death of Mark. 

There were, of course, earlier manu scripts of both the sacred 
and classical writers than those met itioned, but the y have per- 
ished. Nor is this remarkable when we consider the perisha 
bility of books and manuscripts. There are thirty-one different 
publications from the Caxton press each of which is represented 
how \ only one COPY 5 all thre others have perished. There 
are seven of the Caxton publications which cannot be found 
to-day except in fragments; not a single perfect copy of any of 
hese seven publications exists. How many entire editions 
must have disa ppe ared altogether! And yet Caxton has been 
dead but four hundred years. It will, moreover, be found that 
there is not a single perfect copy of the first edition of Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs in existence, though printed but three hun 
dred and twenty-five years ago; not one perfect copy of the 
first quarto edition of “ Hamlet,” printed two hundred and 
ninety years ago, has survived; not a single perfect copy of the 
Coverdale Bible, printed three hundred and fifty years ago, 
ean be found ; and but one perfect copy of the first edition of 
Bunyan’s Pagrim’s P rogress, printed two hundred and fifteen 
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years ago, is known. It will, therefore, not be considered re- 
markable that so many of the early manuscripts of both sacred 
and profane writers have perished by the devastating touch of 
time; it rather seems wonderful that there are still in existence 
well-preserved manuscripts of the Scriptures which were writ- 
ten more than fifteen hundred years ago. 

That the gospel by Mark was in existence, however, prior to 
the writing of the oldest manuscripts, the Codex Sinaiticus and 
Codex Vaticanus of the fourth century, there is sufficient evi- 
dence. Leaving Jerome, who compiled the Vulgate in A. D. 
385, we go back to Eusebius, who was born A. D. 270, about 
two hundred years after the death of Mark. He writes of the 
Christians at Rome: 

They persevered in every variety of entreaties to solicit Mark, as 
the companion of Peter and whose gospel we have, that he should 
leave them a monument of the doctrine thus orally communicated 
in writing. Nor did they cease their solicitations until they had 
prevailed with the man, and thus became the means of that his- 
tory which he called the gospel according to Mark.* 

Origen was born A. D. 185, about one hundred and fifteen 
years after the death of Mark. He writes: 

As I have understood from tradition, respecting the four 
gospels, the first is written according to Matthew ; the second is 
according to Mark,? ete. 

Clement of Alexandria was born A. D. 160, about ninety years 
after Mark died. Quoting the earlier presbyters, he says: 

Those [gospels] which contain the genealogies were written first, 
but the gospel of Mark was occasioned in the following manner, f ete. 

Irenzeus was born about A. D. 130, or but sixty years after 
the death of Mark. He was a disciple of Polycarp, who was a 
disciple of John. He writes: 

Matthew, indeed, produced his gospel written among the He- 
brews in their own dialect, whilst Peter and Paul proclaimed the 
gospel and founded the Church at Rome. After the departure 
of these, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, also trans- 
mitted to us in writing what had been preached by Peter.$ 


Tatian was born about forty years after the death of Mark. 
He wrote his Diatessaron about A. D. 150-160, and therein har- 


* Eusebius, book ii, chap. xv. + Ibid., book vi, chap. xxv. 
t Iind., book vi, ch lap. XIV § Lbid., book v, chap. viii, 
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monized the four gospels. The recent rediscovery of this work 
has added another weapon to the arsenal of orthodox criticism, 
and given the anti-supernatural rationalists a staggering blow. 

While the highest critical value of the rediscovery of the 
Diatessaron is felt in the discussion of the gospel by John, we 
may claim that it strengthens the orthodox position relative to 
the synopties in that it shows these gospels were universally 
known in A. D. 150, and that they were of substantially the 
same form as we now have them. With the others the gospel 
by Mark has preserved its integrity from that age to this. 

Papias was born not later than thirty years after Mark’s 
death, and was the disciple of John the Presbyter, who was 
either the apostle John or his disciple. Papias quotes John 
the Presbyter as saying: 

Mark, being the interpreter of Peter, whatever he recorded he 
wrote with great accuracy, but not, however, in the order in 
which it was spoken or done by our Lord,* ete. 

Thus the unbroken chain of evidence connects Mark’s gospel 
with the age in which Mark lived. There, in the first century, 
this gospel’s authorship is attributed to Mark by the very apos- 
tles of Christ and by their disciples, the early Fathers ot the 
Church. 

Destructive criticism has not been able to break this chain of 
evidence, one of the earliest links of which has so recently been 


strengthened by the rediscovery of the Diatessaron of Tatian. 


TIME OF WRITING. 

From internal and external evidence we conelude that Mark 
wrote his gospel before the year 70, and must have died before 
that time. Keim places Mark’s gospel at “a post-Jerusalematic 
age,” as does also Bleek, though they do not venture to follow 
the extreme of Tibingen critics to A. D. 150. Our appeal is 
to the Fathers. Eusebius tells us that Mark’s “ history obtained 
his authority for the purpose of being read in the churches.” + 

Clement of Alexandria tells us, on the authority of the oldest 
presbyters, “ that Mark, after composing the gospel, gave it to 


those who requested it of him, which, when Peter understood, 
7 
it would seem that Peter was still living when Mark wrote 


he directly neither hindered nor encouraged it.” From this 


* Eusebius, book iii, chap. xxxix. +Bookii,chap.xv. { Book vi, chap. xiv. 
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his gospel, hence the gospel must have been written before 
A. D. 70. 

Irenzeus has been quoted as an authority in support of the 
position that Mark did not write until after the death of Peter. 
[renzeus says: 

Peter and Paul proclaimed the gospel and founded the Church 
at Rome. After the departure of these Mark transmitted to us 
in writing what had been preached by Peter,* ete. 

From the statements of Eusebius, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Clement of Rome it would appear that “the departure” 
of Peter and Paul mentioned by Irenzeus did not refer to their 
death. It has also been argued that Mark could not have writ- 
ten later than the year 70, else he would have noted the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy concerning the destruction of the temple 
and of Jerusalem. As we find a full record and statement of 
this remarkable prophecy in Mark’s gospel, and no record of its 
equally remarkable fulfillment, we have what many have called 
strong internal proof that Mark wrote before A. D. 70; and as 
no correction or addition was made to the original, from that 
we may argue that Mark had passed away before the fall of 
the temple and of Jerusalem. 

The Tibingen critics have attempted in vain to date this 
gospel as late as A. D. 150. Cthers have referred it to as early 
a date as A. D. 43.+ The most reliable conclusion is that it was 
written between A. D. 65 and 70. 


PLACE OF WRITING. 

There is no reason for questioning the historical reliability of 
Jerome, Eusebius, Clement, Irenseus, and others of the early 
Fathers, when they quite unanimously affirm that Mark’s gospel 
was written in Rome. The Church at Rome had been founded 
by Peter and Paul, and these Gentile Christians requested Mark 
to write the gospel for them. This he did, doubtless, in the 
Greek language, and with the idea of suiting the gospel to Gen- 
tile converts. He does not give the genealogy of Jesus as does 
Matthew, who wrote his gospel in the Hebrew language. He 
explains Jewish usages with which Gentiles were not familiar, 
and which would need no explanation to Jewish converts. He 
changes Hebrew money into its Roman equivalent (‘ Aetra dvo, 


* Eusebius, book v, chap. viii. + Patrizi, Storr. 
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6 toriv Kodpavrnc”’).* He makes no special reference to the 
Old Testament except to refer briefly in each case to a few 
ancient prophecies. 

There is no scholarly reliance placed on the fanciful theory 
of Chrysostom, who supposed Mark wrote in Alexandria, or of 
Storr, who suggested Antioch as the place where this gospel 
was written. 

III. Marx’s Sovrces. 

In 1780 Griesbach advanced the theory that Mark’s gospel 
was an abstract of the gospels of Matthew and Luke. The 
marked agreement and similarity of these three gospels gave 
rise to the many-sided synoptical problem. What may be 
ealled critically the most vital of all the synoptical questions 
are: What historic order do these first three gospels sustain to 
each other? Were they written independently of each other? 
Did any one evangelist depend upon any other or others for his 
material? Which gospel was written first? Did the first be- 


he second 4 and the second, or the first and 


Comme the root of t 
second, the root of the third? Fora full century these have 
been living questions in biblical criticism. 

Griesbach’s theory, which, generalized, was that one evangel- 
ist depended on the other or the others, has taken many Torms, 
While Griesbach would have Mark making up a Mosaic gospel 
out of selections from Matthew and Luke, and Baur, Schwegler, 
Zeller, Strauss, and Keim agree with him, others place Luke 
at the root of the whole synoptical development.t Others 
would have Mark stand first, to be followed, and copied, and 


plified by Matthew and Luke.t The result of the long con- 
troversy seems to give Mark priority over Matthew and Luke, 


am 


+ 


ugh the position cannot be considered tenable that the other 
evangelists drew their material from him. The established 
priority of Mark’s gospel overthrows Griesbach’s theory, but 
it may not be said that it establishes any other theory of de- 
pendence. 

When Eichhorn, in 1804, suggested the theory of an original 
written gospel of which the evangelists made common use, he 
stepped beyond the limits of historical criticism into the realm of 
mere speculation. There was no historie evidence of the existence 


* Mark xii, 42 + Beza, Vogel, Biisching. 
¢ Ewald, Storr, Weisse, Meyer, Wilke, Holtzmann, Hitzig. 
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of such a gospel; there has no such evidence appeared to this 
day. But the evidences that have come to light since Eich- 
horn’s time carry all the gospels back to a date which precludes 
the possibility of any such gospel preceding that of Mark. 
When Eichhorn made Mark dependent upon this supposititious 
“ primitive gospel,” and also upon Matthew and Luke, his the- 
ory in final analysis became Griesbacli’s theory, and seemed to 
be seriously defended. 

Doubtless Gieseler’s hypothesis of an original oral gospel is 
a safer position from the stand-point of historical criticism than 
the theory of Eichhorn. The early Fathers seem to teach that 
Mark was requested to write that “oral gospel” which the 
Christians at Rome received from Peter, and Luke is represented 
as having written that “oral gospel” as it was preached by 
Paul.* Some slight modification of this theory might safely 
be accepted as historically correct. 

The difficulty in the great problem is not the question of 
priority so much as the question of dependence. It may be 
susceptible of proof that Mark’s gospel was the first : but the 
theory of Matthew’s and Luke’s dependence upon that first 
gospel is only a survival of the old anti-supernatural criticism 
which tries to explain away the inspirational element of the 
gospel origin. Not a single critic from Griesbach down to this 
day has been able to prove that whichever of the three synop 
tical gospels was written first the others were dependent on 
it, and were abstracted from it. Whatever theory of priority 
May be accepted, dependence cannot be proven. We should 
eliminate the question, nt Who of the evangelists furnished the 
material for the other or the others?” for it begs the whole 
question of inspiration. It is virtually yielding the inspira- 
tional position to admit that there is any such existing dilemma 
as that either Mark was dependent on Matthew and Luke or 
they were dependent on Mark. Doubtless Holtzmann_ has 
taken the logical position in claiming that none of these evan- 
gelists has made use of the other. The Tiibingen school would 
lave gained all it wanted had it succeeded in establishing 
any theory of dependence, and proven that any one of these 
synoptical gospels was a copy, in amplification or abbreviation, 
of any other or others. If Mark simply copied Matthew and 
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Luke, or culled from them, what need of any inspiration’ We 
must eliminate the question as to who depended on the other 
by concluding, after a century of vain speculation to establish 
some theory of dependence, that the evangelists wrote inde- 
pendently of each other. When this question of dependence is 
thrown out it may then be claimed that Mark’s gospel was the 
tirst, and his sources of information under the inspiring guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit were the teachings of the apostles with 
whom he was a missionary and fellow-worker. Here we may 
again approach: historical ground 

Eusebius writes: 

So greatly, however, did the splendor of piety enlighten the 
minds of Peter’s hearers that it was not sufticient to hear but 
onee, nor to receive the unwritten doctrine of the gospel ot God, 
but they perseve red in every variety of entreaties to solicit Mark, 
as the companion of Peter, and whose gospel we have [Peter's], 
that he should leave them a monument of the doctrine thus orally 
communicated in writing.* 


Origen writes: 


The second [gospel] is according to Mark, who composed It as 
Peter explained to him.+ 


Clement of Alexandria writes: 


When Peter had proclaimed the word publicly at Rome, and 
declared the gospel under the influence of the Spirit, as there was 
a great number present, they requested Mark, who had followed 
him from afar, and remembered well what he had said, to reduce 
these things to writing.{ 


Irenzeus writes: 


Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, also transmitted to 
us in writing what had been preached by Peter. § 


Papias quotes John the Presbyter as saying : 


Mark being the interpreter of Peter, whatsoever he recorded 
he wrote with great accuracy, but not, however, in the order in 
which it was spoken or done by our Lord, for he neither heard 
nor followed our Lord, but, as before said, he was in company 
with Peter, who gave him such instruction as was necessary. | 


When we consider that Mark was the son of a Christian 


woman at whose home the apostles were wont to congregate 


Eusebius, book ii, ch. xv + Ibid., book vi, ch. xxv + Ibid., book vi, ch. xiv 


§ [hid., book y, chap. v Tbid., book iii, chap, xxxix. 
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with the converts in Jerusalem; that he was the cousin and 
missionary companion of Barnabas; that he was Paul’s fellow- 
worker and comforter in the ministry at Rome; that he was the 
spiritual son, the “ disciple,” “companion,” and interpreter of 
Peter, we need not speculate on the human sources of Mark’s in- 
formation. What need had he for abstracting from Matthew and 
Luke? What necessity had they for abstracting from Mark ¢ 

With all the information that came to Mark from human 
sources there is a sufficiently large element of individuality, and 
sufficient room for divine inspirational guidance, to give his gos- 
pel great personal and great supernatural characteristics. 


IV. Marx’s Mernops. 

In style Mark is perhaps the most artistic writer of all the 
evangelists. He is rapid, energetic, and full of color, almost 
oratorical, as one would naturally and perhaps supernaturally 
be who had listened to Peter, and at the request of his converts 
had tried to produce the oral gospel of that apostle. It may 
not be as critically correct as it is rhetorically felicitous for 
Keim to say: “ He is an author in a flower-bedecked garment.” 
Mark is not gaudy, though he is quick, active, and dramatic. 
His style is not ornate, though it may be considered artistically 
graphic. He had mastered the high art of verbal economy, 
and, like the true artist, had learned that the right effect was to 
be produced not so much by the number of touches to the pict- 
ure as by the genius of every single touch. 

Edersheim has said it for us all: “ The gospel by Mark is a 
rapid survey of the history of Christ as such.” And we are 
disposed to agree with him when he holds that while Matthew 
gives us the Jewish view of Christ, Luke the Gentile view, 
and John the Church’s view, Mark gives us the general view, 
though we find a distinctive Gentile element in this “ general 
view.” While Keim agrees with Tischendorf and with the 
Codex Sinaiticus in omitting from the introduction the signif- 
icant words, “The Son of God,” he nevertheless admits that 
the “ watch-word of the book is the Son of God.” This great 
dominant thought of Mark’s gospel, however, is set forth, not 
in elaborate statement, such as we find in John, nor in a ecare- 
ful and complete report of Christ’s teachings, as found in the 
discourses and parables of Matthew and Luke, but rather in a 
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vivid, rapid history of Christ’s works. The “Son of God ” 
stands forth in all the powerful and enduring colors of what 
Jesus wrought while among men. In Mark’s gospel we have 
emphasis placed upon the acts rather than upon the words of 
Jesus, well fitting it for the Romans, an active rather than a 
contemplative people like the Greeks and Hebrews. 

It is very noticeable, if not significant, that of the thirty or 
more parables of our Saviour Mark records but four, while 
Matthew records fifteen and Luke nineteen. Of these para 
bles eleven are peculiar to Matthew, fourteen to Luke, and 
only one to Mark (the seed growing secretly). Not only are we 
impressed with this omission of parables, but in Mark’s gospel 
we find not a single prayer of Jesus save that in Gethsemane, 
nor any record or report of the Sermon on the Mount, nor any 
report of words uttered by the Saviour at the tomb or at any 
other time after his resurrection save on the mount of ascen- 
sion. Mark does not quote one half the number of the words 
of Jesus that either Matthew or Luke quotes. 

But, on the other hand, of the thirty-three or more miracles 
wrought by the Saviour, Mark records nineteen—a larger num- 
ber, in proportion to the length of his gospel, than any of the 
other evangelists. While, then, he does not record more than 
one quarter the number of parables that the other synoptists 
quote, he records as many miracles as either Luke or Matthew. 
[n addition to this very full record of the miracles, Mark no- 
tices all the movements of Jesus of an unmiraculous character 
as quite essential to the portraiture of the Son of God in the 
activities of a wonderful and historically significant life. If 
John’s gospel says to the reader, “ Think and be convineed,” 
and Matthew’s gospel says, “ Listen and be persuaded,” Mark’s 
gospel says emphatically, *“ Behold and believe, look and live.” 

In setting forth the doctrine of Christ’s divine Sonship, Mark 
begins with the ministerial activities of the Son of God. John 
opens his gospel with the antemundane existence of the Word 
which was in the beginning with God, and was God. Matthew 
ntroduces his record by giving the genealogy of Jesus Christ 
the son of David, the son of Abraham. Luke starts from the 
miraculous conception of Jesus by the Holy Ghost. 

Mark says nothing of Christ’s pre-existence, nothing of his 


earthly ancestry, nothing of his birth and infaney; he intro- 
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duces the Son of God as ready for his great ministry—his min- 
istry of works. 

The baptism and temptation are recorded with few words, 
but the pictures are perfect. Matthew gives eleven verses to 
a detailed description of the temptation. Mark, without detail, 
tells the story in two verses, but how strong and full of sugges 
tion! What a graphic antithesis of situation is set forth in the 
words, “ And he was with the wild beasts; and the angels 
ministered unto him!” Immediately—for Mark is rapid in 
his movement—Jesus enters upon his Galilean ministry, “ say- 
ing, The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand 

Mark dwells upon Christ’s Galilean ministry as does John 


ss 


upon his ministry in Jerusalem, and Luke upon his ministry 


ABNER Spica 


in Perea.* More than one half of Mark’s gospel is devoted to 
Galilee. Here was the scene of Christ’s greatest miracles, his 
most wonderful works. Mark records sixteen out of the 
twenty-four Galilean miracles, two of which are mentioned 
by no other evangelist.+ The transfiguration could not have 
been omitted by a writer who aimed to set forth “the Son of 
God” in great life events. Mark gives us, if not the most 
minute, certainly the most graphic and dramatic, record of 
this scene. The one Markian characteristic touch, ‘ sudden- 
ly,”+ gives a new dramatic power to the climax of the transtig- 


uration movement. 





Less than a chapter is given to Christ’s work beyond Jordan. 
Certainly Mark could not have been profoundly influenced by 
Luke, else he could not have treated so slightly that part of 
Christ’s ministry upon which Luke placed great emphasis. In 
the short record which Mark gives us, however, is preserved in 
all its exquisite beauty that almost greatest act of Jesus, the 
blessing of the little children. Here, too, is preserved the sad 
picture of the rich young ruler. To this Mark gives touches 
of color altogether characteristic, and such as cannot be found 
in the other records. Mark alone shows the eagerness of the 
young ruler in the words, “ There ran one to him and kneeled 
to him.” And Mark alone mellows the whole picture with the 
pathos of the fact that “Jesus, looking upon him, loved him.” 





* Edersheim. 
+ Deaf and dumb man, chap. vii, 31-37; blind man at Bethsaida, viii, 22-26. 


¢ Chap. ix, 8. S$ Chap. x, 21. 
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Mark’s dramatic power further appears in the record given 
of the healing of blind Bartimeus.* He enters into details when 
those details are of a dramatic character. He alone records 
the fact that the people had sympathy for the blind man, and 
seemed to take a kindly interest in his welfare. Though they 
rebuked the blind beggar when he first cried out, they finally 
“call the blind man, saying unto him, Be of good cheer: rise, 
he ealleth thee.” That little act of neighborly good cheer and 


sympathy softens the face of every man in that multitude. But 
the strongest, most characteristic touch is given in the action 
of Bartimeus, _ And he, casting UWay his garment, SPRANG 
up, and came to Jesus.” How tame the other records of this 
event are when compared with Mark’s! By that very spring 
of Bartimeus the heart of the reader is thrilled. But with like 
energy and interest does the narrative move on to the grand 
and awful climax. All is action. “Straightway ” (ed6vc) is 
every thing done. 

One incident in these closing scenes of considerable secondary 
interest is recorded by Mark alone. When Jesus was betrayed 
his disciples “all left him and fled.” “ And a certain young 
man Followed with him, having a linen cloth cast about him. 
over his naked body : and they lay hold on him 2 hut he left 
the linen cloth, and fled naked.” From the peculiar wording, 
“a certain young man,” of this record, and from the fact that 
Mark alone records the incident and is so minute in certain de- 
tails, it has been conjectured that the “certain young man” 
was Mark himself. 

But in considering the more important idea—the dominating 
thought of the record—we are impressed with the perfection 
of Mark’s method in realizing his great doctrinal intent. That 
intent is the setting forth of the Son of God idea. In this 
he reaches a perfect and a sublime climax. From beginning 
to close he moves on with this thought. At the baptism 
the divine voice of God comes out of the heavens, saying, 
‘Thou art my beloved Son.” When Jesus begins to preach 
he eries, “ The kingdom of God is at hand.” In Mark it is 
always “the kingdom of God.” i Baotdeia tov Geod., never. 
as in Matthew, “the kingdom of heaven,” 4 Baodeia trav 


otlpavev, In the first miracle recorded by Mark even the evil 
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the Holy 


unclean spirit confesses, “I know thee who thou art, 
One of God 
Again, on the glorious mount of transfiguration the heavenly 


ss 


voice comes, saying, “* This is my beloved Son.” 

When Jesus stands before the high-priest the question is put 
to him, “ Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” To 
Mark alone are we indebted for Christ’s direct, positive aftirma- 
tion of his divine Sonship. Matthew records Christ’s answer 
as.* Thou hast said.” Luke Says Jesus replied to the question 
“Art thou the Christ?” by the evasive words, “ If I tell you, 
ye will not believe.” And when they asked him, “ Art thou 
then the Son of God?” he said unto them, * Ye say that I 
am.” But in Mark we read, “ The high-priest asked him, and 
saith unto him, Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed / 
And Jesus said, / am.” 

When Jesus died on the cross the centurion which stood by 
said, * Truly this man was the Son of God.” Mark could not 
have failed to record this expression ; it gave weighty emphasis 
to his doctrine, though Matthew also records the centurion’s 
words. 

The climax of the gospel of the Son of God according to 
Mark is not reached in the crucifixion, nor in the resurrection, 
nor in the ascension. Mark’s climax is reached when the Lord 
Jesus “sat down at the right hand of God.” 

John makes no mention of the ascension of Jesus. Matthew 
makes no mention of this sublime event. Luke simply says, 
* And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he parted from 
them, and was carried up into heaven.” In the Acts Luke 
says, “ A cloud received him out of their sight.” But Mark 
tinishes his gospel of “the Son of God,” not in the clouds, 
but above them. It is not sufficient for his doctrinal purpose 
that Jesus is “carried up into heaven.” That is not the last 
truth, the final fact, the climax of gospel events. Mark goes with 
Luke up to the event, “the Lord Jesus was received up into 
heaven ;” then sweeping on alone with an inspired boldness he 
reaches the summit of gospel revelation in recording that “ the 
Lord Jesus... was received up into heaven, and sat down at th 
right hand of God.” That is the perfect climax of a gospel 
which claims to be “ the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” 
* Chap. i, 24. 
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It must be admitted that the genuineness of the last twelve 
verses of Mark’s gospel is still problematic. These verses are 
not to be found in the two oldest manuscripts, the Codex Sina- 
itieus and Codex Vaticanus, but they are in all the other im- 
portant manuscripts, of which there are a great number. The 
Fathers are very evenly divided on the question. While Euse- 
bius, Jerome, and Gregory of Nyssa reject them, Irenzeus, Am- 
brose, Augustine, and Chrysostom recognize them as genuine. 
The modern critics also are very evenly divided. Griesbach, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, Ewald, Hort, Westeott, and 
Harman doubt; but Scrivener, Wolf, Eichhorn, Bleek, De 
Wette, Storr, Lange, and Olshausen believe that the verses are 
genuine. 

The position which these verses have come to hold in the ac- 
cepted versions from the earliest time warrants the proposition 
that if they are to be eliminated from the text it must be by a 
vastly preponderating evidence against their genuineness. And 
this must satisfy, comparatively speaking, all the thorough 
scholarship of the world. No doubt that preponderance of 
evidence in favor of their genuineness secured their recognition 
in the first versions, and has up to the present time preserved 
them in all the versions. That evidence has not been over- 
come to the satisfaction of the general scholarship, and only by 
a consensus of the universal higher criticism ean the verses 
be declared spurious. There is not sufficient reason to-day for 
doubting the genuineness of the last twelve verses of the gospel 
by Mark, so that we may still affirm that Mark did not abruptly, 
inartistically, and so unlike himself, close his gospel with the 
ninth verse, but reached his climax, though it may have been 
at a later time and in a somewhat different style of expression 
from his earlier manner, by the record of Christ’s exaltation “ at 
the right hand of God.” 
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Art. Il.—IMMANUEL— PREDICTION, CONTENT, FUL- 
FILLMENT. 

Tus passage* of Isaiah is classic. Matthew’s quotation of it 
in his gospel has given to it an indorsement so significant that 
it has been made in consequence a subject of special study with 
scholars. Professor H. G. Mitchell, of Boston Theological 
School, has again brought to notice this Immanuel prophecy 
of Isaiah in the April number of the Andover Review. His 
conclusion is that “the name Immanuel, as Isaiah in this pas- 
sage represents the future mother as applying it to her child, 
is @ mistaken popular interpretation of her country’s condi- 
tion.” A further probable conclusion is added, namely, “ that 
Isaiah, when he uttered the prophecy concerning Immanuel, 
probably did not mean to predict that any child would actually 
bear this name, but that circumstances would be such as to sug- 
gest a name of this sort.” These statements precede legitimately 
the next conclusion of Professor Mitchell, “ that Jmmanuel has 
neither character nor mission ; is, in fact, a mere name, the cre- 
ation of a thoughtless and misguided people.” Such conclusions 
startle one. 

Matthew’s quotation of this passage is also considered by 
Professor Mitchell in this article. It is stated that the evangel- 
ist “introduces it, as by Isaiah, into his account of the birth 
of Jesus, claiming that it was fulfilled when he was conceived 
by the Virgin Mary. But Lsaiah did not use the words attrib- 
uted to him; and those which he did use referred to the birth 
of a child in the near future.” We also read these words: “ If, 
now, Matthew, like his contemporaries, made no distinction 
between fulfillment and coincidence, the use which he made 
of Isa. vii, 14, was perfectly legitimate.” The final conclusion 
drawn is that “the birth of Jesus fulfilled it only in the Jewish 
sense.” 

It is not our purpose to declaim against these conclusions. 
They are the careful results of a candid investigation. They 
are necessary results from the professor’s stand-point. They 
are, therefore, orthodox under the data which he has in view. 
Another stand-point, however, may be obtained. Such we 


*Tsa. vii, 14, 15. 
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present. Matthew, at least, saw momentous significance in this 
word Immanuel. His emphasis is not so much upon the word 
virgin. The child is the object of his loving thought. That 
child, conceived of the Holy Ghost, is Immanuel by nature, is 
“God with us.” Matthew says that the prophecy concerning 
the Immanuel had fulfillment in this child. Matthew says 
this word was “ spoken of the Lord by the prophet.” Matthew 
did not regard the nature of Christ in “the Jewish sense :” he 
probably regarded, therefore, prophecy in a sense altogether 
ditferent from the “* Jewish sense.” At least so we believe. 

It is a fact that Matthew quotes the prophecy concerning 
the Immanuel. Yet he does not state that it was a prophecy 
of Isaiah. Therefore Professor Mitchell is not strictly accurate 
when he writes, “that the evangelist introduces it, as by Isaiah, 
into his account of the birth of Jesus.” Matthew simply says, 
* This whole event occurred that t'.. saying by the Lord through 
the prophet might be fulfilled, namely,” ete. It is conceded 
immediately that Isaiah is meant, because the words quoted and 
the corresponding words of Isaiah are substantially alike. Yet 
Matthew does not “introduce the prophecy as by Isaiah.” 
Attention is called to this trifling inaccuracy simply to make 
this claim, that actual reproduction of number, tense, name, etc., 
may fail when another’s words are quoted, and yet these words 
be exactly rendered. However, Professor Mitchell forgets to 
give this liberty to Matthew which he accords to himself. In 
reference to Matthew’s use of these words the Professor says: 

The first thing that strikes one upon reading this quotation is 
its variation from the original. There are at least two cases, 
one the use of kadéoovory (they will call), where the Hebrew ex- 
pression is, “ She will call,” or, “ Thou wilt call.” 

He admits that this variation is of no consequence. So we 
think, therefore it ought not to have been mentioned ; or, at 
least, made to be half of all the difference to be found between 
Isaiah’s words and Matthew’s quotation: for but one other 
variation is noticed, and that is, whether ’almah is correctly 
translated by the Greek word tap6évoc. Later we will consider 


this Hebrew word. Reverting to this word kadégoovorv, which 


Matthew translates in the plural, but which the Hebrew has 
in the singular, it is certainly true, from Professor Mitchell’s 
own words, that the original has ambiguity, since it may be 
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translated by she or thou. When by a writer’s own admis- 
sion there is ambiguity as respects person in a passage which 
may not be removed, surely the evangelist was not very far 
wrong when he translated the passage in the plural and third 
person; for this form is most general, and as indefinite as pos- 
sible. Indeed, this matter of person is so inconsiderable that 
we would not have noticed it, unless it furnished half the evi- 
dence for the conclusion of Professor Mitchell, that “* we must 
own that Matthew does not reproduce the words of Isaiah.” 
We assert, if he does not, in the item of the person of the verb, 
it is because to do so would be impossible, the Professor him- 
self being the judge. While on this subject of discrepancy, we 
may refer to another statement in the article we are consider- 
ing. It is this, that Matthew “did not hesitate to say that the 
name Jesus was given to the son of Mary in fulfillment of this 
passage.” We simply claim that Matthew made no such state- 
ment. The name Jesus was given by command of “the angel 
of the Lord,” and Joseph, in obedience to this command, called 
the child of wonderful birth Jesus. All Matthew aftirms 
is that the whole affair, as respects the birth of Christ under 
miraculous conception, was in fulfillment of prophecy, and of 
a particular prophecy. 

sefore proceeding further I must show a common faith be- 
tween Professor Mitchell and myself. Both of us, students of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, believe in Messianic prophecy. 
His enthusiastic words concerning the Child, whose name shall 
be called Wonderful, tind weleome with me. They are: 

This Child has miraculous, if not divine, attributes, as denoted by 
the names given to him. He has a career to fulfill, that of a re- 
storer of the kingdom of his father David to more than its ancient 
glory and prosperity, for this Root of Jesse, as he is called in the 
eleventh chapter—unto him will the nations seek, and his resting- 
place will be glory. He is, in short, the ideal King, the manifes- 
tation of the power, wisdom, and goodness of Jehovah to and for 
Israel—the Messiah. 

Such words are the ardent, loving utterances of Professor 
Mitchell concerning the Messiah, in prophecy. Secondly, we 
both believe that the theory of a double sense in Scripture is 
“a pure invention.” We radically differ when he affirms that 
this prophecy concerning Immanuel can be Messianic only 
when we accept this theory of the double sense of Seripture. 
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We both accept, thirdly, that these words of Isaiah are proph- 
ecy. Matthew claims them to be prophecy. Our faith involves 
the acceptance of this claim. The passage of Isaiah, then, in 
question, is as distinct a kind of writing as the miracle is a dis- 
tinct kind of deed, or the physical origin of Christ a distinct 
kind of birth. Matthew says that these words of Isaiah were 
fultilled when Christ was “ conceived of the Holy Ghost.” Pro- 
fessor Mitchell Says : 

If Matthew, like his contemporaries, made no distinction be- 
tween fulfillment and coincidence, the use he made of Isa. vii, 14, 
was perfectly legitimate. 

We believe Matthew did make a difference between coinci- 
dence and fulfillment. What then? Did Matthew use these 
words illegitimately ? We believe not. 

To establish our faith we will consider the three Immanuel 


} 


prophecies. The following translation of the passage in Isa. 
vii. 14. 15, is the first Immanuel prophecy : 

Behold, my young woman; 

She shall conceive and bring forth a son, 

And call his name Immanuel; 

He shall eat butter and honey; 

He shall know to refuse evil and to choose good. 

The word ’almah* (young woman) ean furnish no conelu- 

sive proof that his passage refers to the Christ. Had the word 


Ath u ‘ah + (wirgin ) been employed, we would probably have SUS- 





pected the genuineness of the passage. The mystery of the birth 

Christ had earliest meaning to Mary; then grave significance 
to Jose ph ; and later the disciple 8, facing the miracle of his life 
and death, rejoiced in the miracle of his conception. It would 


’ 1 ‘ 
act to ail others, except those ot 


have been an incredulous f 
like faith and love with these. The article with this word 
should be rendered by “ whiy,” pointing to a fact well known, 
sorne fact which Was prominent in all minds, therefore in the 
mind of the king. The times of Isaiah were full of expectation 
the wonderful Child. Other contemporary prophets allude 

to this Child of prophetic announcement. 
The infinitive expression, //a’ato,t is peculiar and strange. 
Bishop Lowth speaks of the obscurity. and inconsequence which 


attends it “inthe ¢ neral run of all interpretations given to 
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it by the most learned.” He finds, however, that Harmer, in 
his Observations, a that the preposition |’ (>) be trans- 
lated “when.” Such a rendering, he thinks, floods with light 
its obscurity. P peluines Mitchell also translates the preposition 
by “when.” But our rendering makes the infinitive expres- 
sion a possessive expression, not a temporal one. Literally, it 
would be translated, “ Belonging to his knowledge shall be to 
refuse evil,’ ete. A parallel expression is found in Isa. ix. 6, 
“The increase of his government is without end.” 

Professor Mitchell says: “ The passage has been grossly mis- 
interpreted, mainly because it has not been studied as a whole.” 
This gross misinterpretation is to make it refer to Christ. I 
need not, therefore, discuss more minutely the import of the 
corrections which I suggest. The passage, in its connection and 
when brought under comparative view with the other two Im- 
manuel passages, alone can furnish the solution of the difficul- 
ties. The historical situation is clear. Isaiah meets, by com- 
mand of Jehovah, Ahaz. The time was critical. The king and 
the people were alarmed. “ The heart of the king was swayed, 
and also the heart of the people, just as the trees of the forest 
are swayed by the wind.” Jehovah sent, in this emergency, 
even to the wicked Ahaz, his prophet. We understand this 
sending of the prophet to have as its aim the re-assurance of 
the king. It is Jehovah's act of mercy to the king of Judah, 
the king of his chosen people. These are the comforting 
words of the prophet to the king: “Take heed, and be quiet, 
and fear not.” Rezin and Pekah may plot, they cannot achieve. 
The situation presents a king trembling from fear of two power- 
ful kings that have leagued against him in order to destroy his 
kingdom, and a prophet of Jehovah, who says to this trembling 
king, “ Fear not.” The king is wicked, the most wicked of 
Judah’s kings. As yet there is no “indignation,” as suggested 
by Professor Mitchell, on the part of the prophet, but simply 
promise. A wicked man cannot believe the words of a 
prophet ; no more can a man believe who is a wicked king. 


Jehovah, ever merciful, promises to indorse to Ahaz his word 
and his prophet by a sign. Yes, any sign Ahaz the king may 
ask. But the king will not ask, nor prove Jehovah. The 
wicked king will not have any thing to do with Jehovah. He 
has turned away from Jehovah, wishes not even a sign in this 
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critical time. Ahaz, therefore, had no faith in Jehovah as de- 
liverer. This complete rejection of Jehovah by Ahaz is the 
reason for the sign contained in this first IMMANUEL 
prophecy. Ahaz would not believe Jehovah; hence no words 
of Jehovah nor of his prophet could bring “ terror” to him. 
This sign is to the house of David. But the “ house of 

David,” as used in verse thirteen, is not synonymous with the 
expression ‘house of David” in verse second of this chapter. 
In this second verse the phrase refers to Ahaz, while in the 
thirteenth verse it is plural, and refers to the kings of the 
Davidie line. Among these, of course, Alaz is included. This 
plural, then, takes the passage out of immediate relation to 
Ahaz. It brings into view the conduct of the royal line of 
Davidie kings. It reviews the weariness of men because of 
their ungodliness. It even charges them with wearying the 
God of the prophet. Under this survey ot the conduct of the 
David line, or of the house of David, the prophet introduces 
the thirteenth verse. This verse should be translated, not as 
an interrogative, but as an emphatic assertion. It should be 
translated thus: 

Hear, O house of David: 

The little thing among you, is the wearying of men, 

Because also ye do weary my God. 


If we give attention to what the prophet says, he is not am- 
biguous. Our theories may blind us, but surely our theories, 
unless true, will have “ their day and cease to be.” The history 
of the kings of the Davidie line tells too plainly how unfaithful 
they were to Jehovah. These kings according to the flesh, who 
sprung from the loins of the mighty David, failed in their mis- 
sion. Man became weary of this Davidie line as the distribu- 
tors of the knowledge of Jehovah. This line became unfaithful 
to their calling. They wearied men. Jehovah, also, was wearied 
of them. New promise must be given or man must be left 
to wander farther and farther from Jehovah. God must have 
another line, from which his King shall come. Here is the 
necessity fora Messianic prophecy. The sign given to mankind 
is such a Messianic utterance. The words are: 


Therefore even Adonai shall give to you a sign: 
Behold, the young woman of my choice 
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Shall conceive and bring forth a son, 

And ¢all his name Immanuel; 

He shall eat butter and honey, 

He shall know to refuse evil and choose the good. 

If our development be truthful, the conclusion is that this 
prophecy is Messianic, refers to Christ, and cannot refer to any 
one else; that, therefore, Matthew, not in “the Jewish sense,” 
but in the only sense possible, makes this prophecy refer to the 
Messiah. The historical statements of the wicked conduct of 
this house of David amply give just ground for their rejection 
as the anointed royal line of Jehovah. The Immanuel is the 
eternal King which is to be. The interpretation of this proph- 
ecy which I suggest gives also meaning to the last two lines of 
the prophecy, that 

He shall eat butter and honey, 
He shall know to refuse good and evil. 

Exegetes have regarded the words as referring to either a 
peasant’s food or a prince’s food, which this Immanuel should 
eat; also, that the reference to knowledge was simply to the 
time when the child should come to the age of understanding. 
These lines have been the bugbear of those who wish to accept 
Matthew’s view, that the prophecy refers to Christ; and have 
been also the supposed irrefutable arguments of all who would 
make the prophecy in no ways Messianic, except “ in some Jew- 
ish sense.” On the contrary, if the position we take be correct 
—if Matthew be correct—they are the necessary elements of 
the passage in order to prove the unique nature of this Imman- 
uel. For it is conceded that the mysterious conception of this 
child cannot be based on the Hebrew word ’almah, although 
this word does not debar such interpretation. But these words 
respecting food and knowledge point to a strange new nature 
when the connection is regarded. The house of David is to 
be rejected. Such is the statement of Adonai. The young 
woman of this Adonai, one of his own choosing, shall have the 
child, Immanuel. This new departure from the Davidic line 
is to be by a child who is “ very God with us ”—is Immanuel. 
Such a child, by his nature, knows to choose good and refuse 
evil. The divine nature requires this choice to be a postulate. 
But that “ God with us” should eat butter and honey, ¢/zs is 
the astonishment. This, too, is the mystery of the Messiah’s 
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nature. Such is our understanding of the import and signifi- 
cance of these words. 

This Immanuel prophecy was not a sign to Ahaz. A proph- 
ecyv might be a sign to a believer, but not to one who rejected 
Jehovah. The sign to Ahaz is contained in verses 16, 17 
of this same chapter. Men were wearied with the Davidie 


house ; prophecy says, “ Behold, Immanuel This prophecy, 
therefore, which foretells a new line through which Jehovah 
will manifest himself cannot be a sign to wicked Ahaz; he 
could not believe it. This prophecy must be to Ahaz like the 
prophecy that Rezin and Pekah could not carry out their 
designs. Either prophecy, because it was from Jehovah, would 
lave no meaning, much less the character of a sign, to a king 
who had rejected Jehovah. A sign for such a king must have 
been visible. Such a sign is depicted in verses 16,17. The 


words are : 


But when my child shall know 

To reject evil and choose good, 

This land which thou fearest shall be forsaken 

Of her two kings. 

Also, Jehovah shall bring upon thee, 

And upon thy people, and upon thy father’s house, 

Days such as have not come since the day Ephraim departed 
from Judah— 

Even the king of Assyri ‘ 


The sign is the child of Isaiah, Shear-jashub, whom Isaiah 
took with him as he went forth under the command of Jeho- 


to meet Ahaz, king of Judah. The article with na’ar is in 


force ike the article with ’almah. Both are rendered by a 
ssessive pronoun. This reference to the child of Isaiah is 
eason adequate for the bringing of the child along with the 

prophet. She ir-jashul was the sign for Ahaz of two facts: 

first, that Rezin and Pekah could not carry out their purposes ; 
ind, secondly, that awful days were also coming to Ahaz and 
to his house, and that the king of Assy ria was to be author 


} 


these perilous times. These events, also, were in the near 
future, since this child would need only to reach the age of un 
derstanding, when the king would be in the midst of these 


ts. Such is our understanding of the sign to Ahaz. The 


even 


sign to him was not the Immanuel-Child, but the ehild of Isaiah. 
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The second Immanuel prophecy is in Isa. viii, 5-8, inclusive. 
This passage may be translated as follows: 

Since this people reject the waters of Shiloah, 

Going secretly and gladly to Rezin and Remaliah’s son, 

Now, therefore, behold, Adonai shall bring up upon them 

‘The waters of the river, those strong and great: 

The king of Assyria and all his glory. 

And he shall come up over all its channels, 

And shall go over all its banks, 

And he shall go through Judah, overwhelming and advancing ; 

He shall reach even to the neck, 

And the spreading out of his wings shall fill thy land, 

O Immanuel. 

Adonai shall punish this people because they reject the 
waters of Shiloah. So much is clear in the passage translated. 
This punishment shall be the invasion of Judah by the Assyr- 
ian king. Such an invasion was scarcely a possible thought to 
a people whose history was replete with wonders and miracles 
wrought by Jehovah in their behalf. The land was Jehovah’s 
land ; the people was Jehovah’s people. The Davidic line may 
have been unfaithful to Jehovah, who had anointed this house ; 
the people may have been rejecters of this Jehovah; still this 
land, Judah, was Jehovah’s. Therefore this wonderful Child, 
Immanuel, this descendant along another line of descent, this 
Immanuel, was the head of this land. The land was “ thy land, 
O Immanuel.” Yet this Assyrian king was but the divine in- 
strument to root out of Immanuel’s land that Davidie stock 
that had forsaken Jehovah. The Assyrian king was but part of 
the preparation of this land for the Ruler who should come, 
even Immanuel. 

We find, therefore, but another proof in this passage, that 
Matthew was right in making the Immanuel prophecy refer to 
the Christ. 

The third and last Immanuel prophecy is found in this same 
chapter, verses 9,10, It is translated as follows : 


Associate together, O ye people, and be broken; 
Yea, give ear, all ye far countries: 

Gird yourselves, and be broken; 

Gird yourselves, and be broken; 

Take counsel together, and it shall come to naught; 
Determine a matter, and it shall not stand; 
Because Immanuel. 
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The Immanuel of this passage can be no one in the time 
near to Isaiah. The terms of the prophecy prevent this infer- 
ence. A look far down the centuries is taken by the prophet. 
Nations associate only to be broken; far-off countries make 
ready for war only to be broken. The repetition of this 
* girding” of far-off countries may well be simply to intensify 
the fact of multiplicity of wars. In counsel, in planning, so 
far as the mighty ones of earth are concerned, there is no 
security, since all will come to naught; none of these things 
shall stand. The prophet sees but one reason for all this failure 
of the mighty ones of earth, and that is Immanuel. Thus this 
third Immanuel prophecy has only its adequate explanation 
when we accept that it refers, as Matthew says it does, to the 
Christ. 

One cannot help recalling the second psalm when he reads 
this last Immanuel prophecy, “ Why do the heathen rage ?” 
There, by common confession, the Messiah is prophesied, unless 
we are of the school that admits no Messianic prophecy. The 
assembling of the nations, the taking counsel together against 
the Anointed, are common at least to the psalm and the proph- 
ecy;, 80 also the broad vision over the nations of the earth. 


lso are they in that Jehovah’s own chosen Immanuel 


Common a 
shall reign. 

The conelusion of the whole matter is that Christian scholars 
are not forced by any supposed advance of higher criticism to 
abandon the citadels of faith. If we are to have eontidence in 
an evangelist’s words we must not make him speak in any 
other sense than the Christian sense. Only the intellectual 
suicide of a Christian thinker should be the result before he 
should be willing to admit that a plain statement of an evan- 
gelist iserror. Some faiths must be kept undisturbed, and one 
is that those evangelists who wrote about the Christ did not 
juggle with words. We believe the Immanuel prophecies are 


Messianic—that Matthew was right in saying they had their 
fulfillment in Christ. 


Ul Wlarton 
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¢ Arr. HI.—IMMIGRATION: A SYMPOSIUM. 


THE VALUE OF IMMIGRATION. 

Tux above topic is assigned the writer by the wise and pro. 
phetic Editor of the Methodist Review. The hour, however, is 
unsympathetic for the discussion of this phase of the question. 
The recent Italian fiasco in our most Parisian city, and the con- 
sequent outburst of popular clamor against “ foreigners,” is still 
sensitively in mind. “ America for Americans” is a sentiment 
easily materialized into a bitter outcry against the immigrant. 
Such a view of the subject, however, as the Editor suggests is a 
healthy antidote. Some preliminary suggestions are needed : 

1. This is aland of immigrants. All are immigrants or the 
children of immigrants. The principal distinction lies in the 
measure of time which the oecupancy of this land covers. The 
Mayflower brought only immigrants to these shores. It is 
amusing, therefore, to see the individual upon whose naturaliza- 
tion papers the ink is scarcely dry shouting himself hoarse 
against the “incursion of foreigners.” What right has the 
last American acquired in this land that is lost to another not a 
whit less worthy ¢ 

2. Restriction is imperative. Rigid restrictions should be 
placed upon immigration. This statement does not in any sense 
indicate that an unscrutinized and unworthy tide of immigra- 
tion should be welcomed. The criminal, diseased, and pauper 
classes, so far as poverty has produced degeneracy, should be 
prohibited. If the present immigration laws are faithfully en- 
forced the objectionable classes will be refused a landing. 

3. Race prejudice is unchristian. Contempt of the foreigner 
was a birth-mark of paganism. Even the Jew ever cherished 
an intense hatred of all other peoples. Under a Christian econ- 
omy such prejudice should be overcome. In the kingdom of our 
divine Lord there is neither Greek nor Jew, American nor for- 
eigner. America is evidently chosen as the place for the last 
achievement of the Christian ideal—to conquer race antagonism. 

4. Vo ground for fear. The writer is an optimist on the 
subject of immigration. He believes that the purposes of the 
fathers of this republic, and, far more important, the purposes 
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ot God with this country, are being fulfilled in the continued 
coming of immigrants to our shores. The prophecies of 
alarmists have been heard sinee childhood. The *“*know- 
nothing” wave of excitement struck our youthful home, 
affrighting us with the predictions of the woe which the Irish 
were to bring upon this country. We have lived to see how 
false and wicked were the declarations then made. The civil 
war demonstrated the fact that the Irishman was as devoted to 
this land as the loyal and patriotic American. Sheridan was the 
most brilliant and successful example, perhaps, but he was no 
braver or more faithful than tne average Irish soldier. Mr. 
Beecher said, in substance, in an address which was heard years 
ago: America is like the elephant. This huge animal may be 
seen striding through the forest, pulling up trees and breaking 
off limbs, which he consumes for food. But the food taken in so 
capaciously is transformed into elephant. So, said the speaker, 
with a look of confidence on his face which is still vividly re- 
membered, this land takes in voraciously all the peoples of the 
Old World, but its assimilative and transforming power is such 
that it makes them into good Americans. 

One would suppose, from the outcry at this hour, that the 
country was flooded especially with Italians and Irish. From 
each of these nationalities we receive less than one eighth of 
he immigration that annually pours in upon us. Take all the 
Italians in these United States, and they are less than a half 
inillion. Henry Cabot Lodge, a specialist, has just borne testi- 
mony that “the Italians in the main are thrifty, hard-working, 
and well-behaved.” The Irish do not constitute one fifteenth 
of our sixty millions of people. 

We are now prepared to consider the question affirmatively : 

£ Immigration Very greatly increases the material wealth 
and productive power of the nation. We have never seen the 
declaration of Andrew Carnegie, published in his volume on 


Triumphant Democracy, questioned. He says: 


The value to the country of the annual foreign influx [immi- 
grants |, however, is very great indeed. This is more apt to be 
under than over estimated. . . . In one year nearly seven hundred 
and eighty-nine thousand arrived. Sixty per cent. of this mass 
were adults between fifteen and forty years of age. These adults 
|were surely worth $1,500 each—for in former days an efficient slave 
j sold for this sum—making a money value of $710,000,000, to which 
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may safely be added $1,000 each, or 315,000,000 for the remaining 
forty per cent. of the host. Further, it is estimated that every 
immigrant brings in cash an average of $125. The cash value of 
immigrants for the year 1882 exceeded $1,125,000,000. Were the 
owners of every gold and silver mine in the world compelled to 
send to the treasury at Washington, at their own expense, every 
ounce of the precious metals produced, the national wealth would 
not be enhanced one half as much as it is from the golden stream 
which flows into the country every year through immigration. 


Our limitless and unoccupied acreage awaits the coming of 


the immigrant. The deepest yearning of the poor but thrifty 
people of the Old World finds expression in the purpose to come 
to this new land and secure a home. The possession and owner- 
ship of land is an impossibility to the great majority of the 
laboring-people of Europe. Is any one led to imagine, because 
of the extravagant representations about the “influx of the for- 
eigner,” that our lands are nearly all taken? If so it is a most 
mistaken idea. It is impossible to apprehend the vastness of 
this country, and the extent to which our lands are unoccu- 
pied, until one has traveled over it. Dr. Strong, in his volume 
on Our Country, helps us to measurably apprehend the fact. 
He Says; 

Of the twenty-two States and Territories west of the Mississippi 
only three are as small as all New England. Montana would 
stretch from Boston on the east to Cleveland on the west, and ex- 
tend far enough south to include Richmond, Va. Idaho, if laid 
down in the east, would touch Toronto, Canada, on the north, 
and Raleigh, N. C., on the south, while its southern boundary- 
line is long enough to stretch from Washington city to Colum- 
bus, O. Place the fifty million inhabitants of the United States 
in 1880 all in Texas, and the population would not be as dense as 
that of Germany. These fifty million might all be comfortably 
sustained in Texas. Texas could have produced all our food 
crops in 1879, could have raised the world’s supply of cotton, 
twelve million bales, at one bale to the acre, on nineteen thousand 
square miles, and then have had remaining, for a cattle range, a 
territory larger than the State of New York. The immigrant needs 
the opportunities afforded him for husbandry in our land, and our 
unoccupied soil needs his awakening and developing hand. 


3ut there is a value which is given in the mingling of blood 
in producing a new race that should be mentioned, though it 
cannot be computed in figures. It is the opinion of those who 
give special study to the condition of races physically that here 
in our land, through this admixture of blood, the ideally robust 
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man is to appear. Professor Edmund J. Wolf, in a very able 
paper, brings out admirably this thought : 


It is the fusion of diverse races and elements that has given to 
this country its phenomenal and splendid development, and in 
this transfusion of blood lies the condition and guarantee of its 
future. The amalgamation of Celtic, Saxon, and Norman blood 
created the Anglo-Saxon race. The continued fusion of the Nor- 
man and Saxon with our stock is making a nation on the like of 
which God’s sun has never shone. Not weakness, therefore, not 
infection, not deterioration, can result from commingling, for in 
energy, in intelligence, in self-respect and love of freedom, in 
virtue and love of religion, these people stand in the front rank 
of the species. Their union with us makes America the heir of 
the ages, the master of the future. Quoting one of our most dis- 
tinguished Americans: “ When in the near future the United 
States shall have 100,000,000 inhabitants their national peculiari- 
ties will be German thoroughness, solidity, and fidelity ; Anglo- 
Saxon energy and positiveness; and Celtic imagination.” That 
the increase in material wealth and productive power which such 
a race will achieve must be something magnificently valuable no 
unprejudiced thinker can question. 

2. Imm gration deve lops the qualitie s which make for a free 
republican government. Mr. Carnegie says: 

The emigrant is the capable, energetic, ambitious, discontented 
man—the sectary, the refugee, the persecuted, the exile from 
despotism—who, longing to breathe the air of equality, resolves 
to tear himself away from the old home, with its associations, to 
found in hospitable America a new home under equal and just 
laws which insure to him, and, what perhaps counts with him 
and his wife for more, insure also to their children, the full meas- 
ure of citizenship, making them freemen in a free state, possessed 
of every right and privilege. 

Adoption into the social and political family of this country 
awakens into new life every innate and noble aspiration. The 
vassal of the Old World here becomes the resolute, self-poised, 
and indomitable freeman. Who can estimate such values? 
Who can put a price upon the privilege to exercise the rights 
of freedom? By what scale shall manhood, thus made, be 
weighed? “ What is it all worth?” Let the Pilgrims make 
answer. Consult Patrick Henry, Washington, and the Revolu- 
tionary sires! What is it worth? Let the reader reply. Ask 
the Celt, the Italian, the German, the Swede, the Russian, the 
Scandinavian, the Negro, in the days from 1861 to 1865. It is 


necessary for many to put themselves in the place of the home- 
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less, helpless, hopeless toiler across the seas in order to compre- 
hend the full value of that of which we write. The writer, in 
a tour abroad, especially studied the condition of the toilers. In 
Glasgow we chatted with an intelligent man who had charge 
of a gang of laborers at work on the streets. His compensation 
was eighty cents a day, and the men under him received sixty 
cents. With a wife and six children that man and his family 
were compelled to live in one room. Forty-five thousand fami- 
lies lived ina similar manner in the city of Glasgow. That man’s 
fondest aspiration was to secure money enough to take his fam- 
ily to the United States. Hope kindled a radiant smile on his 
face as we talked of the possibilities of liberty, a home, and a 
competence in this land. Who shall refuse to such men the 
privilege? At Munich women were seen cleaning the streets ; 
in other parts of Germany they worked in the vineyards, with 
faces so coarse and unwomanly as to be repulsive, made so by 
hard and relentless toil. At Rome, just opposite our hotel, 
women from earliest morn until dusk carried mortar on their 
heads for the brick-layers in the erection of a large block. On 
the steamer in which we returned there were one hundred 
young women from Iceland, coming to this land to learn to 
become house-servants; they had been laboring in the fields 
as farm hands for fifteen dollars per year.’ Who shall deny 
to this honest, oppressed, hopeless class in their own lands 
the privilege of immigration to this country! What is the 
value of such a privilege? What was it worth to Ericsson ? to 
Agassiz? What is it worth to Carl Schurz? to Philip Schaff? 
to William M. Taylor? to Andrew Carnegie? And what are 
such men worth to this nation? We have no measurement for 
such soul-values. 

3. Immigration has a marvelous value in the moral uplift 
and evangelization of all peoples. This subject, like all others 
of state-craft, must be put upon a Christian basis. Natural 
inclinations and preferences must yield to the Christian ideal 
in meeting this issue. The American nation, like the individ- 
ual Christian, must not live for itself, but for others. Is it for 
the best good of the immigrant that he comes to this land? Is 
this, for him, the best training-school in all that develops the 
noblest manhood? Can this nation do the most to evangelize 
and Christianize the immigrant? The writer believes that this 
47—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VII. 
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is the supreme mission of the United States. Professor Austin 
Phelps says: 

Five hundred years of time in the process of the world’s sal- 
vation may depend on the next twenty years of United States 
history. 


American Christianity must rise to the height of such sublime 
service. It should begin with the extinction of this miserable 
pagan and wicked prejudice against foreigners simply as for- 
eigners. Not Jews, but Christians ; “ not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister ”’—these are the standards. 

Grand work is being done, and in the right spirit; but it 
should be augmented a hundred-fold. Think gratefully, and 
as an example, of our own Dr. William Nast and the result 
of his work among the Germans in America and also in the 
Fatherland. Professor Wolf says: 


Fifty years ago Christ Episcopal Church, St. Louis, took com- 
passion on a colony of pious Saxons, and for three years allowed 
them at a nominal rent the use of the basement. From that 
little Saxon congregation, where life was conditioned by this 
friendly consideration of a sister-church, there has developed in 
a half century a body of Christians now aggregating over one 
thousand ministers, fifteen hundred churches, and three hundred 
thousand communicants, and their influence in saving our German 
population cannot be overestimated. ... A few years ago the 
Hon. R. 8. Cable donated $25,000 to a Swedish college at Rock 
Island, an institution that now maintains fifteen professors, enrolls 
two hundred and fifty students, and sends forth annually waves 
of influence that must have most salutary effect on our Swedish 
fellow-citizens. 


God is sending these peoples to us that we may welcome them 
with the Gospel of Christ. Thus from this center the world is 


to be evangelized. Here the work can be done with the great- 
est facility and economy. But who can compute such spiritual 


values? To do the work is our part; the computation is for 
the Master. 
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THE EVIL OF IMMIGRATION. 


From the time the American colonies formed a union, and 
assumed the duties and obligations of a sovereign State, Amer- 
ica has been regarded as an asylum for earth’s oppressed. To 
extend a uniform and hearty invitation to all nationalities and 
classes has become a matter of pride and boasting. Our 
fathers’ experience in the fires of oppression and persecution, 
their high sense of justice, keen perception of the Mars’ Hill 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man, and exhilarating draughts 
of freedom’s air, furnish the explanation. 

An unparalleled public domain, an invitation to its inex- 
hanstible resources, and the extraordinary and varied expulsive 
forces of the old civilization, could not fail to draw a flood of 
life toward our shores. In the last decade 5,250,000 foreign 
residents, exclusive of immigrants from British North America 
and Mexico, have been added to our population; since 1886, 
1,936,747 ; since 1850, 16,032,865. In 1882 alone the number 
of immigrants was equal to that of our entire history up to 
1840. The foreign population has about doubled itself in the 
last ten years. The foreign-born and those of foreign parent- 
age constitute fully one third of the entire population of the 
country. 

Though Sabbath desecration, social discontent, nihilistic tend- 
encies in the home, the school, the Church, and the State, 
municipal misrule, the poverty of the poor, illiteracy, pauper- 
ism, insanity, and crime are on the increase, a suggestion that 
the policy of the government should be more rigid and sifting, 
if not restrictive, is looked upon as an attack upon a sacred and 
inviolable right guaranteed to all men by the fundamental 
principles and spirit of our free institutions. That these por- 
tentous facts sustain an intimate if not direct relation to immi- 
gration will not admit of doubt, and that the increase is due in 
all cases in part, and in some cases wholly, to the character of 
the immigrant cannot be successfully denied. 

The introduction of this vast number of people into our political 
organization, most of whom are entirely ignorant of our tradi- 
tions, customs, and laws, cannot be viewed without concern and 
apprehension.* 


* Surgeon-General Hamilton’s report. 
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The peril to our institutions lies not, however, in the extent 
of this influx, but in its character—not in the quantity, but in 
the quality, of immigration. The character of the immigrant 
has radically changed and deteriorated. Formerly, immigration 
was Voluntary and unassisted, and from an ethical motive. Now 
it is too largely assisted, involuntary, and mercenary. Then 
expatriation was the rule and was real, resulting in a high type 
of eltize nship. Now, with fifty per cent. of these, previous 
environments have incapacitated for true citizenship, and Amer- 
ican institutions are to them incomprehensible. Then England, 
Ireland, and the north of Europe furnished us skilled workmen 


bul, 
alia 


nd honest agriculturists, and the miscellaneous class became 


juickly and permanently assimilated to the American body 
politic. Now eighty-nine per cent. of labor-immigration is un- 
skilled, and herds in the cities. Much of it is composed of the 
most undesirable material—Italians, Huns, and Poles. It costs 
$50,000,000 annually to arrest, prosecute, and maintain alien 
criminals, insane, and paupers. In the rum-holes and slums of 
vice, brawls, riots, strikes, boycotts, and disturbances, note the 
names of the leaders, and you will tind they are nearly always 
foreigners.” * 

In 1850, when the population was 23,000,000, 6, 
convicts, or one to every 3,442 inhabitants. In 1860 the popula- 
tion was, in round numbers, 31,000,000, and the convicts were 


19,087, or one to every 1,647. In 1870 the population was about 


‘ 


37 were 


38,000,000, and the convicts numbered 32,901, or one to every 
1,172. In 1880 the population was only a little over 50,000,000, 
and the convicts were about 58,000, or one to every 800. There 
is every evidence that the census of 1890 will reveal a corre- 
sponding increase of crime. In 1870 85.5 of the population 
was native-born and 14.5 foreign-born. The foreign-born 
blind was 16.1, the foreign-born insane, 29.9, the foreign 


pauper, 29.7, and the foreign criminal 24.3 per cent. of the 
whole population. In 1880 the native population was 86.68 


per cent. and the foreign 13.32. The foreign-born blind was 
17, the insane, 28.6, criminal, 21.8, and the pauper 34.2 per 
cent, of the entire population. 

The change in the quality of immigration is due mainly to 
cheap transportation, eight dollars per capita, often free to the 
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immigrant, being paid by the government exporting, or by im- 
porting corporations; and to the development of an immi- 


grant traffic by steamship and railroad companies, whose agents 
“drum up” trade from the susceptible classes by methods un- 
blushing, false, and cruel. The greed of the companies; the 
social, labor, and political unrest in Europe; the willingness of 
most of the powers to expatriate their turbulent and dependent 
classes; and the readiness of American corporations to cheapen 
labor, render this traffic a most potent source of mischief. 
Any one in Europe can now get to America. If unable to 
raise the eight dollars necessary for steerage passage prompt 
assistance can be had. In fact, the government plan of England 
to reform Ireland is to assist the Irish to America. 

The new immigration is impressing itself upon the cities. 
“What a fermenting vat lies simmering and hidden in the 
city!” was never more true than of the American city. The 
city is the center of life and power. London, Paris, Berlin, 
Athens, Rome, Carthage, and Babylon stand for the mightiest 
States of the world. The cities are to cast the die of citizenship 
and civilization. The urban population is to determine the fate 
of our republican institutions. How significant, then, the char- 
acter of the city! In 1820 less than five per cent. of our popu- 
lation was in cities; in 1840, less than nine per cent. ; in 1860, 
more than sixteen per cent.; in 1880, nearly twenty-three per 
cent.; and in 1890 about thirty per cent. When we remember 
that nearly all the objectionable immigration is massed in the 
cities, this disproportionate increase of the urban population is 
ominous and deepens our interest. It cannot be without deep- 
ening significance that Puritan New England is fast becoming 
foreign, with strong alien tendencies ; that sixty per cent. of the 
population of sixty-five cities and towns in the old Bay State 
are of foreign birth or parentage, and that the same is true of 
sixty-seven per cent. of Boston, sixty-two per cent. of Cincinnati, 
and at least eighty per cent. of Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, and New York. But few of these cities have the 
moral, social, and political stamp of our fathers upon them, 
Dr. Dorchester says: 

The communistic, anarchistic, and other radical revolutionary 
theories assailing government, social order, and religion have 
been promulgated in the largest centers of our population. The 
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spirit of atheism is in the air. It comes largely from the Old 
World. It streams up from the slums. It organizes in leagues. 
It has its presses. Large batches of organs of atheism and social- 
ism are published in New York and Chicago. They proclaim an- 
archy as a scheme of freedom, and freedom is a popular word. 


In the city are focalized all the inimical and dangerous in- 
fluences. Here only many of them find the conditions of their 
existence and growth, and that almost wholly in the new im- 
migration. This element feeds the fires of revolution and of 
socialism. It imparts to infidelity, Romanism, and the rum 
trattic their strength and chief instruments of injury. The 
city also furnishes the richest field for the political demagogne, 
and the most prolifie source of political corruption and misrule 
for which the American city is noted. The “ boss” and the 
“gang ”’ are indigenous to the soil. The carrying of a city or 
a State in the vest-pocket is an easy and natural thing. Our 
distinguished guest, Herbert Spencer, did not scandalize us 
when he said ° 

You retain the forms of freedom, but, so far as I can gather, 
there has been considerable loss of the substance. It is true that 
those who rule you do not do it by means of retainers armed 
with swords; but they do it through regiments of men mp 
with voting papers, who obey the word of command as loyally : 
did the dependents of the old feudal nobles, and who thus e nAn 
their leaders to override the general will and make the commu- 
nity submit to their exactions as effectually as their prototypes of 
old. Manifestly those who framed your Constitutior uever 
dreamed that twenty thousand citizens would go to the poils led 


by ie boss.” 


Administrators and makers of laws become likewise subject 
to the trade of the ward politician. Dr. Dorchester quotes 
Theodore Roosevelt as saying : 

In any attempt to reform them by law, would we not find nine 
tenths of the city members in the legislature hostile? The only 
hope of reform lies in the action of the country members. The 
average grade of our city politicians is a serious menace to good 
government. Four fifths of the representatives at Albany of 
New York and Brooklyn can be depended upon to vote on the 
wrong side of every question, 

Fraudulent naturalization and registration, repeating at the 
polls, and impersonation of the dead or fictitious, become ¢ 
part of the trade. This scandalous prostitution of the high 
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and sacred prerogative of citizenship lies, in no small degree, 
at the door of the new immigration. The end is not yet. 

Not least among the evils of immigration in its far-reaching 
effects is its colonizing and clannish tendencies. Vast districts, 
in country and city, are essentially foreign in manners and hab- 
its, in spirit, in religion, and in language. 


It is no unusual spectacle in many sections of the country to- 
day to see whole colonies of Huns, Poles, Italians, or other servile 
foreigners, housed like cattle, speaking their native tongue, and 
perpetuating the customs of the country from which they came.* 


These classes displace the American and more respectable for- 
eign laborers in mines and factories, the latter being found only 
as foremen. Rural districts are colonized by a better class, who 
manifest the same European tendencies. In some instances, 
after twoscore of years they are as truly foreign as at first, 
children and parents alike unaffected by American ideas. The 
foreign habit is cultivated, the foreign language is sacredly 
perpetuated, with no approach toward the English tongue. I 
am persuaded that this isolation from American or naturalizing 
intluences is voluntary, studied, and persistent. I am informed 
by a careful and prominent jurist of long experience that in 
some places even the court records have been made in a foreign 
tongue. This element we know has joined hands with, or has 
allowed itself to be used by, the archenemy of the public school, 
Romanism, in its insidious attacks upon this “ sheet-anchor of 
our liberties.” 

The greatest danger lurks in this polyglot tendency. The 
democratic government, above every other, must guard the 
riglits and character of its citizens. Spartans long reflected 
Lycurgus in custom, manner, and law, because Sparta placed 
upon the foreigner severest restrictions. Revublican Rome was 
equally jealous of its citizenship. 

The stable and progressive modern State has for its basis a 
community of tongue. If unity of language is essential to 
any form of government it must be to the republican. A poly- 
glot republic must be short-lived. This question of language is 


vital. Language is the greatest cohesive force. The life of 


Or 
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any republic demands patriotism, intelligence, morality. These 


* A. M. De wey, before Gen. Ques. Com. 
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are the life of this government. The new immigration must 
be put into the American hopper and be ground out with the 
distinctively American brand. This brand cannot be put on 
but by the English tongue. So long as the immigrant is igno- 
rant of the English he is out of touch with the American idea 
and spirit; if uneducated in this tongue he must remain for- 
eign and herd with his own kind. Intoxicated with the notion 
that liberty is license to do as he pleases, and imbittered by 
disappointment caused by basely false representations of the in- 
numerable agents of the migration traffic, he is a fit subject for 
the gospel of socialism and revolution. 

The last but not least peril of immigration is a blind, if not 
fatal, optimism so characteristic of the American people. The 
South would never secede! but secession took place. Anarchy 
would spend itself in bluster! but the Haymarket riot was a 
bloody fact. Let the spirit and purpose of Romanism be what 
they may, Romanism can never be a serious menace! but to-day 
it rules the great cities, controls legislatures, and besieges the 
publie school. 

[ seriously apprehend that you will, in some such a season of 
adversity as I have described, do things which will prevent pros- 
perity from ever returning. Either some Cesar or Napoleon 
will seize the reins of government with a strong hand, or your 
Republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by barba- 
rians in the twentieth century as the Roman Empire was in the 
fifth. with this difference—that the Huns and Vandals who rav- 
aged the Roman Empire came from without, and that your Huns 
and Vandals will have been engendered within your own country 
and by your own institutions. 


Thus wrote Macaulay thirty-four years ago. We have to 
admit that the signs foretold are strikingly like passing events. 
If this prophecy is ever fulfilled, however, it will be because 


of this blind optimisin. 
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DUTY OF THIS NATION AND THE CHURCH TOWARD 
IMMIGRATION. 


In no sense is it a problem as to whether foreigners will 
come to our shores, for they have been coming and are still 
coming in a steady, restless stream by thousands, old and young, 
poor and ignorant, good and bad; and will continue to come 
until our country is so populated as to offer no inducements to 
immigration. When our plains and hills and mountain-sides 
are as well stocked with human beings as Europe is at present, 
then immigration will cease. But it is now a problem of more 
than passing interest as to what shall be done with the foreign- 
ers who land on our shores. Shall they be permitted to bring 
their Old-World sins and customs, their political prejudices and 
wicked schemings, their disregard of human rights and divine 
commands, and set these up in a Christian country to riot and 
ruin? Four things engage attention: 

1. What is the character of the immigration as compared 
with thirty to forty years ago ¢ 

2. What are the rights of nations regarding the exclusion of 

foreigners ? ‘ 
3. What is the right of a nation with respect to the regula- 
tion of foreigners who are permitted to land in this country as 
to (1) Entrance? (2) Sending back to native country ? (3) Aliens 
holding property? (4) Syndicates composed of foreign capital- 
ists? (5) Confiscation of property already obtained by aliens‘ 
(6) Naturalization ¢ 

4. What is the duty of the Church regarding foreigners ‘ 

1. The facts indicate that the character of the immigrants 
that have entered the United States from European countries 
since 1880 has been greatly inferior to that of from thirty to 
forty years ago. In money value the early immigrants were 
more than double what they are now. In sobriety the present 
class is far below the former. In morals and in virtue there is 
a marked decrease. In love of country there is no comparison. 
Now multitudes are sent away from European countries as pau- 
pers of the lowest class, or come away because they are crimi- 
nals and are not permitted to stay. Some of the facts regard- 


ing the amount of criminal life of the foreign population, and 
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of children born of this population, are appalling. Seventy-four 
per cent. of the Irish discharged convicts have come in the great 
huinan stream to the United States. In New England, in 1870, 
seventy-five per cent. of the criminals were of foreign birth, 
while the foreign population was only twenty-five per cent. of 
the entire population. The Prison Association of New York 
in one year found 680 discharged convicts, of whom 144 were of 
native American parentage and 536 were of foreign parentage. 
In the Rhode Island Work-house and House of Correction up 
to December 31, 1882, had been 6.202 commitments; of these 
seventy-six per cent. were of foreign parentage. In the Reform 
School, of 3,831 children 2,551 were of foreign parentage. In 
the Massachusetts Reformatory Prison for Women, of 182 con- 
victs 149 were of foreign parentage.* The foreign population 
furnishes sixty-three per cent. of * traders and dealers in liquors 
ind wines,” seventy-five per cent. of the “brewers and malt- 
rs,” and sixty per cent. of the saloon-keepers. Make the for- 
eign population equal to the native-born, and the foreign popu- 
lation would furnish ninety-five per cent. of these businesses. 
2. The nation has an undoubted right to exclude from her 
shores any class of foreigners she may consider undesirable. 
In the Massachusetts Colony the Browns, who came from En- 
gland, would not obey the orders of the colonial government, 
nd were shipped back to England. The act was then declared 
to be good, for when a State was in its infancy it could not 
stand the evil of contentious people. Hence she had a right 
to send those and others back to Europe. While the principle 
has been somewhat questioned it still stands as sound, In 
it condition is our nation but in a sort of infancy? She 
cannot stand the assaults repeated!) made upon her by the 
socialists, nihilists, anarchists, criminals, and paupers of Europe. 
She has the undoubted right to exclude foreigners as a whole 
or by classes. Has the United States no right to exclude a class 
who are like Guissippi Leperie, and the two Barchielore and 
their forty or fifty associates, Italians, Mafia, or associated with 
them in closest intimacy, who, at the head of Ursuline Street, 
New Orleans, March 13, 1891, hoisted the Italian flag, with the 
United States flag beneath, turned upside-down, while the 
crowd of Sicilians and Italians cheered the act 7? Has the United 


* North American Review, January, 1884. 
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States no duty to perform, when at Lefevre Falls, New York, 
about April 2, 1891, the Italians held a meeting and adopted 
resolutions roundly denouncing the conduct of the citizens of 
New Orleans and American institutions in general, and, to em- 
phasize their displeasure with the government of the United 
States, hoisted an American flag and proceeded to riddle it with 
bullets? How long would other governments tolerate such ac- 
tions from Americans? How long can our government endure 
such a strain ? 

3. When our nation permits immigrants to land upon our 
shores she has an undoubted right to regulate the manner of 
their entrance, the pledges of good behavior required, and to 
limit their freedom in certain respects. It is undoubtedly the 
duty of the government to require ship-masters to return pau- 
pers and criminals to the shores from which they emigrated. 
The law of self-preservation justifies this. The countries that 
have pauperized their people should take care of their paupers, 
and not thrust them on other nations. It is an injustice to 
sober and industrious Americans that the pauper and criminal 
class of Italy should be cast on our shores. Let Italy, who has 
increased her exactions to thirty-four per cent. of the people’s 
earnings, and has become $200,000,000 poorer in ten years, 
cease her extravagance and care for her poor. Against such it 
is the duty of the United States government to legislate and 
then enforce her acts. Aliens are strangely permitted to enter 
the United States and purchase real estate while holding and 
owing allegiance to a foreign and perhaps inimical country. 
What foreign country will permit an American alien to pur- 
chase and hold property within her territory? Millions of 
acres of land are purchased by foreigners who never intend to 
become American citizens, and who at the time of our peril 
would rise in arms against us. In some cases one hundred 
thousand or two hundred thousand acres in one block have been 
purchased by foreigners of one nationality and religion. Here 
has been built up a State within a State, but hardly of the State, 
as much Germany, or Switzerland, or Russia as the country 
they came from. They have not sought to become American- 
ized, but have remained foreign in a new land. Such a het- 
erogeneous population cannot by that means become homoge- 
neous. The government has the right, for her own protection 
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and life, to prevent such settlements and allegiance to foreign 
powers. 

As to the great syndicates of foreign capital purchasing 
American industries, no matter of what kind, too severe lan- 
guage cannot be used. While at first the capital may be use- 
ful to the development of home industries, after a little time 
these industries become great engines to influence and manipu- 
late municipal government and State legislation, and will ere- 
long—if it has not already done so— seek to control and direct 
national legislation. It is the duty of the nation to require sale 
of this foreign-held property within a given time, and, if not 
sold then, to confiscate? So Kansas thinks. That State has 
seen the bad effects of foreign intermeddling in her State life, 
ind would checkmate it. 

The nation owes a duty to the citizens in general, that after 
a proper time foreigners residing within the nation and doing 
business, with rare and permitted exceptions, shall become hat- 
uralized without the right of elective franchise or retire from 
the country. The Indianapolis Journal has an editorial of the 
right ring on this subject: 

The point of foreign citizenship within the United States calls 
for investigation and settlement on a different basis from that 
which now prevails. The government ought to discourage, and 
as far as possible prevent, persons of foreign birth engaging in 
business in this country without becoming citizens, or at least 
renouncing their allegiance to any foreign government. There 
may be exceptional cases where a different course is permissible, 
but the general and almost universal rule should be to require 
foreigners settling and doing business in the country to become 
citizens. It might even be made a prerequisite to permitting any 
foreigner to land upon our shores; or, if that is not done, such 
disabilities should be placed by law upon aliens as would almost 
compel them to become naturalized. 

The New Orleans Mafia assassinations have demonstrated the 
great danger our country is in from international complications. 
There have existed two threatening complications—the Austro- 
Hungarian and [talian—on account of this exceedingly undesir- 
able element of foreign immigration. 

It is the duty of the general government to look to her legis- 


lation regarding the jurisdiction of federal courts. 


It isasingular fact that Congress has never enacted any law giv- 
ing the federal courts jurisdiction of violations of foreign treaties, 
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Yet, as matters now stand, the government has no jurisdiction of 
the most flagrant violations of a foreign treaty if the same fall in 
the category of crimes against State laws. In other words, the 
national government is powerless to enforce a foreign treaty 
against violations within a State by individuals within a State. 
If such violations are committed within a Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or on the high seas, it could take cognizance of 
the crime and punish the offenders; but it has no power to cross 
State lines for this purpose. Surely this ought not to be so. It 
is absurd to say that the national government may enter into 
treaties with foreign powers, and incur solemn obligations and 
responsibilities, and yet be powerless to discharge them in any and 
every State of the Union, That is playing at government, and 
trifling with the most important affairs of state. 


4, Having seen the duty of the nation toward the foreign 
people flocking to our shores, it remains to consider the duty 
of the Church regarding the question, and to the foreigners 
themselves. 

Four classes of immigrants confront us: 

1. The infidel, skeptic, and rationalist. 

2. The careless, indifferent, drinking, gambling, and de- 
bauched classes. 

3. The dupes of Romanism, who hold allegiance to a foreign 
religious-politico power on the banks of the Tiber. 

4. A few good, sober, industrious, intelligent foreigners, who 
conscientiously seek in the United States a home where they 
may better their condition. These are to be received with 
open arms and welcomed to our shores, whether from England, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Austro-Hungary, or Italy; but the 
vicious, depraved, and criminal classes of any country must not 
be received. 

The duty of the Church toward the immigrants is clear: 

1. There must be a united effort of the Protestant Churches 
to break the power of Romanism over these immigrants, so 
that they will not be moved as by machinery to interfere in the 
public schools, in ward, municipal, State, and national politics 
ind government. 

2. There must be a united effort to compel, through every 
State, the children of immigrants to an attendance upon Amer- 
ican schools and be educated as Americans. 

3. The Chyrches must unite in some system of missionary 
work to foreign populations in America that will reach and 
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touch all of them with the Spirit of Christ, and hold a pure 
Gospel before them until they fall in love with it, and not 
leave them until they are truly Christian. The Sunday-school 
is one of the most useful agencies for this work among the 
young. ” From house to house visitation” is the means for 
reaching the adults. 

4. The Churches must unite in some way to furnish church 
accommodations for the foreigners, so that they may have suit- 
able places for attending divine worship. Non-attendance 
upon chureh and non-attention to religious duties by the immi- 
grants are fruitful causes of dissatisfaction and crime. In the 
had 


attended church regularly, 174 irregularly, and 695 never. 


Michigan State prison, out of 903 prisoners only 34 


From the facts above shown, of the 903 convicts 750 were of 
foreign parentage, and formed the great mass of non-attendants 
upon church service. How to secure the sufficient church sit- 


tings, and then how to get these people to attend, are problems 


of almost immeasurable difficulty, but not beyond the power of 
a Christian American people to accomplish. 

Two good results are to follow the thorough discussion of 
the immigration question : 

1. It will lead to more stringent laws regarding immigra- 
tion, alienage, and naturalization. It will make the fact of nat- 
uralization mean so much that editors of papers in the United 
States and others who are naturalized shall not at once side 
with the foreign governments when any trouble arises, as did 
the American-Italian papers in the New Orleans troubles. 

2. It will lead the Churches to careful and prayerful consid- 
eration of their duty toward the immigrants. It will stimulate 
to greater home missionary work. It will open the hearts of 
the benevolent to contrive for works now supposed to be be- 


yond the reach of the Church. May God move upon the 
Christian American heart and open the way to solve the prob- 


lem of immigration and its dangers! 
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Art. IV.—A PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE IN REVE- 
LATION. 


In order that our thesis may be free from liability to miscon- 
struction, and that we ourselves may be able to follow strictly 
our line of thought, it is necessary that we adopt a definition 
of terms. 

An evolutionary process is a growing process, in which that 
which is evolved is characterized by unity of type and varia- 
tion; a psychological process is one based upon the laws of 
the growth of the human mind, enlarged to the laws of the 
growth of humanity. It may be somewhat a puerile treatment 
to consider, with Bishop Temple, humanity or the nation as a 
colossal man; névertheless, the fundamental idea here is that 
the historical analysis of a nation is essentially the psycholog- 
ical analysis of that nation; it is the investigation of the rise 
and growth of the idea of the nation: therefore history cannot 
be separated from psychology and remain history, for it is this 
idea that has crystallized into and become basal and causal in 
civilization. Professor Lazarus says: 

Comparative psychology is the true science of history. Its 
conclusions are the ultimate and universal principles of historical 
explanations. The theory of social evolution is but the special 
application of the theory of the formation and operation of na- 


tional characteristics, which can only be reached by psychological 
analysis and generalization. 


From so high an authority as Professor Flint, who disagrees 
in minor details, we have the admission that history is essen- 
tially a psychological science. 

The study, then, of the historic manifestation and apprehen- 
sion of religion is essentially a psychological study of the race. 
The justly distinguished Frenchman, M. Cousin, would hold 
that there is in the race all the elements which are in the indi- 
vidual. The unity of civilization is the unity of human nature ; 
its varieties, the varieties of the elements of that nature; and 
all that is in human nature passes into the movement of civil- 
ization, to subsist, organize itself, and prosper if essential and 
necessary, but soon to be extinguished if accidental and indi- 
vidual. Therefore, as human nature is the matter and base of 
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history, history is, so to speak, the judge of human nature, and 
historical analysis is the counter-proof of psychological analysis. 

Religion comes within the pale of history, for it is the uni- 
versal phenomenon of mankind, and it is, therefore, subject to 
growth. Dr. Warren defines religion in general thus : 

The idea of a personality, or more than one, of divine nature 
with whom we sustain relations, and a belief in his or their exist- 
ence, is the first necessary antecedent condition or presupposition 
of religion. It has, further, an ethical character, and may be called 
the ethical condition or presupposition of religion. Summing up, 
then, we may define religion as man’s personal bearing over against 
his god or gods, and a belief in his or their existence. 


But religion comes into the world as an idea, and it is for- 
mulated into pocrrigs, and is only known as these doctrines 
are known. A doctrine is the systematic and philosophic con- 
ception of religion ratified in the consensus of Christians. A 
conception is necessarily, at first, imperfect : its birth or incep- 
tion is a stage in its history. It begins as a simple idea, and 
grows with the growth of man, rising up into institutions and 
settling into principles. Every branch of Christendom has a 
conception of the Christian religion, whether it is piled up in 
medivval scholasticism and traditions, or fossilized into dog- 
matic formulas and creeds, or breathing in biblical theology and 
practical pietism and free interpretations. Every Church has 
an idea of what religion is; and this idea or conception is essen- 
tially its doctrine. Around these doctrines the great polemics 
have waged their wordy war. 

Rainy, in his Cunningham Lectures, writes plainly thus : 

Articles claiming to be articles of belief or knowledge drawn from 
the Christian revelation are entertained, advocated, and applied 
ver the whole field of Christian profession. They refer to what 
Gsod is, and has done, and is doing, and is yet to do; they refer to 
the relations in which man was originally placed to God, in which 
he now stands, which he may attain or realize, and the ultimate 
issues in either case. About doctrines, then, there has notoriously 
been much disagreement among Christians. Most of them have 
been vigorously debated; rival statements contest with one an- 
other the palm of legitimately expressing what God would teach; 
also, where one party asserts that solid footing can be found an- 
other maintains that nothing can be said except by trespassing 
wildly beyond the limits of the revealed. 


Polemies have been in no ordinary sense a logomachy. 
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The history of an idea or conception may be that of a nation 
race. Nations have their periods of existence as men have, 
and likewise ideas or conceptions. There are the periods of 
childhood, youth, and manhood, and the historian of Church 
doctrine, as that of the State, can note the inception and growth 
of these several stages. Religion, then, is no monstrosity leap- 
ing into the world full-fledged and born like Minerva, but it 
as a history which has a beginning and a growth, and its his- 
tory is that of the world. Not only has religion these several 
stages, but our conception of it also, so that the historic mani- 
festation and apprehension of it is a psychologic process. 
That it should be otherwise—either that revelation of religion 
was perfect at the beginning or that our conceptions of it were 
perfect—flies in the face of plain Scripture language and of 
history, and reduces the history of doctrines to a mere recapit- 
ulation, and holds for religion a violation of the fundamental 
law of growth in man, in nature and knowledge. 

The ethical principles of the Old Testament, as a rule, are 
good and eternal, but they were suited only to the youth of the 
race, appealing for their observance to what might be called 
the lower motives. So far as the principles themselves are 
concerned, none will refuse to grant that they were lofty in their 
tendency ; but the age was crude, and appeals to the performance 
of duty were low in their motives compared with the induce- 
ments presented later. It is a characteristic of youth that it is 
untaught and formative ; philosophic interpretations are never 
entered into during this period. Perception rather than concep- 
tion, and an acceptance of the symbolic teaching of nature, rather 
than an actual reading of its meaning, characterize the thought 
of incipient investigation. Hence the revelations of God were 
expressed to this peculiar age by signs and symbols, but “ when 
the fullness of time had come ” a new series had to be instituted, 
for man’s mind had become philosophic and critical. He had 
outgrown the shadows and types of things to come; he must 
now investigate nowmena as well as receive phenomena. 

A writer in the Sunday-School Times tor January, 1887, 
thus expresses himself upon the relative importance, validity, 
and manner of Old Testament revelation : 

There is in this process a continual advance from the less to the 
more complete. Larger truth comes as man’s capacity to receive 
48—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VII. 
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is trained and developed. The motives which are at first urged 
for right-doing are such as are associated with fear of penalty and 
with temporal rewards. Duty is enforced with higher motives as 
rapidly as the process of training permits, but the loftiest plane is 
reached only in Christianity. While, therefore, we cannot claim 
for Old Testament ethics the same perfect ideals and lofty mo- 
tives with which duty is enforced under Christianity, we are to 
remember that the Old Testament system enfolded the same prin- 
ciples, and that it was continually looking and working toward 
their highest statement and application. 


highest ideals are suited to the times. That view which 
regards Old Testament theology and principles, and even 
Judaism, as just removed from Greek theology or any other 
heathen religion, leads to a denial of the supernatural character 
of Christianity. For, with Augustine, “ Vovwm Testamentum 
in Vetere latet, Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet” is a basal 
truth. Christianity may be said to have evolved out of Juda- 
ism and Old Testament religion. “Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law, or the prophets: I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfill,” are the profound words of the great Teacher. 
Christianity is not a new system of religion appended to Juda- 
ism; it is more than in poetic sense the child of Judaism, 


The principles are the same, the method of realizing their 


Judaism must be regarded as an effort, though misdirected, to 
comprehend Old Testament ethics. Its localism, its formalism 
and ritualism, its peculiar institutions, its symbolic and typical 
teaching, the legislation peculiar to its nationality and the his- 
toric setting of this legislation, and its geographic surroundings 
are all superseded in the growth and permanence and universal- 
ity of its spiritual idea, wnwm continuum systema. The car- 
dinal doctrine of Judaism in its Shema is the same as that of 
Christianity, illustrated and developed in a transcendental unity, 
and portrayed to us in the new principle of love. 

Professor Toy, in his excellent thesaurus, characterizes the 


relation of the two dispensations thus: 


In considering the New Testament dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment, we must distinguish between the spiritual thoughts and 
hopes of the prophets and the local national form in which they 
were clothed. In point of fact, the prophets announced the com- 
plete restoration of the Israelitish nationality, with political power 
and glory, with religious leadership and general pre-eminence o 
other nations. The idea of religious re-creation was always prom- 
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inent, but it was never dissociated from the expectation of polit- 
ical regeneration. ‘The nation was to be exemplary in obedience 
to the divine law, and, by its enlightenment, its holiness, and its 
suffering, was to lead foreign nations to the truth, and be their 
recognized head. Now, politically, all these hopes were cruelly 
disappointed; the Israelitish nation went steadily down, with one 
brief stay in the Maccabean period, till its extinction by the 
Romans. But the other side of the prophetic expectation was ful- 
filled in a remarkable manner. Israel did become, through Jesus 
Christ and Christianity, the religious teacher of the world; not 
in the way the prophets looked for, but still in a very real way. 
Moreover, this religious victory was a direct result of the relig- 
ious principles announced by the prophets. It was no accident 
that Christianity was the daughter of Judaism; the deeper inner 
life of Israel ran its course according to a definite law, and flowered 
out into Christianity by the very principle of its being. History 
offers no grander picture than the religious life of Israel; the 
prophets for four-centuries or more pouring out their souls in 
passionate longings for the ideal State, upbraiding, encouraging, 
denouncing, urging, dragging the nation with unflagging enthu- 
siasm and hopefulness toward a splendid future in w hich “politic al 
supremacy went hand in hand with ethical or religious purity ; 
the slow but sure vanishing of the people’s political life as the 
centuries passed ; and, finally, when the situation seemed hopeless, 
Christianity starting into life, the embodiment of the prophets’ 
religious longing, the realization, on a scale of which they had 
not dreamed, of the best that they had announced for their own 
people and for all the world. 


Cardinal Newman, desiring to vindicate the Catholic doe- 
trines and to establish them upon a sound philosophic basis 
thus trenchantly formulates his theory of development : 


That the increase and expansion of the Christian creed and 
ritual, and the variations which have attended the process in the 
case of individual writers and Churches, are the necessary attend- 
ants on any philosophy or polity which takes possession of the 
intellect and heart, and has had any wide or extended dominion ; 
that, from the nature of the human mind, time is nece ssary for the 

full compre hension and pe rfection of great ideas ; and that the 
highest and most wonderful truths, though communicated to the 
worl 1 once for all by inspired teac she rs, C ould not be comprehended 
all at once by the recipients, but, as being received and transmitted 
by minds not inspired, and through media which were human, have 
required only the longer time and deeper thought for their full 
elucidation: this may be called the theory of development. 


This statement of the theory of development is clear and 
forcible. The use the Cardinal makes of it to establish the 
peculiar tenets and hereditary traditions of the Catholic Church 
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is one phase of the use of truth. His use of this theory 
establishes an eclectic method in the compilation of church 
doctrine, discarding the su¢ generis character of Christianity. 
The supernatural character and origin of Christianity gives it 
this sw Je neris mark. It is, however, not above the plane of 
orderly development, but is subject to historic development, as 
all other great facts. It must be remembered that it is for man, 
and must adapt itself to man, that he may realize its highest 
ideals and transform himself to a pattern the likeness of which 
it faithfully portrays. Its development is conditioned by the 
progress of the race, and finds an analogue in the world of 
physical development. Butler, in his great treatise on the 
Course of the World, says: 


The whole natural world and government of it is a scheme or 
system; not a fixed, but a progressive, one: a scheme in which the 
operation of various means takes up a great length of time before 
the end they tend to can be attained. The change of seasons, the 
ripening of the fruits of the earth, the very history of a flower, is 
an instance of this, and so is human life. Thus vegetable bodies 
and those of animals, though possibly formed at once, yet grow 
up by degrees to a mature state; and thus rational agents, who an- 
imate these latter bodies, are naturally directed to form each his 
own manners and character by the gradual gaining of knowledge 
and experience, and by a long course of action, Our existence is 
not only successive, as it of necessity must be, but one state of our 
life and being is appointed by God to be a preparation for another, 
and that to be the means of attaining to another succeeding one: 
infancy to childhood, childhood to youth, youth to mature age. 
Men are impatient for precipitating things; but the Author of 
nature appears deliberate throughout his operations, accomplishing 
his natural ends by slow, successive steps. And there is a plan of 
things beforehand laid out, which from the nature of it requires 
various systems of means, as well as length of time, in order to 
the carrying on its several parts into execution. Thus in the daily 
course of natural providence God operates in the very same man- 
ner as in the dispensation of Christianity, making one thing sub- 
servient to another, this to somewhat further, and so on through 
a progressive series of means which extend both backward and for- 
ward beyond our utmost view. Of this manner of operation, 
every thing we see in the course of nature is as much an instance 
as any part of the Christian dispensation. 


This affirmation confirms us in our opinion that at present 
no new doctrine is necessary to salvation, or in any wise to be 


anticipated in the future. A limit must be placed to new rev- 
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elations, and the record of the past eighteen hundred years war- 
rants us in the belief that new revelations of fundamental doc- 
trine necessary to salvation are not to be expected. Yet the 
general Church of Christ, or particular branches of the same, 
may, in fact, possess fuller light and larger views upon different 
points in different ages by utilizing those of the past, even as any 
individual believer by divine grace increases his spiritual know]- 
edge ; also by using knowledge previously acquired in different 
points, at different times, or through conference or private med- 
itation, or by the laws of natural growth in experience. The 
laws of heredity and transmission and growth obtain as well in 
the Christian Church as in individuals or races. The acquisi- 
tions of the past become the possessions of the present. Stand- 
ing upon the shoulders of the past, each age is to do its own 
thinking ; nevertheless that thinking is colored, if not modified, 
by that of the preceding age. Theological knowledge, likewise, 
is capable of a like movement in time—a true successive history 
—from rudimentary chronicling of simple moral precepts and 
historical facts to the more elaborate systematic arrangement of 
doctrines. This takes place in two principal ways. The first 
is the process of logical development of primitive truth in its 
consequences, connections, and applications; the second is a 
positive discovery. The latter includes unexpected confirma- 
tions and illustrations of revealed truth from new sources, and 
proof in support of the evidence, and the like. 

Growth in theological knowledge is confirmed further in a 
similar growth in historical science. Hegel’s famous divisions 
of history into three parts is well known by all students: 1. We 
have original history, in which the historian is a narrator of 
the deeds of his own time. He compiles the legends that may 
have been handed down, but does not investigate; he simply 
compiles ; in other words, he isachronicler. 2. 2eflective his- 
tory. “It is history whose mode of representation is not really 
confined by the limits of time to which it relates, but whose 
spirit transcends the present.” 3. PAdlosophical history. This is 
a thoughtful consideration of events. The historian is also a phi- 
losopher, and investigates the genesis, movement, and modifica- 
tion of the ideas of history in all ages amongall peoples. This 
relative growth is due to the natural growth in logical science. 
That there has been a development in the apprehension and 
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treatment of the contents of revelation, and that this devel- 
opment is in obedience to the psychological principle, is fully 
illustrated in the contrast presented between the theologies of 
the present and those of the past. Observe the experimental, 
practical, and historical theology of the Fathers. 

Indeed, a constructed theology was foreign to their mind and 
purpose. Their language is that of a simple age, and though 
the truths considered are eternal, their treatment of them was 
simple and practical. Take, for example, the epistles of the apos- 
tolic Father St.Clement. No one who reads these famed epis- 
tles can escape being impressed with the piety of the writer or the 
practical value of the writings. His thought is biblical thought, 
clothed in the language of devotion arrived at by a careful 
perusal of the apostolic writings. It is painfully evident, also, 
that an eclecticism, which, while it shows great receptivity, 
betrays also a want of originality, is the distinguishing mark of 
his writings. Here and there his homilies are illuminated with 
an illustration that does not illustrate. And it is not too severe 
to say, with Farrar, that his writings “ consist in large measure 
of a mosaic of phrases which he has caught up from his pred- 
ecessors,” which, when contrasted with the mystical intuition 
of John, the dialectical subtility of Paul, the pragmatism of 
Augustine, or the bold innovations of Swedenborg, is monoto- 
nous, if not insipid. They cannot be said to have constructed 
a theology, in the true sensé of the term. Truth discovered 
latterly, while not in opposition to them, is yet fuller and deeper. 
This is no disparagement, but only a plain recognition of incon- 
trovertible facts. Theirs was an age of simplicity, faith, and gen- 
uine narration of the fundamental facts of Christian theology, 
and not of a critical examination or logical discussion, or a philo- 
sophical construction of these facts into a system. An appeal 
to the Fathers, therefore, upon the rationality of any disputed 
question in modern theology, does not put a quietus upon the 
discussion, nor is their silence an evidence of the untruth or 
unscriptural character of any doctrine not foundin them. They 
themselves lay no claim to a comprehension, nor even to a com- 
pilation, of all doctrines. The method of certain paleontolog- 
ical theologians in ascribing to them a full comprehension or a 
clear statement of all to be believed is unwarranted by the facts, 
and is similar to the cabalistic use of the Old Testament. 
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Advancing to the medieval times, we find a theology differ- 
ent in its aspects and construction. The Sententia of Lom- 
bard and the Summa of Aquinas put into durable form the 
theology of the Fathers. As Dr. Latimer puts it, the period 
of the Fathers is the period of the Deus Homo, while that of 
the scholasties was that of the Cur Deus Homo! It was an 
age decidedly in advance of the Fathers in that it sought a 
philosophic construction and basis to all doctrines, in spite of 
its cumbrousness and disregard of historical criticism in minor 
points. While it is to be confessed that scholasticism gave 
root to many traditions and innovated doctrines which have 
caused much anxiety to later apologists, still its general out- 
come indicated a more critical spirit than that which ruled in 
the period going before. Professor Sheldon, in his superior 
work, gives a full estimate of scholasticism in clear words: 


It cannot be denied that scholasticism has valid grounds of 
commendation. 1. It was a product of wonderful intellectual 
industry, a complete massive structure which may well be com- 
pared with the great creations of medieval art, the Gothic cathe- 
drals. 2. It was a notable advance upon the method of dealing 
with theology in the previous centuries. The writings of the 
Fathers in general give only scattered materials; to arrive at a 
system the reviewer must himself go through the process of con- 
struction. In scholasticism we find the system already made, 
with divisions and outlines as definite and as clear as could be 
desired. 3. It was in large part the working out of a great and 
useful design, namely, the design to demonstrate the rational 
and philosophic nature of Christian truth. 4. Many of its dis- 
tinctions were of genuine worth as safeguards against error or 
as able expositions of truth which Christian theology must ever 
acknowledge. 


Here is a clear proof of the application of the psychological 
principle of development in the apprehension of doctrine. A 
simple law of nature is acknowledged in following this course. 
The scholastics received the theology of the Fathers and erys- 
tallized it, even as the Fathers received the theology of the apos- 
tles and applied it to the morals of the day. We do not at this 
place mention the defects of the age when compared with ours, 
as we desire only to show that it is an advance upon the former. 
When we come to the modern period in the construction of 
theology we find the rubrics of philosophy properly utilized; and 
while there is due respect for the continuity of truth formerly 
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arrived at, we find an independent position taken by all theolo- 
gians. Criticism has arisen in its lower and higher forms, which 
insists that all facts shall be tested by its criteria, and only those 
allowed to pass into permanent existence capable of satisfying 
the “law of the sufficient reason.” The age accepts nothing 
upon faith, no, not even the most ancient traditions, which have 
been declared to be devoid of the adjustment of intelligence. 
This is the critical age, the age of wise skepticism, bringing its 
apparatus to bear upon the facts, theories, doctrines, and tra- 
ditional views of the Bible; also, upon the modus operand: of 
tormer theologians. 

It will not do to antagonize critical theories of the Bible with 
traditional theories of the Bible, for the critic appeals to history 
against tradition; to an array of facts against so-called inferences; 
to the laws of probation against dogmatic assertion; to the 
divine Spirit speaking in the Scriptures against eternal authority. 
History, facts, truth, the laws of thought, are all divine products, 
and most consistent with the divine word, and they will surely 
prevail. 

A biblical theology has arisen as the product of exegetical 
theology, gathering up its stores of truth to insure to system- 
atic theology the truth of Scripture and a solid biblieal footing. 
While modern theology does not seek to depart from the 
Fathers, still it investigates truth in the light of modern science. 
It regards the two typical theologies going before as practical 
and dogmatic, and it seeks a critical, philosophical, and historical 
construction of the truths of the same. 

The conception of theology as seen in the systems of to-day 
is not a mere assimilation ; development is not such a process as 
assimilation; while on the one hand it is assimilative, on the 
other it is the raising into new forms of life the conceptions of 
the past. It is a pew process of investigation with rationally 
scientific data scientifically verifiable, pursuing strictly the inner 
sequence of thought, turning neither to the right hand nor to 
the left. Indeed, the positivistic philosophical conception of 
religion is the extreme development of this principle. One 
error of materialistic philosophers, such as Condorcet, upon 
this point in question is that they put the beginning of history 
and religion in man back in a period of bestiality. Holding to 
the “savage theory” in religion in man’s nature, they claim that 
from this state of savagedom to the present man has received 
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constantly new revelations, and that he is still to receive other 
revelation than is found in Christ. This seeks only to respect 
the law of development, and, if possible, to anticipate and to 
forecast modern theology, with a gratuitous positing of an un- 
provable theory. Modern theology holds that existing princi- 
ples may be incorporated into its ruling idea, giving continuity 
and sovereignty to that idea. This will produce constant 
movement in religion and state, and will give the trend of its 
development and search ; but only when the truth of an idea is 
scientifically and experimentally attested can it live. 

It will be clearly seen in this line of thought that the appre- 
hension of religion is a process of growth depending upon the 
psychological growth of man. 

God revealed himself to the people as a God to be feared. 
They had not risen to the conception of a love-fear; it was, on 
the contrary, a childish fear of punishment. To illustrate fur- 
ther: the barrenness of the idea of the fatherhood of God in the 
Old Lestament, and its fullness in the New Testament, is appar- 
ent to all Bible students. In the Old Testament God is the 
transcendental, unapproachable, omnipotent Creator, “ fearful in 
praises, doing wonders,” God the Lord Almighty. He is in 
Hebrew, "15x. The true significance of this terrible name is 
given by Oehler: “ The name characterizes God as revealing 
himself in his might; the Seventy do not understand the expres- 
sion in the Pentateuch, but it is correctly rendered by tavto- 
xpdtwp in most passages in Job. It is no longer the powerful 
divinity ruling the world in general that is El] Shaddai; but the 
God who testifies himself in special deeds of power by which 
he subdues nature to the ways of his kingdom, making the 
childless Abraham the father of many nations (Gen. xvii, 1, 
compare xxxv, 11), and who causes that race with which he 
has entered into covenant [relation] to experience his powerful 
presence in protection and blessing (Gen. xlili, 14; xlviii, 3; 
xlix, 25).” 

Even in the Psalms God is represented in his might and 
power. In the giving of the commandments, also, he appears 
as a terrible God and not as a father. It was the undue and 
exclusive emphasis of this characteristic of God—which char- 
acteristic was necessary in that age—that produced the warped 
demiurge conception in the gnostic times of Christianity. 
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Dr. Candlish, who has made a study of this question, is positive 
in his assertion : : 

There is little, or I think I may say nothing, of the filial ele- 
ment in the recorded experiences of Old Testament believers. 
The Psalms entirely want it. The nearest approach to it, per- 


haps, is that most tenderly suggested analogy, “ Like as a father 3 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” : 
Dr. Bruce, claiming this to be an exaggeration, asserts there is { 


found a filial spirit of trust in God in some measure, but is 
forced to admit, however, “that while this is true it is not less 
true that there is a certain obscuration of the filial conscious- 
ness discernible in the utterances of Old Testament saints, 
which is due to two closely connected causes, namely, the influ- 
ence of the legal covenant and the habit of judging God’s 
purpose by the course of outward events.” a] 

But as soon as we enter the New Testament God is spoken of ; 
as, “* Idrep °—F ather—loving, forgiving, reconciling, and com- 
ing nigh to the world of sinners. The history of this idea o€ the 2) 
fatherhood of God sets clearly before us revelation in progress 


ind apprehension of it also. The growth of the Messianic 


idea also bears out this truth. Beginning with the “seed of | 

the woman,” it advances until we have the Light to lighten ( 

the Gentiles, and the glory of his people Israel, the Immanuel, 

God with us. Though the Messianic idea is an old one, still it 

gathers foree with the growth of the people, gradually disen- 

tangling itself from misty ritualism and standing out by an 

evolutionary process in bold front. 

Benard has sought to show a growth in apprehension of this 

character as well as of doctrine among the apostles. The 

characterization of Christianity as Paulism by the Tiibingen 

school is a blind, dogmatic, and pragmatic attempt to vindicate 

for Christianity a growth element which had only been grasped 

by and had culminated in the mind of this master-apostle. 

Certain it is that the springs of divinity from which Paul 

drank were deeper than those from which Barnabas drank, and 

that the eye of John peered farther into the transcendental 

Godhood with mystic reverence and inborn intuition than did 

Judas or Thomas. It is no disparagement of inspiration among 

tle apostles to aftirm that there were differences among them in 

spiritual discernment and apprehension of Christian doctrines. 
i 
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The apprehension of religion is subject to corruption and 
aberrations ; yet aberrations are the signs of activity. There is 
progression and retrogression ; these alternate, but the move- 
ment is onward in religious knowledge. Herbert Spencer, in 
his Sociology, characterizes these two phases of one movement 
in race development as necessarily concomitant forces, both 
establishing the great fact. He says: 

While the degradation theory, as currently held, is untenable, 
the theory of progression, taken in its unqualified form, seems to 
me untenable also. If, on the one hand, the notion of savagery as 
‘aused by lapse from civilization is irreconcilable with evidence, 
there is, on the other hand, inadequate warrant for the notion that 
the lowest savagery has always been as low as it is now. It is 
quite possible, and I believe highly probable, that retrogression 
has been as frequent as progression. 


This is written to show that in civilization, as in science, men 
have not advanced always by a direct route, and that the present 
barbarous condition was preceded by a more civilized one. 
While, perhaps, in Christian doctrine we have never swayed 
so far as to obliterate the higher correct standing, the truth is 
still patent in schisms, aberrations, and corruptions, that retro- 
gression has alternated with progression. 

An age of doctrinal activity produces aberrations; these are 
but attempts to comprehend the measures of truth. Religion, 
then, must be regarded as the “universal phenomenon of the 
race,” and as such is subject to the laws of historic development 


iccording to the psychological principle. 
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Arr. V.—THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


I. “Tue kingdom of God is within you.” The Pharisees 
understood by the phrase “ kingdom of God,” a present, tem- 
poral, visible government of the Messiah. They asked Jesus 
directly “when the kingdom of God should come,” and he an- 
swered, “ The kingdom of God cometh not with observation” 
—that is, is not outwardly observable, nor indeed seen at all as 
a system of government. It is no use to say, “ Lo here! or, lo 
there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” The 
word here rendered “ within” is evréc, and is only used twice 
in the New Testament, to wit, Luke xvii, 21, and in Matt. xxiii, 
26, where Jesus says, “Cleanse first that which is within the 
cup or platter, that the outside of them may be clean also;” 
it is used here unquestionably as meaning within, and not 
among. The commentators who say it means among in Luke 
xvii, 21, refer to some obscure classical passages where svt0c¢ 
may be construed among , but that is not its primary meaning 
in the Greek classics: and some of the best lexicons, such as 
Liddell and Scott’s, do not give among as one of the defini- 
tions of entos. The Mediterranean Sea is called é¢vréc 6aiac0a, 
inner sea. Whedon says it does not mean among in this 
connection. In the New Testament Greek en and es are the 
only prepositions translated among. Where the good seed 
fell among thorns, it is ezs. Bethlehem was not to be least 
among ev, the cities of Judah. Jesus said, in effect, to the 
Pharisees, You cannot discern the kingdom of God by your 
natural eyes, nor by mere reasoning; it is, if you have it at all, 
“within you.” 

It is said, that the Pharisees did not have the kingdom of 
God within them, and therefore Jesus could not say it “is within 
you.” He was speaking to the people generally as well as to 
the Pharisees. He meant, If you have or enjoy God’s kingdom 
it will be in your hearts. 

Jesus laid down the first law of salvation when he said, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” The only positive, 
certain, and eternal way of developing the highest possibilities 
of the human soul is in this seeking of the kingdom of God. 
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Evidently Christ intended by the phrase “and his righteous- 
ness,” to make it perfectly clear that an inner moral and spirit- 
ual state was to be sought, which was a state of righteousness. 

The definitions of Paul on theological questions are match- 
less. He would have the people understand that mere customs, 
traditions, outer services, and even serious convictions of per- 
sonal duties, were not to be regarded as equivalent to true 
inward piety, “for the kingdom of God is not meat and drink ; 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost” 
(Rom. xiv, 17). ‘“ Meat commendeth us not to God: for 
neither, if we eat, are we the better; neither, if we eat not, are 
we the worse ” (1 Cor. viii, 8). The kingdom of God is like the 
good seed ; indeed, the children of God are the good seed. Tow 
hard is it for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God! Pub- 
licans and harlots entered the kingdom before the haughty 
priests of the hierarchy. We must enter into the kingdom of 
God like little children. In many passages in the New Testa- 
ment the inner spiritual state wrought by the Holy Ghost is 
described as the kingdom of God. 

Nicodemus came to Jesus by night to inquire about the king- 
dom. He had vague, indefinite, gross ideas about Christ and 
his work. Jesus perfectly understood him, and at once unde- 
ceived him in reference to the nature of his work. It must 
have been a most startling fact announced to the inquiring sage 
and rabbi when Jesus said, “Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God!” To enter the kingdom of 
God, it is necessary to submit to Jesus Christ in one solemn 
act of self-surrender and self-consecration. It is the same thing 
as “being in Christ;” and “if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature.” “ According to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
“ Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
by the word of God, which liveth and abideth forever.” “Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done.” 

Without this essential, real, conscious, divine change of heart 
through a personal spiritual dwelling in Christ, having Christ 
in us, the kingdom of God is a foreign country to us, and we 
ire aliens and strangers to it. Salvation is not a mechanical 
force, and a man cannot be naturalized into the kingdom of 
God by rules and regulations made by men. Noman nor com- 
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bination of men can open or shut the kingdom of God. Arch- 
deacon Farrar, in an article in the CAristian World, insists that 

‘a religion is to do any good in the world it must be full of 
tire.” He says: 


When faith has got to rely on deified symbols and pompous 
claims it is dead, it needs a resurrection, it needs a new Pente- 


cost. 


After referring to reformers of the past, such as Wiclif, Huss, 
Luther, Wesley, and Whitefield, and the life they brought into 
the Church, he says: 


And so it would be now, if among the many echoes God 
would send us one voice; if among the twenty thousand priests he 
would send us one prophet; but one man with his soul so elec- 
tric with the fire of God that he would make us feel that God is 
face to face with any one of us, and that the kingdom of God is 
within us. Men are always testing their own religionism and that 
of their neighbors by agreement about small points of disputed 
belief or variant ceremony; but Christ’s test treats such things 
as extremely insignificant, and he says, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” The real question to ask about any religious belief 
is, Does it hinder the fire of love? Does it make the life stronger, 
sweeter, purer, nobler? Does it run through the whole society 
like a cleansing flame, burning up all that 1s mean and base and 
selfish and impure? If it stands this test it is no heresy. 


One who obeys God is inthe kingdom of God; the promise 
of the Father is the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

Luke says (Acts i, 3) that Jesus during the “forty days” of 
his sojourn with his apostles between his resurrection and as- 
cension was speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God. The Roman Catholics say that he then gave full 
instructions concerning the hierarchy he intended to estab- 
lish, and the seven sacraments and other papal inventions not 
found in the word of God. 

Bloomfield says : 

Jesus, after his resurrection, appeared and talked (1) to Mary 
Magdalene (Matt. xxviii, 1-9); (2) to the two disciples on the way 
to Emmaus (Luke xxiv, 15); (3) to Peter (Luke xxvi, 35); (4) to 
ten of the apostles, Thomas being absent (Luke ii, 24-36; John 
xx, 19); (5) to the eleven apostles (John xx, 26); (6) to seven 
apostles at the Sea of Tiberias (John xxi, 4); (7) to James (1 Cor. 
xv, 7); (8) to the apostles and disciples together, when he led 
them to Bethany (Luke xxiv, 50), from whence he ascended to 
heaven in the presence of above five hundred brethren at once 
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(1 Cor. xv, 6). In all these conversations there is not one syllable 
about church government. Instead of spending his last days on 
earth in founding an imperial church organization Jesus seemed 
most anxious that his disciples should understand that his king- 
dom was spiritual. When, at the last meeting, just before his 
ascension, they inquired, “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Israel?” he said, “It is not for you to 
know the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his 
own power. But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me both 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the ut- 
termost part of the earth.” This was the final answer to their 
eager questions about the new kingdom. The substance of it 
was, Ye shall receive power from the Holy Ghost, and shall be 
my witnesses in the world. 


II. It must be admitted, however, that there is an outer vis- 
ible government, which may be called the kingdom of God. Let 
us endeavor to obtain an idea of the Church of our Lord Jesus. 
When he was upon the earth he was anxious to preach the 
Gospel, and to lead the people into his holy kingdom. He 
went from village to village and preached the kingdom of 
God. He sent his disciples to preach. He instructed the 
twelve apostles in the nature of his kingdom. He did not 
organize them into any visible government. He did not 
give any specific rules about any church or organization. He 
left the entire subject of church organization to the neces- 
sities of the case and the wisdom of his disciples. It would 
have been a very easy thing for our Lord to have given, in 
brief, the outlines of an ecclesiastical establishment. The first 
ministers of the Church were careful to have the people un- 
derstand that they simply represented Jesus Christ: “for we 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord ; and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus’ sake” (2 Cor. iv, 5): they preached 
repentance toward God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; the 
sum of their preaching was Jesus and the resurrection. They 
were to teach all nations, to disciple them, to lead them into 
the kingdom of God. When they began to preach, even be- 
fore the death of Christ, people were convinced and some did 
repent and believe the Gospel. They stood face to face with a 
wicked world and preached righteousness. 

The first great success was on the day of Pentecost, when 
three thousand people were converted. It must have become 
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evident to the leaders that organization of some kind was essen- 
tial. Peter was a natural leader on account of his boldness, 
eloquence, and mental vigor. He was an acknowledged leader 
among the apostles, but that he was commissioned to organize 
a new hierarchy, with himself as pope, is wholly out of the 
range of historic probability. The keys of the “kingdom of 
heaven” given to him were emblematic representations of 
the authority intrusted to him and to all the apostles to decide 
questions of church membership in the incipient organization 
which they would be certain to make, and in all other Churches 
for all time. The house or building or temple would have 
its keys. Peter was to admit the Gentiles to the “kingdom 
of heaven;” and this was the first use of the keys. That 
these keys meant any thing more than the pronounced will 
of the body of the Church to admit or reject members as it 
deemed proper is most absurd. The keys gave Peter no tem- 
poral nor spiritual power over his brother-ministers. He never 
assumed any such authority. He deserved credit for his con- 
fession of faith in Christ, and won his primacy simply by his 
preaching at Pentecost and by his open admission of Gentiles 
to the communion of the kingdom of heaven. The Church 
grew up from necessity, and made additions as the obvious de- 
mands required. ‘Upon this rock will I build my Church” 
(Matt. xvi, 18). Christ is the Rock upon which the Church is 
built, and the confession of Peter is his statement of the fact of 
Christ’s Messiahship and headship. The distinction between 
Peter’s name and the real rock, or Petra, is significant. Thou 
art Petros, and on this petra (feminine and simply rock) I 
will build my Church. The Roman Catholics do not admit 
any distinction, but build every thing on Peter. Jesus, we 
think, made a reference to Peter’s name on account of his faith- 
ful and intelligent confession, but purposely changed the term, 
that Peter and all the rest might understand that his truth and 
himself constituted the foundation of the Church. Peter never 
laid any claims to pre-eminence nor infallibility, but expressly 
declared that Christ is the living “ Stone,” the “chief Corner- 
stone” of the Church, and all truly in the building are “lively 


stones,” a spiritual house, a holy priesthood (1 Pet. ii, 5, 6). 
This is the first time Jesus alludes to his Church, congrega- 
tion, or community, which we believe is the visible kingdom of 
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heaven, made up of those who already have the kingdom of 
God within them. 

Naturally wishing to make the very best provision possible 
for the new converts, the apostles would organize them into so- 
cieties according to the best light they had. They never lost 
sight of the original idea of the kingdom of God. Paul says, 
“Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost?’ The enlargement of the kingdom of God was by acces- 
sions of living, quickened, regenerated souls. The temple was 
to be built with “lively stones,” and so be “a holy temple in 
the Lord.” They began to build thus, putting stone upon stone, 
adding daily such disciples as were saved. The apostles no 
doubt obeyed literally the command of Christ, and preached 
“first to the Jews.” They sought the synagogues, and if kindly 
received preached in them ; and many synagogues were in time 
converted into Christian churches, with the arrangements for 
ofticial oversight and general work but little changed. 

They were used to elders and deacons in the synagogues. 
Archbishop Whately, in his work on The Kingdom of God, 
makes this point, and shows its reasonableness. The apostles 
would not be apt to adhere to the ritual of the Jewish Church, 
because most of it was entirely done away by the sacrifice of 
Christ. They had trouble about circumcision and some other 
questions, which were settled from time to time as occasion re- 
quired. The unit of the Church was the converted disciples ; 
the churches were at first distinct and independent communities 
or assemblies. Finally wider union was necessary, and elders 
became bishops or overseers or superintendents. The first mis- 
sions were undertaken without any plan except to preach the 
Gospel wherever the Spirit might lead. These missions, taking 
in vast regions, would finally be organized into Hous or cir- 
cuits. The first ministers would be obliged to use some means 
to protect themselves and the churches from self-constituted 
preachers and false teachers. The apostles ordained elders in 
every city, and put them in charge of the immediate interests of 
these churches. These elders in time became leaders in the 
Church and ordained other elders, and doubtless there was a sort 
of apostolic succession; but that any peculiar virtue was transmit- 
ted by the forms of setting apart elders and deacons is without 
the slightest intimation in the Scriptures, and has no real ground 
49—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VII. 
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in reason. While we believe in the Episcopal form of church 
government as being well adapted to the purposes of religious 
propagandism, and acknowledge that it has full as much seript- 
ural authority as any other form, we do not believe that it was 
specifically ordained by Christ, nor organized by the apostles as 
of divine authority. 

Archbishop Whately says: 

It is worth remarking, also, that, as if on purpose to guard 
against the assumption which might not unnaturally have taken 
place, of some supremacy such as no Church was designed to 
enjoy, on the part of Jerusalem, the fountain-head of the religion, 
it was by special appointment of the Holy Spirit that Saul and 
Barnabas were ordained to the very highest ya of the apostle- 
ship, not by the hands of the other apostles, ¢ r by any person at 
Jerusalem, but by the elders of Antioch. This would have been 
the less remarkable had no human ordination at all taken place, 
but merely a special immediate appointment of them by divine 
revelation. But the command was, “ Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.” Some reason 
for such a procedure there must have been ; and it does seem 
probable that it was designed for the very purpose (among others) 
of impressing on men’s minds the independence and equality of 
the several churches on earth. 


We give this, italics and all, just as the learned author put 
it. It is beyond controversy a true statement of facts and a 
logical deduction from them. Archbishop Whately rejects the 
dogmas of apostolic succession as utterly illogical and unhistor- 
ical. He vindicates the Episcopal form of church government, 
and by strong inference also the Presbyterian, but solely on the 
ground of expediency and apostolic usage among the churches 
in the perfect freedom of their own judgment. He repudiates 
tradition as an authority, and deprecates tlie use that is made by 
ministers and members of his own Church of doubtful “ tradi- 
tions” to build up the theory of “ what they call Apostolic Sue- 
Cession 5 
traced up in an unbroken an undoubted chain to the apostles 
themselves, through men regularly ordained by them or their 
successors, according to the exact forms originally appointed.” 


that is, in our havi Ing a ministry whose desce nt can be 


And all Christians (so called) who do not come under this de- 
scription, are to be regarded as outcasts from the household ot 
faith, or at best in a condition “analogous to that of the Samar- 


itans of old,” who worshiped on Mount Gerizim, or as in an 
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intermediate state between Christianity and heathenism, “and 
as left to the unecovenanted mercies of God.” He thinks the 
dogma is not only obscure, disputable, and out of the reach of 
the mass of mankind, but even self-contradictory, subversive 
of our own and every Church’s claims, and leading to the very 
evils of doubt and schismatical division which it is desired to 
guard against. 

The rock on which I am persuaded our reformers intended, 
and rightly intended, to rest the ordinances of our Church, is the 
warrant to be found in the Holy Scriptures written by, or under 
the direction of, those to whom our Lord had intrusted the duty 
of “teaching men to observe all things whatsoever he had com- 
manded them.” For in these Scriptures we find a divine sanction 
clearly given to a regular Christian community, a Church, which 
is, act -ording to the definition in our nineteenth Article, “ac ongre- 

gation—that i is, society or community (ecclesia)—of f: Lithful men, 
in which the pure word of God is preac hed and the sacraments 
duly administered according to Christ’s ordinance.” 


Dr. Whately was a man of profound learning, of clear, acute, 
logical intellect, and of undisputed piety and fidelity to Christ. 
He could not accept apostolical succession, for he knew it 
could not be proved by any attainable historic facts. 

If this illogical, modern, absurd dogma were out of the way 
there is no reason why the Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Methodist Episcopal Churches should not 
begin hopeful negotiations for ultimate organic union. 

Dr. Whately’s logic would naturally leave out of any list of 
essentials many things which his own Church has of late put 
into its ceremonies and its outer habiliments. So the High 
Church Episcopalian gets behind his ten-rail fence and warns 
off all comers who will not take his traditions for facts and his 
ceremonies as apostolic. His nearest approach to fraternal 
union is a proposition to let down his bars if all the rest will 
come into his rather small inclosure. 


Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool, in a tract recently issued, asserts : 


Episcopacy is not absolutely necessary to the being of a 
Church, however useful and de rity rable for its well-being. 
Ile also adds in reference to certain well-defined tendencies : 


If we cannot maintain the Established Church of England 
without giving up Protestantism and admitting Romanism, we 
had better have no Establishment at all; and if the Established 
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Church of England tolerates and sanctions the Romish mass and 
the confessional among her clergy, it is my firm conviction that 
the people of this country will not long tolerate the Established 
Church of England. 


Dean Perowne, of Peterborough, recently uttered a manly 
and liberal protest against “the modern theory ” that the dis- 
senting Churches are not Churches in the sight of God. “I 
cannot, I dare not,” he says, in Lippincott’s, “ for one moment 
accept the position that these Churches are not Churches at all ; 


that their ministers are not lawful ministers and their sacraments 


not valid sacraments.” He honors their piety and the noble 
army of martyrs these Churches have produced ; he prefers 
Episcopacy, but “in the name of truth and Christian charity ” 
he pleads “for the recognition of a larger, deeper, truer bond 
of union between all Christian Churches than any that is to be 
found in an external organization.” 

Eve ry ecclesiastical claim must be backed up by indubitable 
historic facts, and absolutely proven by actual results. The 
pretense of divine authority becomes less and less effective as 
we come nearer to the light. Jesus Christ is the true Light, 
and dwelling in him is being in the kingdom of God. 

III. Quite a number of the sects adopt for themselves a sort 
of apostolic succession. The Baptists, so numerous, aggressive, 
and progressive, yet assume sometimes to be the only true 
Church. They trace their ecclesiastical genealogy through a 
number of widely diverse sects, as, for instance, the Waldenses, 
who never were Baptists, and the Paulicians, who were utter 
heretics, and so up to John the Baptist. The Baptist believer 
who undertakes to prove this regular line of descent has a weary 
way to travel through vast quagmires as well as deep rivers. 
Some of his points are no better than mere guesses, and his 
company is often of a sort that no modern Christian would care 
to associate with. His reasoning is the fruit of a too ardent 
sectarianism. 

le says (and we have actually read in a regular Baptist 
paper his arguments): 

Our Church is the very same body that Jesus Christ organized, 
and the Baptist Church has been the only Christian Church 
through all the ages. Of course this is so, for Jesus said that * the 
gates of hell should not prevail against” his Church, and if there 
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had been a time when the Baptist Church did not exist, tien the 
gates of hell did prevail; therefore the Baptist Church is the 
true, original, apostolic, and only Christian Church, and Paul 
spake unadvisedly when he said he was sent not to baptize, but 
to preach the Gospel. 


The Mormon delusion and fraud claims to be the kingdom 
of God. It is really a system of mental slavery and moral pol- 
lution, embodying the worst features of Mohammedanism and 
the cast-off usages of the patriarchal ages. It is the glorifi- 
cation of lust and the complete subjection of woman to the 
hopeless beastliness of polygamy. That it has some habits of 
worldly thrift cannot redeem it from its fanatical antagonism to 
Christian morals. It is a cancerous, leprous, infectict.s plague- 
spot on the body politic. It began in the grossest fraud, and 
has been perpetuated by the same crime. 

Our brethren of the “ Christian Church,” whose originator is 
yet remembered, claim the entire river of Jordan as their own 
property. They deprecate all divisions of the true Church, and 
kindly invite us to come and camp with them and be baptized, and 
so settle this matter in a reasonable and pious way. They feel 
that we are not justified in staying away from their only apos- 
tolic and true Christian Church. Then the procession becomes 
lively, and stretches out over all lands and all waters, and some 
two or three hundred little camps are seen in the interminable 
highway, and end in a sect that believes almost exclusively in 
“feet washing.” That seems to us a most commendable habit, 
for we have often had to travel and be with people that would 
be greatly improved if they would join these people and wash 
their feet. We commend the usage as entirely Christian, pious, 
proper, and comfortable. The less the little sects have the more 
they think they have. We do not object to them, and believe 
that they are sincere, if not always wise ; but it would be modest, 
if not religious, for all Christians to speak charitably concerning 
their brethren, and not be so perfectly sure that themselves are 
infallibly right and every body else certainly wrong. 

IV. The causes of church divisions and numerous sects are 


many : 

1. The moral corruption of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
and its frightful persecutions of dissenters. That led to the 
revolt under Luther. 
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2. The want of righteousness and true holiness in national 
churches, such as the Church of England in Wesley’s time, and 
the State Churches of Germany and Scandinavia. Revivals 
are reformations, and the attempt to suppress them produces 
schisms and new churches. 





2 


3. The ambition of leaders has resulted in the organization 
of numerous small sects. Sometimes they were right and often 
they were wrong, but they divided the Church. 

4. What is called principle lias exalted every doctrine of the 

Bible and every usage of the Church in all ages, and many 
merely human notions, into supreme importance, and made 
many divisions and a multitude of small sects. Among En- 
glish-speaking people there are over two hundred sects. 
5. For Methodism we only claim that it is a seriptural and 
reasonable Christian community or Church, founded on the 
best and most logical deductions from apostolic practice. It is 
an efficient working body of disciples endeavoring to glorify 
God on earth and enjoy him forever in heaven. 

Methodism lays no claim to exclusive scriptural origin. It 
has no quarrel with any other denomination, and is willing to 
prom te fraternity and unity wherever possible. Rejecting the 
Roman Catholic theory of church government, it denies that 
traditi 
pope. 
“kingdom of God.” It believes that every believer that 


is a proper rule of action, and that Peter was ever a 


on 
It totally rejects the claim of Romanism, that 2 is the 


meekly trusts and sincerely obeys the Lord Jesus is in the 
kingdom of God, and the kingdom of God is in him. It does 
not believe that there is any mechanical device for sav ing souls 
that is of any value whatever. “The kingdom of God is 
within you.” It is “righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” The whole Christian course of life is found in obey- 
ing Christ. When we do whatsoever he commanded, we are 
true and loyal subjects of the * kingdom of God.” 

But if there can be, by any possible ecclesiastical chain, any 
thing like apostolic succession, no Church can claim more clearly 
and logically all the benefits of being a part of the chain than 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. John Wesley was as true an 
eprscopos as ever existed from the time that the elders at Anti- 


och set apart Paul and Barnabas to this day. Ile was in all 


real, regular successions, and a just and faithful member of the 
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alleged historic and scriptural line of ministers of the kingdom 
of God. We do not believe that there is any clearer historic 
fact than that. Paul and Barnabas were set apart for the work 
whereunto God called them by the elders at Antioch, who fasted 
and prayed and laid their hands upon these ministers and sent 
them away. That sending was in perfect accord with the will 
of God, for it is said, “So they, being sent forth by the Holy 
Ghost, departed unto Seleucia, and from thence sailed to Cy- 
prus” (Acts xiii, 4). So Wesley, led by the Holy Spirit, set 
apart Thomas Coke to come to America and organize the 
Church here, and he was the first Protestant authorized or- 
dained episcopos that exercised his office on this continent. 

6. The question of unity must be considered without any 
attempt whatsoever to bring about uniformity. The idea of a 
federation of the Churches on the basis of individual equality 
and church independence seems to us seasonable and feasible, 
and ought not to be treated with contempt. Methodism must 
divide more, for the sake of union, by the organization of Gen- 
eral Conferences in her missions, and possibly at home. Our 
General Conferences will have to be organized on geograph- 
ical lines, and we must have some bond of unity differing from 
our General Conferences. Why not have a Decennial Ecumen- 
ical Methodist Conference that should embrace all Methodism ? 
Why not have a similar board of union for all the Churches 


in the whole world, leaving each one to pursue its own work 


in its own way? This Pan-evangelical, Christian Conference 
could meet as it might determine, and by mutual good-will, 
charity, and common sense take away the reproach of Christen- 
dom, and help to direct the whole force of Christianity against 
the common enemy. 

Whatever we may have in the future we must accept God’s 
truth as the only rule of conduct, and “ righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost” as the essential characteristic of all 
who are in the “kingdom of God.” 
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Art. VI.—REGENERATION. 

THERE are two leading theories of regeneration, each with 
subordinate modifications. One may be termed the mechan- 
ical, the other the vital, theory of regeneration. Both alike 
recognize the agency of the Holy Spirit. 

The former regards the Holy Spirit as a power acting exter- 
nally, the latter as acting within ; a quickening, ¢wo7oodv, “ life 
giving or vitalizing power, immanent and indwelling: in one 
word, a vital power.” Of the mechanical theory there are two 
moditications, which constitute the distinctive characteristics of 
the Old and New School (Calvinistic) theology. 

Without multiplying quotations it will be sufficient to give 
leading expositions of afew of the most eminent and accredited 
expounders of each of these schools. First, of the Old School: 
in the profound and learned work of Dr. E. H. McIntosh, on 
Regeneration (p. 13), we tind the following clear and emphatic 
statement : 

Let us clearly see what regeneration is. It is a new birth, the 
implanting of a new life, the implantation of a new nature, the 
formation of anew man. The old nature remains in all its dis- 
tinctness, and the new nature remains in all its distinctness. 
Regeneration is to the soul what the birth of Isaac was to the 
household of Abraham. Ishmael remained the same Ishmael, but 
Isaac was introduced. .. . Regeneration is God’s own work from 
first to last. God is the operator, man is the subject. Man’s 
co-operation is not sought in a work which must ever bear the 
impress of one almighty hand: God was alone in creation, alone 
in redemption, and he must be alone in the mysterious, glorious 
work of regeneration. 

President Dwight says: 

In regeneration the same thing is done by the Spirit of God 
for the soul which was done for Adam by the same divine agent 
at his creation. The soul of Adam was created with a relish 
for spiritual objects. The soul of every man who becomes a 
Christian is renewed by the communication of the same relish. 

Dr. Bellamy defines this change in regeneration as “a new 
divine, holy taste begotten in the heart by the Holy Spirit.” * 
Professor Hyde, in his New Catechism, defines regeneration 
as “an act of God’s Spirit by which he implants a disposition 


to holiness.” « The 


ology, vol. ii, p. 418, 
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In all these definitions the new heart is regarded as a new 
creation ; regeneration is the formation of ‘‘a new nature,” the 
implanting of a “ new relish” or “ taste” or “a holy principle.” 
These are created and put within, as a watch-maker would re- 
store a defective watch to its normal functions by making anew 
the defective or broken parts, taking out the broken mainspring, 
fashioning a new one, and putting it within. The Old School 
theology literalizes the figurative description given by the 
prophet (Ezek. xxxvi, 26): “ A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you: and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of 
flesh ;” not recognizing the fact that, this figure was used sim- 
ply to denote the changes from moral insensibility to sensitive- 
ness, which is effected by the quickening, life-giving power of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The New School theology, discarding this doctrine of the 
miraculous action of the Holy Spirit in the creation or im- 
planting of a “new nature,” “relish,” “ taste,” or “holy prin- 
ciple,” affirms that regeneration consists in “a change of the 
will, or of the governing purpose;” that “regeneration is not 
a thing to be created and communicated, but that the change 
of the governing purpose is per se the change of the moral 
character ;” that “the sinner is competent at any moment to 
make himself a new heart.” 

But here, again, the agency ascribed to the Holy Spirit is 
that of an external power, presenting and enforcing the truth 
which is regarded as the instrument employed by the Holy 
Spirit in producing conviction and conversion, or a change of 
the will. Said an eminent leader of the New School, “If I 
were as eloquent as the Holy Spirit I could convert like the 
Holy Spirit.” This doctrine of the New School theology, 
that the Spirit uses the truth as its instrument in the work 
of conversion, or effecting a change of will, is based on the 
misinterpretation of the passage, “The sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God” (Eph. vi, 17). This passage is 
so interpreted as to separate the Spirit from the truth, and so 
make them two distinct and independent agencies, whereas 
their identity is constantly affirmed in the New Testament. 
Christ himself defines the Spirit as “the Spirit of truth” 
(John xiv, 17; xvi, 13); and the apostle John affirms their 
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complete identity, TO Trvevua oTLV y) adnGera, the Spirit is the 
truth.” * 

Inasmuch as this passage (Eph. vi, 17) is the main reli- 
ance of the New School theology as the Scripture proof of 
their mechanical theory of regeneration, that the Spirit uses 
the truth as a means or instrument in the work of regenera- 
tion as a warrior uses a sword, it will be proper to give it a 
somewhat critical examination. The original is this: «ai ri 
udyaipav tov tvevimatoc, 6 tot pijua Oeod. The relative pro- 
noun 6, translated “ which,” is in the neuter gender, and can- 
not refer to tiv udyaipay, “sword,” as its grammatical anteced- 
ent, since that word is in the feminine gender, but must refer 
to Tov TVvEvUaATOC, the Spirit, which is in the neuter gender, as is 
also the relative 6. It is true that Winer in his Grammar of 
the New Testament Diction, regards this as a case of attraction. 
Grammatically considered, it is a possible construction that 
the relative takes the gender of the predicate of the relative 
clause, but the analysis of the sentence exhibits the incon- 
vruity of such construction. The word in the original, piua, 
derived from péw, * flow,” hence meaning “outflow” or “ ut- 
terance” from God (pjua Oeov), translated “ word of God,” is 
not applicable to the term pdyaipav, “sword,” but to rot mvev- 
uartoc, “the Spirit,” as an “outflow of God.” The figure of 
the sword is simply signiticant of the penetrating power of 
the Spirit. 

The learned Greek scholar and grammarian, Jelf, gives us a 
principle applicable here. It is this: “ Where the emphasis 
is to be laid on the antecedent the attraction of gender does 
not take place :” + If, then, pjua refers to uayapay, “ sword,” 
then “sword” is the emphatic word. But in that case the 
relative must be in the feminine gender to agree with payapay, 
as it is not. But if pjua refers to tvevparoc, “spirit,” then 


spirit” is the emphatic word, and the relative must be in the 
neuter, as it is. 

The question naturally suggested by the apostle’s description 
of the equipments of a Christian soldier, “ with what kind of 


*From this proposition of the apostle John may be derived a very important 
practical corollary Whoever resists the truth resists the Spirit, and whoever 


lds to the truth yields to the Spirit. 


+ Greek Grammar, vol. li, p. 536 
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a sword should he arm or prepare himself,” is answered by the 
genitive of designation, TOV TVEVUATOC, “of the Spirit,” which 
necessarily is the emphatie word. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv, 12), where the same figure 
of the sword is used with reference to the word of God, “ Aéyoe 
tov Geov,” the description which is given of it as KpeTixde, “a dis- 


cerner,” or, as Alford translates it, *° 


a judger of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart,” cannot apply to any thing but the 
Spirit, or to God himself, as Alford himself concedes. Evi- 
dently here, also, the symbol of the sword is used to emphasize 
the penetrating power of the Holy Spirit. To illustrate this 
power of the Spirit, not only as penetrating but life-giving, 
Christ, in his conversation with Nicodemus, uses the figure of 
the wind, “to mvevua,” the very word which is used to desig- 
nate the Spirit, “which bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth:” unseen but felt, transfusing the whole 
animal organism—itself the vitalizing power of the blood, so 
necessary to life that we call it “the vital air.” 

There is still another theory of regeneration most distinctly 
mechanical. It is the theory of ritualism, which is exhibited in 
its statement of the efficacy of the rite of baptism as the mode 
or means of spiritual regeneration, manifest in the prayer with 
which it precedes the administration of that rite: “ Sanctify this 
water to the mystical washing away of sin ;” and in the affirma- 
tion that baptism is the means “whereby we receive spiritual 
grace ;” and that the subjects of baptism are “thereby made 
children of grace:” all of which reveals “the great necessity 
of this sacrament.” * It is such theory or doctrine of the efti- 
cacy of rites that constitutes ritualism. 

The vital theory, in opposition to the mechanical theory 
of regeneration, in all its varied forms, is that theory which 
recognizes the Holy Spirit as it is represented in Scripture— 
a quickening Gworoody, “life-giving power,’ immanent in its ac- 
tion, working within, a vital power ; as life imparts life, as spirit 
quickens spirit, not merely mediately but immediately, the di- 
vine Spirit, kindred in nature, acting directly on the human 
spirit, as life within the living organism begets life. Accord- 
ing to this theory the Holy Spirit, by its quickening or life- 


* Consult Episcopal Prayer-book under head of Baptism. 
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giving power, imparts sensibility to the moral nature dead in 
trespasses and sins. And it is by this vivification of the moral 
nature that the “new relish” and “new taste,” the “love of 
holiness,” is produced and communicated by the Holy Spirit, not 
by “creating and implanting ” a “new moral nature.” Neither 
is this process of regeneration or renewing of the moral nature 
“wrought without man’s co-operation,” as is taught by the Old 
School theology. Man in his freedom must co-operate in this 
divine process by voluntarily receiving and cherishing the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit in his heart. Herein lies man’s 
responsibility ; and unspeakable and fatal guilt is revealed by 
the apostle in voluntarily “ resisting ” and “ grieving” the Holy 
Spirit. He also warns us of the hopeless doom that must ensue 
from the resistance as well as rejection of the Holy Spirit with 
fearful emphasis and the most solemn pathos (Acts vii, 51; 
Eph. iv, 30). So also power of moral perception—the ability to 
see moral truth, and the moral sensibility to feel its claims and 
obligations—are imparted by the same quickening, Gwotovodv, 
“life-giving ” influences of the Holy Spirit, as capacity or power 
of vision is given to the blind eye by imparting life and sensi- 
tivity to the organ of vision. No accumulation of light exter- 
nally, no intensity of illumination poured on the object presented 
for contemplation, can make the blind man see. 
“°Tis life whereof our souls are scant; 
Life, and more life, is what we want.” 

So Christ revealed his mission, “to give life, and to give it 
more abundantly.” 

With this view of the inward vital action of the Holy Spirit 
—a life-giving power—the whole process of regeneration is 
clearly explained in harmony with the teachings of the New 
Testament. First is the change produced in the moral nature ; 
then follows the change wrought in the will. First, in the 
moral nature: here we recognize the fact of the production of 
a “new relish,” a “new taste,” “love of holiness,” in place of 
aversion to holiness—at least of aversion to holiness in the nat- 


ural heart whenever the law of holiness is opposed to the grat- 
ification of the selfish desires. Now the question is, How is 
this change in the moral nature produced? The mechanical 
theory replies, “By the implantation of a new nature,” by 
“communicating a new relish” or “taste.” The vital theory 
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explains that this change is effected by quickening the moral 
nature through the immanent vital action of the Holy Spirit. 
This is the process: Life, spiritual life, is imparted to the 
moral nature by the immanent vital action of the Holy Spirit 
vivifying it, as the life of its life; and thus it comes to have a 
“new relish,’ “a holy principle,” through the indwelling of 
“the divine Spirit of holiness.” This was the special promise 
of Christ concerning “ the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, even the Spirit of 
truth,” that he should be an inner and abiding life, “ for he 
abideth with you and shall be in you” (John xiv, 17). So also 
the apostle represents God as * working in us,” an immanent 
power “to will and to do of his good pleasure” (Phil. ii, 13). 
Next let us consider the change of will. This is wrought, 
consistently with our moral freedom, by the influence of mo- 
tive, and yet by an efficacious influence. It is not necessary here 
to discuss the various theories concerning the will, whether its 
choice is free or necessitated. In the acceptance of the doctrine 
of the freedom of the will it is by no means necessary to adopt 
the absurd theory of the self-determining power of the will 
independent of motives. The will cannot make choice unless 
there is something to choose, appealing to some susceptibility or 
desire. The will acts only under the influence of motives, but 
still is free to resist such influences or to yield to them. In such 
freedom of action lies responsibility. On the other hand is the 
theory that the stronger motive governs the will. This is a tau- 
tological aphorism, for it is only in the fact that a given motive 
governs the will that it reveals itself as the stronger motive. 
But how is it that a motive, once weak and impotent, becomes 
the stronger motive? How is it that the love of holiness, once 
without existence in the moral nature, or at best a feeble senti- 
ment without controlling influence, comes to be a dominant 
power over the will? The answer is, By such change in the moral 
sensibilities that the love of holiness has become stronger than 
any love of self-gratification ; and such change is effected, not by 
the mere act of the will, but by the immanent indwelling and 
life-giving influence of the Holy Spirit, itself the Spirit of holi- 
ness, exalting and purifying the moral sensibilities. This is req- 
uisite for a change of character, because to be character it must 
have stability and permanence. A moral nature quickened in its 
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sensibilities by the divine Spirit of righteousness and holiness, 
so as clearly to discern the right, supremely to live it, with a 
stronger love than that of self-gratification, is absolutely neces- 
sary as the fundamental element of a righteous character. This 
condition of the moral nature can be secured only by the imma- 
nent action of the Holy Spirit as a quickening power, giving life 
ind sensitivity to the moral sensibilities. There is a special sig- 
nificance in the numerous Scripture phrases in which spiritual] 
life is put in contrast with spiritual death; and this change is 
directly ascribed to the Holy Spirit as effecting this transforma- 
tion by its life-giving agency. Nota change of nature in the 
sense that another nature is placed within the man, but a 
changed condition of the moral nature: sensibility in place of 
insensibility, life for death, spiritual vision in place of spiritual 
blindness ; not a new organ of spiritual vision, but that organ 
endued with new power of vision; as Christ, when here on 
earth, cured blind men, not by creating new organs of vision 
and putting them within, but by giving to those organs of 
vision which they already possessed new power of vision. It is 
by the Holy Spirit quickening the moral nature, imparting the 
power to discern the right, and the purified as well as exalted 
moral sensibility by which it comes to love righteousness su- 
premely, that the motive power is furnished which moves the 
will to form the purpose, and gives to that purpose permanency 
he governing purpose,” to live the life of obedience to the 
divine law and will, at the same time giving to that life joy and 
peace as the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v, 22; Eph. v7, 9. 1,] -T). 

A clear, vigorous statement in recognition of this inner or 
immanent action of the Holy Spirit in the work of regenera- 
tion is given by Arminius in his letter to Hippolytus: 

It is impossible for free will without grace to begin or perfect 
any true or spiritual good. I say the grace of Christ, which per- 
tains to regeneration, is simply and absolutely necessary for the 
illumination of the mind, the ordering of the affections, and the 
inclination of the will to that which is good. It is that which 
infuses good thoughts into the mind, inspires good desires into the 
affections, and leads the will to execute good thoughts and good 
desires, It excites, assists, works in us to will, and works with us 
that we may not will in vain. 


This doctrine of the inner working of the Holy Spirit has 


been charged with a tendency to mysticism. But this doctrine 
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of the inner quickening influence of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of truth, gives no sanction whatever to any fanatical claims to su- 
pernatural revelations. The Holy Spirit, viewed simply in this 
relation as an inward, life-giving power, has nothing to do with 
revelations, except so far as it reveals moral truths by imparting 
the power to discern them. It is because of lack of discrimina- 
tion in the functions of the Holy Spirit—that there are “ diver- 
sities of operations” *—that not only regeneration and revela- 
tion, but also inspiration and revelation, have been confounded. 
The Holy Spirit imparts, as a quickening power, a new divine 
life to the spiritual nature, as we have already asserted. This 
is regeneration. But revelation is an entirely different process. 
Here the action of the Spirit is transcendent, not immanent, 
for revelation is an “ unfolding ” (aToKaAviic) of that which is 
known only to the divine Omniscience—a revelation of the his- 
toric future or of the historic past, as of creation. Inspiration 
as the divine inbreathing, while it imparts the highest exalta- 
tion of the spiritual faculties, does not reveal either the historic 
future or the historic past. In the case of the prophet there 
was not only revelation made of the historic future, but also 
inspiration was imparted by which he was enabled to discern 
the true import of the revelation, and to make it known to 
others in clear and appropriate statement. To other inspired 
writers of the Holy Scriptures, as, for example, the evangelists, 
was imparted merely inspiration, which enabled them clearly to 
remember and accurately record the teachings of our Lord and 
the historic incidents in his life, either as they had seen them 
or had heard them related by others. But there was no special 
revelation made of those historic incidents, as the historical 
discrepancies contained in those various narratives fully show. 

Again, this doctrine of regeneration exhibits the fact of our 
absolute dependence on the Holy Spirit, and the fatal nature 
of the sin of resisting and grieving the Holy Spirit. On this 
point there is complete harmony between the Arminian and 
the Calvinist. Says Arminius in his eleventh “ Public Dispu- 
tation on the Free Will of Man:” 


The will of man with respect to true good is not only wounded, 
bruised, inferior, crooked, and attenuated, but it is likewise capti- 


*The fantasy of the fanatic is that in himself are all the diversities of tl 
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vated, destroyed, and lost, and has no powers whatever except 
such as are excited by grace. 
Calvin, in harmony with his doctrine of the absolute sover- 
eignty of God, lays special stress on the sinner’s complete de- 
The conflict here is not between the Arminian and the Cal- 
vinist, but between the Old School and New School theology ; 


pendence for regeneration on the work of the Holy Spirit. 


the Old School affirming absolute dependence on the Holy Spirit 

hat “in regeneration man in no way co-operates any more 
than did the blind man in the recovery of his sight ;” while, on 
the other hand, the New School asserts “ that the sinner is com- 
petent at any moment to make to himself a new heart.” This 
conflict between the Old and New School theology is an illus- 
tration of the old story of the bloody conflict of the knights 
gazing on opposite sides of the shield. The Old School con- 
tines its view to the agency of the Spirit. The New School as 
exclusively contemplates human free agency. While man in 
his freedom possesses the power of resisting or yielding to the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, still it is the exclusive work of 
the Holy Spirit to quicken the moral sensibilities, thus produc- 
ing the motives that influence the will. If the human subject 
seeks for the influences of the Holy Spirit, still it is the Spirit 
that incites him to seek. 

A power of willing to come to Christ; a power of believing; 
powers all of grace; all the results of the work of the Spirit in the 
heart; but powers to be exerted by man, since it is man and not God 
who wills, and turns, and prays, and believes; while the influence 
under which this is done is from the grace of God alone.* 

This theory of regeneration discloses also the nature of the 
unpardonable sin; how it is that the blasphemy of scorn and 
perverse rejection of the Holy Spirit can have no forgiveness : 
because that it is only by the reverential and cordial reception of 
the Holy Spirit that the condition of penitence and repentance 
can be induced, on which alone pardon for sin is possible. 

JUSTIFICATION. 

This doctrine of the immanent vital action of the Holy Spirit 
also adjusts and reconciles some bitter controversies in the inter- 
pretations of religious doctrines. There are few theological 


* Watson’s Theological Institutes. vol. ii, p. 377. 
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controversies that have been more intense than that over the 
true significance of the word dicatow, * justify;” one class of 
interpreters contending with the utmost tenacity that it means 
and only means “ to declare just ;” another class, that it means 
“to make just.” With these conflicting interpretations of the 
doctrine of justification is also involved the commonly misinter- 
preted doctrine of imputation. Let us consider briefly the re- 


lation of these doctrines to that of the vital theory of the Holy 





Spirit. You go into a fruit-nursery and ask the horticulturist 
attending upon it what some tiny undeveloped shrub is? and he 
replies, “ An apple-tree.” In derision you exclaim, “An apple- 
tree! How can you call that an apple-tree when it does not 
bear, and never has borne, an apple, and is not even a tree ?”’ 
He replies, “I call it an apple-tree because it has the germ-life 
of an apple-tree in it, and when fully developed will bear in 
greater or less perfection, depending on its life and growth, 
that kind of fruit.” So the soul recipient of the Christ-life, 
although in an unsanctified, immature, imperfect, and undevel- 
oped state, is pronounced just, and the righteousness of Christ 
is imputed to it, because that the Christ-life is the germinant 
life of the soul. Says Dr. Meyer, in his Commentary on Gala- 
tians (p. 175), speaking of the Holy Spirit : 

He is the divine principle of Christ’s self-communication, by 
whose dwelling and ruling in the heart Christ himself dwells and 
rules livingly, really, and efficaciously in the children of God. 


It is thus by the Holy Spirit, as the principle of Christ’s self- 
communication, that Christ is formed in us the hope of glory 
(Col. i, 27), and that we “become the righteousness of God in 
him ” (2 Cor. v, 21), ‘‘ the embodiment and manifestation of this 


righteousness.” 





In this connection the true and original signification of the 
word AoyigeoOa, translated “reckon” and “impute,” may be 
considered. Its derivation is from Adyoc, meaning “ reason,” 
“argument,” “discourse,” and implies a process of following 
out to a conclusion, as in the process of reckoning, computing, 
reasoning. Thus it is that the quality of righteousness is im- 
puted, as a resultant, to the character that possesses the germ 
of the Christ-life within it, as the life of its life. Says Olshau- 

® Robinaon's Greak Lenicon of the Now Testament, art. dcaases 
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sen, “The righteousness of God means primarily the righteous- 
ness which is wrought by God.” * 

This vital theory explains also the true significance of the 
phrase, as well as the character of the process, of justification as 
given by the apostle Paul, “ being now justified by his blood ” 
(Rom. v, 9). The term blood is used throughout Seripture as 
a symbol of life: “* The life thereof, which is the blood thereof ” 
(Gen. ix, 4); “for the life of the flesh is in the blood ” (L ev. 
xvii, 11). So then the process of jus tification is effected by the 
Christ-life i in the soul. His divine life within the soul, inspiring 
the love of holiness and hatred of all sin, works also a complete 
renovation and cleansing of the soul—* cleanseth from all sin ” 
(1 John i, 7). “It is a fact of special significance,” says Ols- 
hausen,+ “that it is not faith in the death of Christ, but faith 
in his blood, which is constantly mentioned as that by which 
we are justified” (Rom. v, 9; Eph. i, 7; ii, 13; Col. i, 20; 
1 Pet. i, 19; 1 John i, 7; Heb. ix, 14; xiii, 12; Rev. i, 5.) 

All these questions concerning the true significance and im- 
port of the terms justification and imputation, as well as 
regeneration, are clearly resolved in the light of the immanent 
working of the Holy Spirit as a quickening, life-giving power, 
vivifying and renewing the spiritual nature of man, imparting 
new life to the moral sensibilities, and such dominant, all-con- 
trolling 
dwelling Spirit of God, that the divine love of righteousness 
shall | 


of earnest endeavor, of constant struggling, and at length of 


t 
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g, and energizing love of righteousness through the in- 
recome the soul’s love of righteousness, issuing in a life 


full conformity to the divine law and will. ‘Christ forme 
within” is its grand consummation. 

Then what was imputed in the divine discernment is veri- 
tied in complete manifestation. The tree in its mature growth, 
laden with fruit, is the vindication of the character imputed to 
it in its nascent state. The Christ-spirit within has developed 
the Christ-life without. The deeds of sin and transgression of 
the old life-principle are no longer imputed to the renewed 
subject recipient of this new life-principle, for he has become 
‘a new creature” (2 Cor. v, 17; Gal. vi, 15). 

Again, this doctrine of the immanent vital action of the Holy 
Spirit explains how faith is “the gift of God” (Eph. ii, 8). 


* Vol. ili, p. 539, + Vol. iii, p. 547 
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The faith of which the New Testament speaks is by no means 
of the nature of mere belief, least of all is it mere belief in the 
words or testimony of another. Neither is it mere belief in the 
invisible. It is the power or faculty—it may be called a faith- 
faculty—by which we are enabled to see spiritual, invisible 
realities, and so to know they are realities. By it the ancient 
worthies looked beyond the earthly Canaan and saw the “ city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God” 
(Heb. xi, 10). There is an evidence of the truths of Chris- 
tianity that comes not by argument but by apprehension ; not 
by balancing affirmatives and negatives but by a direct sight. 
3ut even regarding faith as belief, which is really the attend- 
ant or consequent of faith rather than faith itself, belief is pos- 
sible only on the ground of evidence so apprehended as to 
produce conviction of its truth. But if one has no power to 
apprehend the force and reality of evidence—or, in other words, 
to perceive evidence—then, no matter what may be its fullness 
and completeness, it will fail to produce conviction. It is this 
power of spiritual vision, which the Holy Spirit by his quicken- 
ing influences on both the intellectual and moral nature imparts, 
that enables the mind so clearly to see the truth, and, in seeing, 
to feel the power of evidence so deeply as to produce convic- 
tion. This is effected not by any action on the truth, but on the 
mind itself, enabling it to see the truth. No increase of illumina- 
tion on the printed page, or of the landscape, can help the blind 
man to see. What is required is some transformation of the 
organ of vision itself. The work must be within the man, not 
without him. A new universe was not brought into existence 
when the man blind from his birth received sight at the touch 
of Christ, although to him it was a new universe, lived in but 
unseen before. Truth is eternal; it is new only to the man who 
for the first time perceives it. To those who have not the 
spiritual vision by which they can see the moral beauty and 
perfectness of Christ, he is, as described by the prophet, “a root 
out of a dry ground: he hath no form nor comeliness” (Isa. 
liii, 2). It is only as we see in the nature, character, life, teach- 
ings, and works of Christ evidences of divinity that we can have 
any valid conviction of his divinity. ‘“ No man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. xii, 3). No 
repetition of a creed, however frequently made, gives valid 
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belief. Thousands say, “1 believe,” mistaking a profession of 
belief for belief itself. The spiritual vision by which the once 
spiritually blind man can see moral evidence and spiritual 
realities, and, seeing, believe, is the result of the quickening in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, “the gift of God.” 


This view of the divine indwelling reveals eternal life as the 





pres rt possession of the soul recipient of the Holy Spirit ; 80 
that while others may express only a hope of immortality, the 
recipie nt of this life may say with the apostle Paul. ee For we 
know that if the earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we 
have a building from God, a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal, in the heavens” (R. V., 2 Cor. v, 1). Observe that in the 
Revised Version a comma is placed after the word “eternal.” 
The same punctuation occurs in Hahn’s Greek Testament, and is 
the reading approved by our best scholars as well as by the New 
Testament revisers. The sentiment and sentence is complete 
without the last clause, which is merely expletive. Suspending 
this clause as such, it would then read, * For we know that if the 
earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building 


ss 


from God, a house not made with hands, eternal.’’ Now, we ask, 
What is this “ building from God,” which we now “have,” that 
is “eternal,” but that spiritual organism whose formative life is 
the Holy Spirit; that which God builds by his Spirit within, 
that which constitutes the real substance of our being, and 
which is the spiritual body, the * oa mvevuaTiKor ”” of which 
the apostle speaks (1 Cor. xv, 44); that which in the resurrec- 
tion, **  dvaoraac,” “ the standing up,” comes forth in triumph 
and joy to appear in the realms of heavenly life among the re- 
deemed, the sanctified, and the glorified of God and of Christ? 
This is the final outcome of “ the new birth,” the being born 
—dvotev—* from above ;” a spiritual regeneration, yeyevvnuévog 
ix tod svevuaroc, “born of the Spirit,” as described by Christ 
to Nicodemus. The tvedya, “ spirit,” is the organifie principle 
of the odua tvevparinov, “the spiritual body.” Such is the glori- 
ous and exalted consummation of the process of regeneration. 
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Arr. VIL—THE STORY OF THE RESURRECTION OF 
THE CHRIST. 


Tue fact of the real resurrection from death of the crucified 
body of Jesus is the central idea of the Christian system. The 
apostle Paul predicates all other truths of revelation upon this 
event. So long as the evidence of Christ’s resurrection remains 
unimpaired the whole Christian system is invulnerable against 
every assault. “If Christ be risen from the dead” the entire 
superstructure is secure. Dut if his return to life as stated can 
be successfully controverted, the apostle concedes that all would 
be lost. Here is a central point, a fact stated, a proposition 
formulated, which, if true, may be proved, or, if false, its un- 
truthfulness ought to be shown. 

Jesus appreciated the importance of this event and made it 
the focal period of his system, and it is as definitely stated and 
as perfectly established as any other fact in the world ; and the 
efforts that have been made to discredit it only serve to show 
how impregnably the truth is fortified at this point. 

Infidelity has been sorely perplexed with the stern array of 
facts that lie grouped about the tomb of Jesus, and many ingen- 
ious theories have been invented to explain them away. In 
regard to the fact of the crucifixion, or the death and burial of 
Jesus, there never has been any dispute; and in regard to his 
absence from the tomb all agree. The old story that he was 
stolen by the disciples has been abandoned as untenable; and 
the evasive assumption that he was only in a swoon is too ab- 
surd to obtain credence in this critical age. The assumption 
that a band of Roman soldiers acting under the exactions of 
military discipline, with the severe penalty of military law hang- 
ing over their heads, should all fall asleep at one time, and sleep 
so soundly that the rolling away of the stone and the removal 
of the body should not arouse them, is more incredible than the 
resurrection itself. Ignorance and prejudice, combined with a 
morbid criticism, have resisted the account of the evangelists ; 
but only as they have resisted other facts which they could not 


overthrow. 
That the apostles should have kept their secret through all 
those years of investigation, and then, after having conceived 
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and executed such a deception, should have taught the world 
the sublime morality of the New Testament, and sealed the 
truth of their story with their own blood, is far more incred- 
ible than the facts of the Gospel. 

That the weak and fainting Sufferer, who sank beneath his 
cross before he was nailed to it—who appeared to be dead—who 
then received a spear-wound in the side which not only opened 


the sac which contained the heart but really pierced that vital 





organ—and who was also, after due examination, pronounced 
dead by the Jewish and Roman officers of the. law, laid in the 
grave, and remained there until the morning of the third day- 

that he should suddenly revive, push away the great stone, and 
come forth, is a fabulous conception aside from his divinity. 
In order to obviate the force of the facts that support the res- 
urrection ot Jesus the renowned and scholarly Renan invents 
a theory of romance. That eloquent sophist assumes that the 
whole matter was an hallucination, the product of a vivid and 


7 


Reais : 
excited imagination. lle says: 


It is a po enliarity of a fine organization to conceive the image 
promptly and justly, and with an intuitive sense of the end. The 
glory of the resurrection belongs to Mary Magdalene. Next to 
Jesus it is Mary who has done most for the establishment of 


] 


Christianity. Queen and patron of ideali 


1 lists, Magdalene knew 
better than any other person how to assert her dream, and impose 
upon every one the vision of her passionate soul, Her great 
womanly affirmation, “ He is risen,” has been the basis of the faith 
of humanity. The strong imagination of Mary Magdalene en- 
acted the principal part. Divine power of love—sacred moment 
—when the imagination of an hallucinated woman gave to the 
world a resurrected God! 


We recognize it as a fact in mental phenomena that persons 
of p ‘uliar and poetic temperament, under the influence of 
strong excitement, appear to themselves to see the object their 
minds have conceived as if it were externally before them. 
But it is reserved for the skepticism of this century to trans- 
form the facts of the resurrection of Jesus into a romance. 


If the story of the resurrection were a freak of the imagina- 
tion instead of a recorded fact, we should expect to find the 
stvle in which the story was written florid and extravagant. 
Creations of the imagination are easily detected : they are 
] 
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unnatural, unreasonable, and exaggerated. They are usually 
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without purpose and stamped with the weakness of their 
origin. In the hereulean efforts of Mohammed he places 
before the world angelic beings whose very greatness is puer- 
ile, and whose performances are absurd without being im- 
pressive. And if the angelic beings described by those holy 
women that testify of Jesus had been the products of their own 
minds they would not have been true to life. There would, 
doubtless, have been great numbers of the heavenly visitors; 
they would have been of astonishing form, wearing a brilliant 
plumage. But the style of the narration is very simple. They 
tell of angels whose appearance, number, and proceedings are 
exactly in harmony with the facts in the case, and worthy of 
having been ordered by the highest Intelligence of the universe. 
So far from trying to make the most of them, they describe 
them asmen. It was only on subsequent reflection that they 
decided that the beings they saw could not have been men. 

gut the honor of originating this sublime story does not belong 
to Mary. One of the evangelists says: “ The angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone 
from the door. His countenance was like lightning, and his 
raiment white as snow; and for fear of him the keepers did 
shake, and became as dead men.” 

There does not appear to be much romance in that statement. 
It was not the women who were affrighted on this occasion. It 
was the soldiers who fled in terror to the city to tell the author- 
ities the supernatural things that had transpired at the tomb. 
We have no doubt of the truthfulness of the first statement 
made by the guard. All the facts support the theory that they 
saw just such a being as they described; and we cannot account 
for the sudden fear that overwhelmed them upon any other 
hypothesis. Nor can we otherwise account for their flight and 
the removal of the stone. The women found the keepers fled 
and the stone rolled away. 

It is not only reasonable that God should send an angel to roll 
away the stone, but it was eminently proper that he should con- 
vince the guard of the supernaturalness of the entire transaction, 
just as the circumstances at the cross wrung from the centurion 
the reluctant confession, “Truly this was the Son of God.” 

But when the disciples came to the tomb the angel was sitting 
on the stone near the sepulcher, and looked like a young man 
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dressed in clean linen clothes ; and the angel said to the women, 
* Behold the place where they laid him.” 

If we examine the particulars of what Magdalene saw and 
did—if we carefully analyze her statements—we shall not find 
any occasion to ascribe to her the glory of an imaginary resur- 
rection. Mary was not in a mental condition to dream of a 
living Jesus. She was overwhelmed with sorrow at the fact of 
a dead friend ; she had witnessed his death upon the cross; she 
had seen her crucified Master buried in Joseph’s new tomb. 
It is doubtful if she had ever heard the suggestion of a resur- 
rection. The prophetic declaration of Jesus, which he made 
to his disciples concerning this fact, they neither understood 
nor repeated to others. The only thought of those devoted 
women was to have the precious remains properly embalmed, 
that they might in this manner preserve from putrefaction the 
object of their ardent love. The very fact that they came 


*.1 


with the spices for that purpose proves that they had not even 
dreamed of a resurrection. 

As these sorrowing women came near the tomb, not antici- 
pating any change in the condition of the Crucified, they inquired 
among themselves, “* Who shall roll us away the stone from the 
door of the sepulcher?” But when they came in sight they per- 
ceived that the stone was already rolledaway. At the discovery 
of this fact Mary turned back to tell Peter and John what she 
had seen. But it was not a vision she reported. Her sorrows 
were intensified. Her grief had been outraged, and found ex- 
pression in the declaration, “ They have taken away the Lord out 
of the sepulcher, and we know not where they have laid him.” 

Instead of taking on the form of a romance her thought was 
that the tomb had been robbed of its sacred treasure. Her cup 
of sorrow, already full, was imbittered by an indignity com- 
mitted upon the lifeless form. The last sad rite, the only 
remaining possible expression of affection, was now entirely 
prohibited, and some malicious design was to be perpetrated 
upon the mangled body of her dead friend. 

Such was the effect of this train of thought upon her mind 
that she appeared to be almost unconscious of what was trans- 
piring about her; so greatly was she depressed that the ap- 
pearance of a supernatural being made no special impression 
on her dejected soul, 
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The women whom she left at the sepulcher were frightened 
by the angelic vision which they saw, and fled, too much alarmed 
for a time to report the message received from the celestial 
visitor. But when Magdalene returned to the tomb, and, stoop- 
ing down, saw through her tears two persons in white raiment 
sitting, “‘one at the head, and the other at the feet, where the 
body of Jesus had lain,” she was not affrighted. They appeared 
so natural that she conversed with them without fear. When 
the angel asked her why she wept, the burden of her sorrow 
was still the same, and she replied, “They have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where’ they have laid him.” 

After this the risen Lord appeared and asked the cause of her 
sorrow and tears, and so far was she from the dreaming and 
visionary state attributed to her by the French novelist that 
she mistook him for the gardener, and said, “ Sir, if thou have 
borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will 
take him away.” 

In this state of mind, if Mary had created a vision, if she had 
given to the world an imaginary being, it would have been a 
living likeness of the mangled and mutilated body of her dead 
friend. Her ideal would have been the likeness of him whom 
she sought, that she might moisten his rigid features with her 
tears and embalm his lifeless form with her costly perfume. 

It could have been none other than the living Jesus whose 
familiar voice thrilled through her stupor of grief, reversed the 
entire current of her thought, and changed all her plans in a 
moment, and drew from her sorrowing heart the joyful con- 
fession of his Christhood and resurrection in the one familiar 
expression, Rabboni! And as if purposely to authenticate her 
testimony, and put romancing skeptics of all the ages to per- 
petual shame, Jesus gave her a message for the disciples which 
no person could have fabricated: “I am not yet ascended 
to my Father, but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I 
ascend unto my Father, and your Father; and to my God, and 
your God.” 

If Jesus had been an adventurer he would have prepared his 
disciples for this event before his death. But he chose to estab- 
lish this fact after its occurrence. And the jury before whom 
this case was brought was composed of men who were both 


intelligent and firm in judgment. The apostles were slow to 
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believe, and they would not accept the fact until the last gos- 
samer vestige of doubt was swept away by unimpeachable tes- 
timony. The very intensity of their love made them suspicious. 
They had too much at stake to be willing to be deceived. That 
would have added to the severity of their disappointment. 





At the crucifixion the disciples were thrown into a state of 
utter confusion. They still thought the Messiah was to be a 
temporal king. Whether they journeyed to Emmaus or sought 
the shores of the Tiberian Sea their supreme thought was, “ We 
trusted it had been he which should have redeemed Israel.” 

The disciples were overwhelmed with fear lest persecution 
should arise against them. The entire college of apostles were 
in that state of mind which requires such proof as cannot be in- 
validated. They were in that particular mental condition when 
the facts of the resurrection were presented to them that nothing 
but demonstrative evidence would satisfy them. When the fact 
of the resurrection was first announced to the apostles they had 
not seen the sepulcher since Christ’s entombment. Its surround- 
ings for the last three days had possessed no special attractions 
for them ; and after the guard had fled from the empty tomb only 
Peter and John had the love or courage to go near the place. 

The women were in less peril, and, being anxious to embalm 
the body of Jesus, they sought the sepulcher early only to find 

empty. They reported the fact to Peter and John, who 
came in haste and found the linen clothes and the napkins dis- 
posed of in the most orderly manner, proving that there had 
heen no robbery of the grave. The seal was broken, the stone 
was rolled away, the affrighted guard was fled, and the body 
of Jesus was gone. The proof of the resurrection was not ab- 
solute, but it was unquestioned. 

From that time to the present neither Jew nor pagan, skeptic 
nor philosopher, has been able to explain away the facts of the 
resurrection. That no other solution of the case has been given 
must satisfy the world that no other reasonable explanation is 
possible 

After the announcement of the resurrection by the women 
Peter and John returned to the city and assembled the dispersed 
disciples and told them the strange news. They talked over the 
events of the week and recalled the utterances of Jesus about 
his rising from the dead. It was at this time that the women, 
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accompanied by Joanna, joined the disciples and reported their 
vision of the two angels, who commanded them to remind the 
disciples of what Jesus had said before his crucifixion, and that 
these things were written of him in the Scriptures. 

It was not until then that they remembered his words and re- 
called the fact that it was the third day. But instead of exciting 
their imaginative faculties this only aroused their torpid rea- 
son, and instead of calling troops of mysterious figures from the 
gloomy shades of faney they began to ask, “ If he be the Christ, 
ought not he to rise?”” Then the impetuous Peter became ex- 
cited about the angels at the sepulcher, and made another visit 
to the tomb. He did not rush in as at the first, but after careful 
examination saw only the linen clothes lying as before. If we 
carefully collate the evidence it will support the fact in dispute. 

Mary Magdalene was the first witness. Then the Lord ap- 
peared unto Peter; then came the other Mary and Salome. 
They told of the message of the angels. They reported that 
they had seen Jesus alive, and had touched his feet, and that 
he would go before the disciples into Galilee. Then came the 
two disciples from Emmaus, who said, “ The Lord was made 
After this Jesus 


appe red unto the disciples in the evening where they were sit- 


ss 


known to them in the breaking of bread 


ting together with closed doors. He came without announce- 
ment and stood in the midst, and in a familiar voice, which 
they all recognized, said, “ Peace be unto you.” Then he 
“ showed unto them his hands and his side.” 

Then eight days afterward, for the sake of Thomas, who was 
not present, he came again and repeated this test, vitalized and 
energized his faith by this incontrovertible evidence, and won 
from him the glad confession, “ My Lord and my God.” And 
for forty days Jesus lingered amid the scenes of his earthly 
life and appeared ten distinct times under such varied cireum- 
stances that no important fact in the chain of evidence could 
be omitted. 

Then after all these facts we have the testimony of the apostle 
to the Gentiles. Ile is above suspicion ; he is not a poet, he is 


not imaginative, he is no theorist; he is a scholar—a trained 
logician and lawyer from the school of Gamaliel. He is an 
enemy of Jesus, hunting his disciples to death. While in one 
of his fiercest moods Jesus met him on the way to Damascus. 
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Paul surrendered to the overwhelming testimony and became 
the champion of the murdered Nazarene. He did not yield to 
a tidal wave of sentimentalism ; he was not subdued by fancy ; 
1e was not convinced by argument; he yielded to the irresisti- 


led him to say, “* But now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
ecome the first-fruits of them that s lept.’ 

The fact of the resurrection of Jesus does not rest on the 
dreamy and visionary statement of an hallucinated woman, It 


] 
ble power of ev idence that swept his soul of all doubt and ena- 
I 
} 


is supported by evidence that has not been, because it cannot 
be, impeached. If some things may be stigmatized as figments 
of the imagination they are the various infidel theories of the 
resurrection of Jesus. But the facts of the Gospel for two 
thousand years cannot be accounted for except on the hypothe- 
sis of the resurrection of Jesus. 

Why does not infidelity meet the facts of to-day, and account 
for the perpetuation of the Gospel and its marvelous spread 
among the nations ? Why does it not explain the fact of its 
revolutionary power! Does not infidelity know that the Gos- 


el is now transforming the world, increasing in breadth and 


) 
powe r as it sweeps on to its final victory / Does any infidel 
believe that all these evangelizing forces are the product of an 
hallucinated woman’s dream ? 

The history of the world since the inauguration of the Gos- 
pel cannot be accounted for on visionary theories. History 
strikes its roots down deep into the real, into the actual. The 
great movements of the Gospel in the world, like the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, are according to divine law. It is 
not the nature of a lie to live two thousand years, exert a benef- 
icent influence over the human race, and increase in majesty 
and power as = years roll by. The disciples that fled from 
Calvary under the influence of fear could not have been trans- 
formed into aa by a phantom. 

We turn away from these speculations with a sense of pity 
for all who are 80 credulous as to be deceived by those unrea- 
sonable theories, to believingly open the word of God, which 
challenges the most critical investigation, which for two thou- 
sand years has survived the most hostile criticism, and lias never 
modified a single statement nor abandoned a single position 
concerning the resurrection of Jesus. 
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Since the champion of Christian faith hurled into the Phi- 
listine camp of skepticisin his challenge, as But now is Christ 
risen from the dead,” ho mailed warrior has been able to cope 
7“ him. Out in the hazy cloud-land of speculation they have 
gathered in great numbers ; they have rehearsed marvelous sto- 
ries cabin about their camp-fires; they have gone out into the 
darkness and skirmished with shadows. But the testimony of 
God’s word remains, that “Christ being raised from the dead 
dieth no more.” “He is declared to be the Son of God with 
power by his resurrection from the dead.” The glory of this 
manifestation does not belong to Mary Magdalene, but to Him 
who said of himself, ‘**T am the resurrection and the life.” This, 
the greatest of all acts—this crowning miracle of Jesus Christ— 
being established, every thing that is dependent upon it follows 
in its natural order. The whole system of the Christian relig 
ion is one supernatural fact. The ine arnation, the vicarious 
death, the resurrection from the grave, lie back of the new 
birth, the adoption of sons, and communion with God. These 
facts are primary and basal, and are inseparable from the con- 
sciousness of pardon, spiritual life, heart purity, the resurrection 
of the body, and everlasting life in heaven. 

The apostle knew that the whole superstructure rested on that 
fundamental fact, and with that established, all that belonged to 
it was safe. Ile knew that there was neither delusion nor de- 

eption in regard to that fact; and upon that invulnerable bul- 
wal k of evidence he predicates the affirmation of the Gospel: 
“But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 

fruits of them that slept.” 


Villiow pervs — 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


OPINION. 


Waar ts THE New TESTAMENT VIEW OF Jesus? This question de- 
rives its importance from the assumption of the critical school, that 
instead of one there are several representations of the Son of man in the 
gospels and epistles, which precludes the supposition of unity of faith 
respecting him in the primitive Church, and also invalidates the general 
theological conceptions that now exist respecting his origin, character, 
and mission. We pause, therefore, to examine the various historical 
pictures of the Master as exhibited by the writers of the New Testament 
in order to ascertain if there was more than one Jesus, or if, as alleged, 
the several different characterizations of his life are incompatible with his 
personal unity and work. It is conceded that in the early stages of 
Christ’s ministry he was not clearly apprehended by the apostles, and also 
that at no time was there an undisguised singleness of view among them 
respecting his character, design, and method of achievement. With them, 
as with the disciples in all ages, and as with the Church in these times, 
a knowledge of these particulars was a matter of growth, the result of a 
study, not only of him personally, but of what he taught, so that they 
were as likely to hold different views, owing to their differences in educa- 
tion and power of spiritual insight, as those of any subsequent period. 
And these differences of individual apprehension are clearly manifest in 
their writings—a fact that neutralizes the suspicion of apostolic collusion 
n the historic account of the life of our Lord. Notwithstanding these 
individual differences of view, the writers under divine direction portray 
but one Christ in the various developments of his career, setting him forth 
in larger aspects as they come to know him better or are given more 
correctly to understand the import of his teachings. In this way the 


grew, with Christ as its common center and 


New Testament literature 
inspiration, containing differences which in their full significance were 


developments of primal conceptions, and which were necessary to a com- 


+} 


plete representation of him in his dignity and offices. The weakness of 
the critic is seen in his estimation of these differences or developments as 


contradictions, or proofs of unsettled convictions in the early Church as to 
the subjective life of Christ and as to his objective purposes in the world. 
He fails to see that the varying views of his biographers and others are 
proofs, not of inherent and contradictory diversity in public opinion, but 


"1 


hrist, who in the final revelation of himself 


of the many-sidedne ss of ¢ 
stood forth as the Son of God. Asacube is not a contradiction of a 
square, but has more sides and sustains more relations to things, so the 
larger Christ of some writers is not a contradiction but a development of 


he smaller Christ, as he appears in Matthew and the other synoptists, It 
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is not difficult to trace this development both in the reality of the historic 
life of Jesus and in the apostolic conceptions of his nature and his relation 
to man and God, for it is manifest even to the casual reader of the New 
Testament. The chief aim of the synoptists is the representation of Jesus 
in his humanity, with occasional evidential signs of superhuman qualities, 
preparing the way for the higher representation of Jesus as divine which 
appears in Paul and John. Without Jesus in his human character he had 
not been understood; with him as human he has been misunderstood; but 
it was necessary thus to delineate him in order to obtain a hearing for him. 
Hence, the synoptists are biographical in the truest sense, and Jesus as the 
Son of man is proclaimed and vindicated by them. In John’s gospel an 
advanced characterization is observed, but it is that to which the synop- 
tists unquestionably point, and is the consummation of antecedent revel: 
tions rather than an original and independent intellectual apprehension on 
the part of John. The Zogos of John is in union with the Man of the 
synoptists. Incarnation gave the one and indicated the other. The di- 
viding line, however, between the human and the divine Jesus is in John 
distinct and visible, but the human and the divine Jesus are one, which 
Paul undertakes to amplify and demonstrate. By him more than by any 
other writer is the fullness of Christ’s character and history epitomized, 
enabling us to comprehend him in his far-reaching relations, and to rise 
above the evangelists in their simple historic representation of the Naza- 
rene. In Paul we see Jesus as above the angels, and pre-eminent in all 
things; in him we study Christ’s pre-existence, sinlessness, Messiahship, 
atonement, and resurrection; in him we observe the Creator, the Regen- 
erator, the Judge, the King eternal. Here is progressive revelation; but 
it is not in contradiction of the synoptists or of John. Paul’s view of 
Christ, like that of John, is not the result of speculation or philosophy, 
but of revelation. Hence, it agrees with all other revelation, whether 
made to prophets, the synoptists, or the aged John. In other words, there 
is no disagreement between the lower and the higher views of Jesus, be- 
tween the synoptical, the Johannine, and the Pauline representations. If 
gospel and epistle, as Delitzsch says, admit of ‘‘ reciprocal control,” the 
varying views of Jesus in the New Testament also admit of ‘‘ recipro- 
cal control,” and exhibit but the development of a person who, becoming 
man, was pre-existently and for all future no other than God. 

Iv I8 ALREADY EVIDENT THAT THE AGNOSTIC is unable, by the use of phil- 
osophical principles alone, to interpret the meaning of human life or fore- 
cast the probabilities of individual destiny; yet it is interesting to study 
his attempts in this direction. Life is a great mystery, whether its origin, 
its present development, or its future be considered; and it can scarcely 
have a partial explanation in the theories of evolution or in the sugges- 
tions of scientific materialism. Left to ourselves, with only natural inter- 
pretations at hand, or with natural religion, so-called, as explanatory of 
human existence, we know nothing of it, and can determine nothing of 
its future. The problem is old, and the effort to solve it is quite as old; 
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but the solution does not appear. Man is a walking mystery, and his poor 
hilosophy will no more explain his walking-stick than it will himself. 
He is equally unable to know why he lives and what is the ground of 


Pp 


1is social and ethical life. John Stuart Mill may proclaim happiness a 
the chief end of man; Hume may announce utility as the chief motive in 
oral action; Professor Seeley may prescribe the «esthetic and intellect- 
faculties as the sources of individual character; Pfleiderer may hold 

in innate sense of duty is the first impulse of responsible life: but it 
remains that soci ty has for its foundation none of these principles, either 
singly or in combination. It is not denied that ideas of happiness, util- 
iste, and an inward sense of right possess man and influence him in 

and his moral relations; but it is denied that these constitute 

ie basal principles of life. When Mill declares that in other worlds 

e principle of cause and effect, operative here alike in nature and in 
affairs, may not exist, it is not clear what is a fundamental 

rin iple, and according to what standard life is developing and will 
finally be judged, If it be true that mathematical principles are only 
provucilities or conjectures, and may not prevail in other spheres, it may 
be true that such moral principles as dominate in human teaching may 
ive objectively no existence either here or in another universe, and 
nay not serve as standards of judgm«e nt in the great day of account. 
Here, then, is the result of materialistic philosophy an ethical standard 
robbed of certainty, and life left to its own guidance without assurances 
)f reward or judgment according to any ideas of right and wrong familiar 
to us. To this doubtful and unpromising conclusion agnosticism con- 
ducts the anxious and inguiring mind. On the other hand, Christianity 
throws its light upon life, giving more than a hint of its origin, outlining 
the possibilities of its development, and opening to human gaze the un- 
limited certainties of the future. It holds that what is true of one world 
is true 


earth, hell, and heaven, God himself being bound by them. It holds 


f all worlds; and that its standards of righteousness apply to 


that two plus two every-where equals four; that the doctrine of cause and 
effect is inalienable in all worlds; that the doctrine of final cause is 
stamped on all life in all spheres; that evil is abnormal in all its condi- 
tions and condemnatory in all its victims; that all men are the slaves of 
sin, and freedom from its power must be sought in superhuman help, 
and that the eternal condition of man is dependent on his conformity 

the immutable laws and principles of righteousness, a partial knowl- 
edge of which is revealed in the written word. In their aspects of 

fe, in their philosophy of man, and in their teachings respecting moral 

nctions and final moral results, agnosticism and Christianity are in 
striking contrast, and le is wise who shuns the former and guides him- 


self by the latter. 


[HE PRESENT AGE PALPITATES WITH CRITICAL TENDENCIES, which 
have excited unnecessary alarm in some circles. While the Destruction- 
is abroad, striving to impair reverent opinions and beliefs, the Con- 
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structionist also is alert for the discovery of truth, and seeks to preserve 
the forms of faith that are indispensable to religion. In the progress of 
the conflict of ideas it will happen that old and unnecessary traditions 


will give place to more rational judgments founded on data unknown in 
former periods; but the result will be an advantage both to history and 
religion. At the same time essential truth will be the more clearly demon- 
strated, and will be accepted with an unshaken assurance of its reality 
and certainty. As a religion, Christianity will endure the investigation 
applied to it; and the Bible, in its literary aspects, will undergo no violent 
or disastrous change at the hands of those who are bent on overthrowing 
the historic judgment respecting its divine authority, the authorship of 
its books, and the evident design of its revelations. On the supposition 
that the biblical system is supernatural, criticism is invited to apply its 
trip-hammers to its truths, believers observing the process with interest, 
and confident that the result will be the destruction rather of the ham- 
mers than of the religious truths assailed. Such questions as inspiration, 
revelation, miracle, prophecy, incarnation, atonement, and those of escha- 
tology will receive minute and exhaustive searching, the end being a gen- 
eral vindication of the teachings of Christianity and the interpretations of 
the Christian Church. It is important to remember in this connection 
that the vindication of Christianity, as a whole, is also the vindication of 
the Church, whose duty it is to propagate Christianity. With the defense 
or decline of the one follows the defense or decline of the other. It is 
clear, therefore, that Methodism is involved in the results of criticism. 
As it undertakes to represent Christianity to the world, it suffers or is 
strengthened, and is affected in the same way and to the same degree, as 
biblical interpretation itself. It teaches no doctrines not taught by the 
others; it holds no truths and condemns no errors not warranted by the 
Scriptures; it is in complete harmony with the New Testament and stands 
or falls with it. Criticism, therefore, as applied to Christianity, is testing 
the integrity of Methodism and all other systems of religion that profess 
allegiance to the biblical revelation. As Christians, we are interested 
in the progress of biblical criticism; as Methodists, we note its methods, 
purposes, and results, holding that in so far as the general Christian 
scheme is impaired or reconstructed by the process Methodism will be 
impaired or reconstructed. While, however, religion is now in the 
period of its testing, criticism itself is also being tested, and it must have 


=? 


some regard for its own preservation. Its canons, methods, and principles 
are as much the subject of investigation as the Scriptures upon which it 
ventures to pronounce its judgment. Compelling the conservative 
defenders of religion to produce the facts that support it, they have com- 
pelled criticism to defend its methods and results, and so are testing the 
instrument by which the Scriptures are weighed and judged. So long, 
therefore, as the instrument of testing is subject to the same process it 
would apply to the Scriptures, it guarantees safety, carefulness, and cer- 
tainty in investigation, and the Church may be calm while it prays and 
sing while it toils for the redemption of the world. 
51—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VII. 
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WHATEVER THE DEFICIENCIES OF A MONARCHY, it usually provides for 
the higher education of its aspiring youth. In Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and England the university flourishes under governmental sanction, and 
is adequately equipped for consecutive work in theology, law, medicine, 
and philosophy. It is not surprising, therefore, that the American 
student, anxious to pursue post-graduate studies, resorts to the foreign 
university to find what is denied him in hisown country. Our Republic, 
negligent in establishing a public-school system, has committed education 
to the States or the Churches, and as the university is therefore impos- 
sible without large philanthropy on the part of the citizens, it grows 
slowly, and waits upon the years for the power to compete with the great 
institutions in other lands. In this respect the Republic is behind the 
Monarchy, and our institutions are inferior to those of other peoples. The 
need of a great university, however, is greater in a republic than in a 
monarchy. In the latter the people are held together by imperial force; 
in the former they are consolidated by the cohesive power of an intelli- 
gent patriotism. Without intelligence, without patriotism, the one may 
perpetuate itself, but the other would hardly survive a generation. 
The monarchy needs soldiers, the republic scholars. Shall the State 
or the Church provide for the attainment of scholarship? In a single 
day it were possible for the national government to appropriate the 
means for a great university, but it declines to do so. In this our 
national necessity the American University, founded under Methodist 
auspices and located in the nation’s capital, suddenly comes into pros- 
pective view, with every probability of the largest realization of the 
hopes of its projectors. It proposes to be a university in all its functions, 
appointments, classifications, adjuncts, and relations; serving the same 
purpose in education in America as is attained by the university in Ger- 
many. With this distinct aim in view, it will not come into collision with 
existing colleges or the so-called universities of the land; but will be 
open only to post-graduate work of the highest grade, and in furtherance 
of the general spirit of our Protestant civilization. It therefore appeals 
to the American because he is an American, to the Protestant because he 
is a Protestant, to the Christian citizen because he believes in a Christian 
civilization, and to the colleges and scholars of the Republic because they 
are in sympathy with the ends to be promoted by such an institution. It 
has already evoked the co-operation of the Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which in time may endow a chair, erect a 
hall, and furnish the means for scientific research and investigation both 
in nature and history, and thus contribute to its own purposes through 
the opportunities afforded by association with the University. We 
reasonably expect the co-operation not only of one Church but of all the 
Churches, not only of one State but of all the States, in the establishment, 
equipment, and prolonged usefulness of the new University, whose be- 
ginning is marked with the approval of statesmen and scholars and the 
evident favor of Almighty God. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


CRITICAL STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

WE assume that it is every one’s duty, and should be his pleasure, to 
study the Scriptures. Yet we think we may quite as safely assume that, 
practically, many do not engage in or prosecute this study profitably. 
The Bible is, as a whole, an easy book to read, so that even the young, the 
unlettered, the simple-minded can get the general sense; but in its pro- 
foundest meaning—its abstruse, esoteric teachings—it is the most difficult 
and perplexing book in the world, No uninspired book requires so great 
effort or so various subsidiaries to understand it; but to patient search 
none discloses richer mines of wealth. ‘‘I can speak it from experience,” 
said the learned Erasmus, ‘‘ that there is little benefit to be derived from 
the Scriptures if they be read curiously or carelessly; but if a man exer- 
cise himself therein constantly and conscientiously he shall find such an 
efficacy in them as is not to be found in any other book whatever.” 

To enjoy any literature one must have a taste for it. The taste for the 
study of the Scriptures can be acquired and cultivated as easily as for any 
secular work or pursuit, and, aside from its religious value, is as instruct- 
ive intellectually and esthetically as any inquiry that can occupy the at- 
tention. Many good people fail to acquire this taste for the examination 
of the Bible, and, in fact, do not become even superficially acquainted 
with its arrangement and contents. This is largely owing, not to a de- 
preciation of such knowledge, but to the lack of fixed habits of thought 
and to ignorance of the best methods. Though professed Christians, rec- 
ognizing the Bible as the source of all religious truth, and professing to 
prize it above all other books, yet they have no real attraction toward it 
or enjoyment in reading it, much less in sedulously brooding over it. Their 
reading has not grown into study; their study has not grown into a de- 
light. A great book, taken up only at irregular intervals, can take no root 
in one’s life or hold on his affections. It must be habitual and frequent 
to become agreeable; it must be agreeable before it can be profitable. 

But there are others who engage in habitual searching of the Scriptures, 
or would fain get into the way of doing so. They are intelligent, religious, 
ambitious of the best gifts; and it is for them and to them, particularly, 
that we now write. 

We head this page with the words ‘‘critical study.” The words are 
often used with a sufficiently large latitude, and will need special defini- 
tion for our limited line of remark. 

We do not here mean the ‘‘higher criticism,” so called. The higher 
criticism, as its name implies, deals with the gravest, most vital questions 
that come to the front in these days of restless scholarship and inquiry— 
the questions of authorship, date, and credibility of the documents; ques- 
tions of their integrity, supernatural character, inspiration, and inerrancy. 
These are the burning questions of the day, in whose issues are involved 
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the dearest interests of the Christian faith. Is the Bible a supernatural 
book? is it the genuine work of the reputed authors? and has it any value 
to us more than other venerable remains of antiquity? To these questions 
we have already given much attention in these pages, and we have need 
to make no additional defense of the accepted truth of God's book. Yet 








there is one good result from the higher criticism of the Bible, that it has 
necessi 1 such close and minute study of the Scriptures themselves. 
The conclusions reached by unfriendly criticism have in every instance 


led to abler and more exhaustive investigation. The parts of the Bible 
chiefly assailed by the skeptics—the Mosaic records, Isaiah, Daniel, the 
gospel of John—have all been ably vindicated, and stand, in all essential 
points, more firmly intrenched in the scholarship and the faith of the 
Church than ever before. The faith of the Church is now a more intel- 
ligent faith. We have gone round our Zion, and told her towers, and 
marked her bulwarks, and considered her palaces; and we can tell the 
story with boldness to the generations following. 

Again, the words ‘critical study ” are sometimes applied to the tertual 
criticism of the Scriptures. Textual criticism aims to gather, compare, 
and judge of the various readings of the Scripture text as exhibited in the 
countless manuscripts of the New Testament. From these the editor's 
critical, trained sagacity recalls the text to its original integrity. It is a 
line of research to which we owe our assurance that we have the actual 
words of the apostles’ autographs. But this, too, does not come now 
within our present purpose. 

We here assume all these things. We must first be assured that the 
Bible is what it claims to be and what the traditions of the Church affirm 
it to be; and we must also be satisfied that the book has been transmitted to 
us with a reasonable degree of purity of text before we can securely pro- 
ceed to inquire into its teachings. Yet, though these researches take 
chronological precedence of all other studies, and are the basis for all later 
studies, they are concerned only with the history and external phenomena 
of the text. Like all historical investigations, they are profoundly inter- 
esting as well as indispensable to the tranquillity of the reader; but in 
intrinsic worth they fall far below such studies as belong to the meaning 
and the exegesis of the sacred volume. 

It is in this really higher and better sense that we may adopt the term 
‘‘critical study of the New Testament.” In this sense it may mean, and 
for most readers of the Bible actually does mean, not the attention given 
to the authenticity and genuineness of the several books in the Bible or to 
the purity and correctness of the text, but to the exegetical and the devo 
tional study of the literary and doctrinal contents of the books. 

There are two quite unlike methods of Bible study, the consecutive and 
the topical. This distinction, which does not obtain in the study of other 
hooks, arises from the peculiar structure of the Bible as a collection of 
many distinct books or treatises by various authors, of different countries 
and eras. Each book has its special purpose and its independent value. 
As such each should be read and studied consecutively, with direct ref 
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erence to the occasion, the circumstances, the distinctive aim of each book ; 
and the several books should also be read and studied in their chronolog- 
ical order, and also in their logical or internal relations to each other, that 
the progressive development of religious truth and doctrine may be 
learned, and the connections and interdependencies of the different parts 
of the canon be discovered. This consecutive, continuous study should 
be the chief method of studying the Bible. 

The topical study assumes that there is an interdependency among the 
books of the Bible; that all are but parts of one larger whole, inspired 
by the same Spirit, having a common aim; and that for the complete ex- 
hibition of the divine teaching on any point of doctrine all the rays from 
those several sources must converge to one focus. This is, of course, a 
correct view for a systematizer—for one who would know and bring 
together all that the Bible teaches on any particular point; but in such 
gathering and combining of distinct and isolated passages there is con- 
stant danger lest the texts or paragraphs quoted for meanings which are 
perhaps true in themselves be quoted with a sense quite different from 
that indicated by its real connection. To quote Scripture in any sense 
that does not attach to it in its original place, even though it be a correct 
sense, is to pervert it. The sayings of the Bible have one sense, not a 
“ double sense,” or any multiple sense. 

But whichever method of study may be adopted, whether the consecu- 
tive or the topical, in either case the critical study of the New Testament 
does not differ in any essential particular from the critical study of any 
other book. Undoubtedly the intrinsic value of the New Testament 
teachings is infinitely greater to us than the value of any and all other 
books; but we must reach those teachings precisely as we reach the teach- 
ings of Plato or Cicero or Bacon—through the study of the book as a 
book of literature. All thinking, all teaching, all learning is dependent 
on language. We get at a thought through the language in which the 
thought is embodied. In studying the New Testament, therefore, we 
must ask ourselves, What do the words mean, severally and in their con- 
nection with each other? and what is the continuous sense of the book ? 
Cursory readers of the Bible, who come to it with only a colloquial, inex- 
act acquaintance with the language or the style of the book, may get the 
general drift of what they read, but they are not likely to delve beneath 
the surface to the deeper, profounder meanings, and the less obvious but 
the truer logical connections of the thought. But the aspirant for the 
best and highest reaches of the sense must get this knowledge by patient 
study of the text; nay, he must not content himself with a translation or 
with many translations, but must seek it in the original language; he 
must toil with lexicon and grammar before he can win and enjoy the 
richest spoils. 

The knowledge of the Greek text holds the highest place in the pro- 
fessional preparation of the young minister. No translation, however 


suited for popular use, can ever for him take the place of the original 
Scriptures. The best possible translation necessarily varies in its linguistic 
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peculiarities from the original, and in crucial words or passages, on whose 
precise meaning the exegesis often depends, the appeal must always be to 
the original text. But our translations are not the best possible—there is 
always some doubt. No two scholars, or classes of scholars, however 
thorough and exhaustive their learning, will always give the same trans- 
lation; and the differences in their translations, usually only minute but 
sometimes fundamental, will always leave the reader who depends on 
translations in greater or less doubt concerning the true sense. For ordi- 
nary secular books this is usually a matter of little moment, but it is far 
otherwise in regard to the inspired Scriptures. Here we are content with 
nothing but the exact sense. The Authorized and the Revised translations 
illustrate the embarrassment in which the exegete or the preacher who 
does not read Greek sometimes finds himself. Shall he follow the old or 
the new ? or does the truth lie in yet other directions? How many com- 
mentaries and exegeses written by men who are not themselves scholars 
must be held invalidated on all such debatable questions by this primal 
disqualification of the writers! Fortunately, on all general religious or 
doctrinal points the English scholar may be held as adequately prepared 
as the ablest Grecian. Here it is not a question of scholarship, but of 
general intelligence and ability. And these, happily, are most of the 
points which a preacher may ever be called to discuss. Yet, should mat- 
ters of dispute or debate arise involving the interpretation or exegesis of 
the original text, the man ignorant of this text has no right to an inde- 
pendent opinion; he is at best but the echo or the dupe of others. Said 
John Wesley : 


T 


Do you understand Greek ? otherwise how can you undertake, as every minister 
does, not only to explain books written therein, but to defend your views against 


all opponents? Are you not at the mercy of every one who does understand, or 


even pretends to understand, the original? For which way can you confute his 
pretense 

This preparation is ordinarily not beyond the reach of every man. Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby declared that any man under seventy could learn Greek 
enough to read the New Testament. The late William Cullen Bryant 
tells us that in two calendar months from the time of beginning with the 
Greek alphabet he had read every book in the New Testament. This is 
a marvelous story, yet it may be literally true. Some men have a genius 
for language which makes possible for them results absolutely beyond the 
reach of the greater part of mankind. Themistocles learned the Persian 
language in one year well enough to be able to converse with the king. 
Mezzofanti learned a foreign language in one week sufficiently well to 
confess a criminal condemned to death. But, of course, Bryant’s school- 
reading of the Testament, however extensive, could not but have been 
superficial and inaccurate. For most students it would be doing fairly 
well to read with grammatical correctness the first chapter of John’s gos- 
pel within three months after beginning the study. 

Once having triumphed over the drudgery of grammar and lexicon— 
once having become tolerably acquainted with the text—a person may 
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easily and delightfully make himself at home in this volume. There are five 
thousand four hundred and twenty words in the vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament; but most of the words used occur many times, and many are 
found once only, or rarely; ¢o that the reader does not need to know them 
all to have a fair, comfortable, working vocabulary, especially for the 
gospels. Once master of these he can trust to a slower study of the 
epistles for the rest. The style of the gospels is simple; and once familiar 
with their contents the student may read them, if not with the idiomatic 
ease of a translation, yet with more intellectual satisfaction and with 
more «esthetic gratification. Those sacred words come to us with greater 
power and life when we realize that they are the very words which Christ 
himself spoke and which his disciples wrote, the very words about which 
he said, ‘‘ My words are spirit and they are life;” and when we enter 
into the religious significance of those words we find that they are the 
true aliment for the soul: ‘‘ My words are meat indeed.” 

It is within the working possibilities of every minister who has a fair 


academic training—and we may add, of every layman—to become s 
familiar with this book as to read it at sight—that is, without pausing to 
dig it out of the grammar and lexicon. We are very sure, indeed, that 
a person who makes this book his daily reading-book and study may at 
last come to read it nearly, if not quite, as fast and as intelligently as 
the English translation. We know of such instances in our own Meth- 
odist ministry: in particular of an Ohio pastor who, as a test to himself, 
read the whole Greek Testament through in a single day. This is a very 
remarkable statement of what can possibly be done; and it is not at all 
incredible. We record that, by actual experiment, we have found it possible 
to read orally, with ordinary deliberation, the entire English Bible, both 
Old and New Testaments, in seventy hours—which might be consecutive 
hours if one were able to sit so long continuously at the work, or in one 
week of ten working hours a day; or, what is better, in a little more 
than two months, giving one hour a day to the task. But these are only 
experiments, mere literary spurts; they are not study, much less critical 
study, of the book. Yet such rapid perusal of a single book of the Bible, 
or even of the entire volume, may serve a useful purpose for a preliminary 
survey of the matter and drift of the thought, in anticipation of a slow, 
careful, critical re-reading. 

We also might cite another Methodist pastor who has read the Greek 
Testament through twelve times in the twelve years of his ministry. Dr. 
Henry G. Weston, of the Baptist Church, recommends that the student 
shall read one chapter of the Greek Testament each day, and accustom 
himself to read the Greek aloud, so that both eye and ear may join in 
comparing the words and the sense. The recommendation has this ad- 
vantage, that it brings the reader at once into the heart of the Greek; 
he reads it as he reads his vernacular, without translating it as he reads, 
Oral reading is a much more satisfactory way of mastering this book, or, 
for that matter, any book. It is the only style of reading known in 
Oriental lands, The eunuch was so reading when Philip overheard him, 
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On the other hand, we know some who are in the habit of using the Greek 
Testament in family devotions, but translating orally for the sake of others 
in the family, if not for their own satisfaction. 

rhe study of the Greek Testament—and of the Hebrew Bible as well— 
is an heirloom in the Methodist Church. One of the first glimpses we get 
of John Wesley was when he was twelve years old, at school with his 
brother Samuel. The brother writes to his father, ‘‘ Jack is with me, a 
brave boy, learning Hebrew as fast as he can.” He was a proficient in 
Greek, too, and eventually became so familiar with the Greek Testament 
that his biographer tells us that if he forgot the words of the English 
translation he could quote the Greek original. Later, of the few books 
which he kept at his different stopping-places in England, the foremost 
were the Hebrew Bible and the Greek Testament. Wesley not only him- 
self knew those books intimately, and made them the constant compan- 
ions of his private meditations, but he wrote one of his most earnest and 
impressive tracts to urge the study of them upon the clergy of his day. 
And for the ready and inexpensive initiation of his own preachers into 
those tongues he wrote and published grammars of the Hebrew and 
Greek, as well as of Latin, French, and English. Those elementary books 
served a good purpose in their day; but, though still kept in print, have 
now been superseded by better books. These studies Wesley enjoined upon 
his preachers both by precept and example. We believe the Wesleyan 
Church now goes further, and makes those studies not a part of the ‘‘ Con- 
ference Course,” but a condition for entrance on trial to all candidates for 
admission into their Conference. Our own Church does not make those 
studies mandatory on our ministers, but it recommends that our young 
theologues shall go first of all to college and then to theological school. 
Though this is only advisory, every young man of consecrated ambition 
ought to add those studies, voluntarily, to his Conference Course, and 
afterward carry them on for life. The fathers of Methodism in this 
country had neither time nor opportunity for these things, nor was the 
largest culture needed for their work. But it is different now. The best 
culture the world affords is needed in our ministry; and there are wonder- 
ful opportunities and encouragements to all who aspire to it. The gram- 
mars and lexicons and commentaries now available leave the young minister 
without excuse for ignorance in any particular line of sacred literature. 

But we have better example for such studies than the example of Wes- 
ley or of the fathers; it is the example of the great Teacher and Preacher 
himself. We quote a beautiful and suggestive passage from Dr, Stalker's 
Life of Christ: 


It is easy to understand with what fervent enthusiasm the youthful Jesus 
would devote himself to the Old Testament; and his sayings, which are full of 
quotations from it, afford abundant proof of how constantly it formed the food of 
his mind and the comfort of his soul. His youthful study of it was the secret of 
the marvelous facility with which he made use of it afterward in order to enrich 
his preaching and to enforce his doctrine. His quotations also show that he read 
it in the original Hebrew, and not in the Greek translation, which was then in 
general use. The Hebrew was a dead language even in Palestine, just as Latin 
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now is in Italy; but he would naturally long to read it in the very words in 
which it was written. Those who have not enjoyed a liberal education, but amid 
many difficulties have mastered Greek in order to read their New Testament in 
the original, will perhaps best understand how, in a country village, he made him- 
self master of the ancient tongue, and with what delight he was wont, in the rolls 
of the synagogue, or in such manuscripts as he may have himself possessed, to 
pore over the sacred page. He was probably master of three languages—one 
of them the grand religious language of the world, in whose literature he was 
deeply versed; another, the most perfect means of expressing secular thought 
which has ever existed, although there is no evidence that he had any acquaint- 
ance with the masterpieces of Greek literature; and the third, the language of the 
common people, to whom his preaching was to be specially addressed.— Chapter i, 
section 18, 


From a pretty general inquiry we are quite sure that the large majority 
in our ministry, especially our younger ministers, have the Greek Testa- 
s, and are able at least to verify a quotation or to make 





ment on their de: 
out the grammatical and exegetical construction of their texts for their 
sermons. Many, we know, go beyond this, and make the Greek Testa- 
ment their constant companion and reference-book. But whether the 
young minister select his Greek Testament or the English translation as 
his daily text-book, we press upon him the duty and the benefit of giving 
it the best study of which he is capable, conscientious, patient, system- 
atic, critical, without end. 

There is no better mode for young ministers than to read the Script- 
ures through, both Old and New Testaments, several times, until they 
are familiar with all their parts. This reading may, at first, be quite cur- 
sory, especially in the historical books, though it should nowhere be 
without careful observation and reflection on the matter and on its rea- 
sonable interpretation. Of course, the more doctrinal and didactic parts 
of the Bible, as the prophecies in the Old Testament and the epistles 
in the New, must be read more deliberately, and with close attention to 
the logical coherence and the continuous sense, but above all for its relig- 
ious lessons. We must always recollect that “whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our learning,” and that the object 
of all Bible study is ‘‘ that through patience and through comfort of the 
Scriptures we might have hope.” But it is not wise to pause on the first 
reading to solve all difficulties and to build up a systematic and har- 
monious theology. The time for these things is later. Having finished 
the reading once, the student should read the book again, and go over it 
more carefully and critically, both for the literary, historical, and doc- 
trinal construction and for the practical religious teaching. Some of 
the difficulties that confronted him at the first perusal will now have dis- 
appeared; possibly others may have arisen in their stead, but as he mul- 
tiplies his readings and re-readings, more and more will light be poured 
out over the page, and less and less will grow the perplexities that at the 
first seemed great and even vexatious. Dr. Weston very emphatically 
urges young ministers to become thoroughly acquainted with the New 
Testament. He says that for the first fifteen years of his ministry he 
read the New Testament through twelve times a year, and that those oft- 
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repeated readings did him incalculable good. Who can doubt that the 
same happy result would attend every young minister in the same con- 
scientious and frequent reading of those holy pages ? 

Many readers of the Bible instinctively shun certain books and places 
and subjects that have once given them trouble, and seem afraid to en- 
counter those parts of the Bible. Indeed, so marked is this evidence of 
some parts of the Scripture, that Archbishop Whately says some Armin- 
ian divines are often disposed to apprehend danger from the study of 
Paul’s epistles, and rather draw the attention of their hearers to other 
parts of the Scripture in preference. There may be such Arminian di- 
vines, but it has never been our fortune to meet with them. But the 
fact remains, that some private readers of the Bible do not get out of cer- 
tain parts of it all the satisfaction and enjoyment that they experience in 
other parts, and so ayoid the very parts which, because of their difficulty, 
rather present the strongest claim upon their study. No intelligent 
and wise student of the Bible will neglect any part of the word of God. 
However perplexed and dark it may at first appear, the darkness will be 
dissipated before faithful and persevering assaults. 

After one has become familiar with the sound parts of the New Testa- 
ment, the safest and wisest method for the study of the doctrine is the 
one which the book itself, if we may trust the translation, suggests to 
us: ‘‘comparing spiritual things with spiritual.” Now is the time for 
systematizing one’s theology. By thus collecting the dissevered passages 
which treat of any point in common, we concentrate the single rays of 
light and make the Scriptures self-interpreting and self-consistent. Only 
thus can we arrive at the full teaching of the Bible on any point of his- 
tory, precept, or doctrine. But this requires patient, persevering, delib- 
erative study. With the help of the parallel passages cited in the margin, 
which, however, are not always parallel, and of concordances, and of such 
idmirable compilations as Moody's New Testament, published by the Meth- 
odist Book Concern, the student may save himself much labor; but it is, 
after all, this labor which pays best in thelong run. We can safely rely only 
on those conclusions which we ourselves reach by careful, sober induction 
from the multiplied teachings of the sacred writers. Sometimes the inves- 
tigator finds that other passages modify the conclusion first reached, or, 
possibly, even reverse it. On such controverted issues as the resurrection, 
the second advent, and other eschatological points—on such doctrinal 
issues as the atonement, its nature and extent and work—on such theolog- 
ical questions as Arminianism and Calvinism—how can we come to any 
conclusion satisfactory to ourselves except from all the affirmations and all 
the legitimate implications of Scripture? And even then we must often 
pause, unsatisfied, for the light which we may get from yet further and 
more careful scrutiny. It is only when we convince ourselves that we 
may hope to carry the reason of others with us. 

Ile that will master this unique book must muster to the effort all 
the resources of learning, and patience, and prayer. ‘‘ Be a man of one 
book.” 
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THE GOOD AND EVIL IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


THAT the number, magnitude, and activity of working-men’s organiza- 
tions, both in America and in Europe, with their tendency toward a vast 
international union, are attracting the very serious attention, not to say 
anxiety, of thoughtful minds, is too obvious to need the citation of proofs. 
Even the Pope, viewing them from his throne in the Vatican, sees such 
portents of possible social and political disturbances as to make them the 
topic of his recent Encyclical Letter. In this cautiously written paper his 
‘* Holiness,” though aware of the historic fact that the sympathies of the 
leaders of the Papal Church have heretofore been, not with the proletariat 
but with the rulers of kingdoms, is evidently desirous to persuade the 
modern sons of toil that their privations and ambitions are not unnoticed 
and uncared-for by the hierarchy of which he is the head. His fears lest 
labor unions should take on communistic forms are very apparent. His 
hope that their leap into the bottomless gulf of state socialism may be 
prevented through the intervention and co-operation of rich Catholic lay- 
men, thinkers, priests, and bishops is somewhat covertly expressed in his 
profession of feeling ‘‘ great satisfaction’ at the evidences visible to him 
of the intervention of these influential parties. This reads plausibly, but 
does not wholly conceal the fact that at heart the Pope fears the influence 
of these proletariat organizations on the loyalty of Romanists to their 
Church. His ‘‘ great satisfaction” is not, therefore, with the combina- 
tions themselves, but with the priestly and lay agencies through which 
he hopes they may in the end be controlled by supporters of the papacy. 

That the Pope should look with gloomy apprehensions on organizations 
of the laboring classes for the redress of their grievances is quite natu- 
ral: for their discussions respecting their rights as men, their claims on 
political government, and the best methods of securing reform, tend to 
the development of a strong sense of individuality and a vigor of self- 
assertion which cannot co-exist with that unquestioning submission to 
authority which Romanism demands of its followers. Further, those 
discussions bring into light the fact that the Roman Church is in spiritual 
things a living embodiment of the method by which, in all ages, the masses 
of men have been held in political and social subjection by an organized 
minority. Numerically, the Pope and his council are an insignificantly small 
body of men: but combined, their authority, with the means they possess 
of enforcing it, is so absolute that few of their ecclesiastical inferiors or 
lay adherents dare resist it. True, it reposes on an assumption of divine 
claims which is intrinsically blasphemous; yet, being superstitiously be 
lieved, it has a potency that, within its limitations, is to its chiefs what the 
strength of armies is to kings. This papal power, wielded by a few im- 
perious minds, dictates the faith and commands the obedience of millions. 

It is not, therefore, a pleasing spectacle for the Pope to see the working 
classes seeking to appropriate to their own benefit that power which pro- 
ceeds from organization, which is the secret of the papal authority. In 
their larger assemblies, which have been fitly designated ‘‘ spontaneously 
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developed parliaments,” the children of toil are earnestly seeking for the 





root of the oppressions that in past ages have trodden down the prole- 











































tariat. They are learning that in ancient times and in all countries a few 
men, stronger in brawn and brain than most of their fellows, combined 
to form a mode of governing by which they held the many in subjection 
to their will: that by such combinations Oriental despots maintained their 
sway: that in Greece and Rome, under both kingly and republican forms 





of government, a few strong men combined to establish legal offices and 
modes of administration through which they contrived to exercise arbi- 
trary powers that restricted the liberties of the people, and provoked those 
political conflicts between patricians and plebeians accounts of which fill 
such large spaces in their respective histories, Arnold, in his L/istory of 
Rome, is teaching them that ‘‘ society has almost always begun in inequal- 
ity, and that its tendency is toward equality:”’ that is, the unequal, and 
therefore selfish, will of the arrogant few, after being submitted to for a 
time, was finally resisted by the self-assertion of the many moving them 
to demand that equality of right from which they had been excluded by 
the combined action of their comparatively few oppressors. 

They are also learning that modern history is equally illustrative of the 
relation of organization to political oppression. In European history a 
combined aristocracy, aided through many generations by a united body 
of priests and cardinals, is seen standing in stern hostility to the social 
and political equality of the great body of the populace, And even in 
America, where the recognition of the equality of all men before the law 
quite generally obtains, they are noting that political combinations have 
invented partisan machinery through which the will of the people is often 
frustrated, and self-seeking men put into offices which they administer, 
not for the public good, but for their own personal benefit. 

Their attention is still further called to a very striking exhibition of the 
power of selfish combinations visible to-day in what a writer in the 
Unitarian Review designates the ‘‘ gigantic combinations of capital, which 
are counterparts of ancient despotism.” He justifies this designation by 
the fact that these powerful organizations defy ‘‘the common will ex- 
that they make ‘‘ bold attempts, too 
often successful, so to control legislation that the modern principle of 


” 


pressed in the laws of the State; 


‘the rule of the people, by the people, for the people,’ may give way to the 
ancient methods of the rule of the people by the favored few, for the 
favored few,” and that the power thus concentrated in the hands of a few 
men, like all concentrated and practically irresponsible power, ‘‘ smothers 





conscience and is despotic.” 

These facts from secular and ecclesiastical history and from current 
events, though only dimly perceived and imperfectly understood by the 
great body of working-men, are profoundly moving them to feel that the 
preservation of their civil rights, the free exercise of their political privi- 
leges, and the improvement of their social condition, can only be secured 
by means of wide-spread and thoroughly compacted organization among 
themselves. Noting the power of the papal council, of grasping financial 
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organizations, of self-seeking political managers, and of despotic rulers, 
both in the present and past, to be the creature of combination—of th« 
combination of a few to control the many—they infer, rightly or wrongly, 
that to secure their own well-being they too must combine to protect them- 
selves from the power of the few. This dreamy concept, whose full bear- 
ings and possible results perhaps cannot be clearly comprehended, has al- 
ready led to numerous societies, associations, and confederations, which, in 
their turn, have produced an uncanny brood of strikes, boycotts, lockouts, 
derangements of business, annoyances to the public, and waste of property. 
Its advocates and expounders, who are leaders of the working-men, are 
aiming to develop an international organization which shall include wage 
earners of every class and degree throughout the civilized world. Thus 
they hope to reverse the past order of things, and substitute the combina- 
tion of the great army of workers against the comparatively few property- 
holders and rulers of states in place of that combination of the few against 
the many which has heretofore given shape to civil government and to the 
great institutions of civilized society. Some of these agitators contend 
most unreasonably for the abolition of personal property and for a re- 
organization of society on the basis of state socialism. But this latter 
theory, being impracticable in a world peopled by human beings of unequal 
capacities and more or less controlled by selfism, may be dismissed as the 
good-natured fancy of imagination acting independently of reason. A 
socialistic state would be a hot-bed of idleness and a paradise for slug- 
gards, in which industrious men would either have to toil like galley- 
slaves to keep its hosts of idlers from starving to death, or to resort to 
force to compel those slothful creatures to earn their own living. 

But it may be asked, Is it wrong for the sons and daughters of toil to 
combine for the improvement of their condition? By no means. The 
right of working-men to combine is equal to that of the financier, the 
politician, the aristocrat, or the ecclesiastic. Combination is not in itself 
an evil. Nay, it is a necessity of society. Even in Eden it was divinely 
declared ‘‘not good for man to be alone.” That garden of supreme 
beauty and delight needed the mutual labor of its unfallen occupants to 
keep and dress it. And their descendants have always found combination 
to be the condition of their escape from the degrading isolation of bar- 
barism into the comforts and culture of civilization. Combination, there- 
fore, among any class, is not to be condemned simply as combination. 
But when it is grounded in selfism—when its aim is to oppress others—to 
gain place, emolument, or power by trespassing on the rights of other 
men, or to take pecuniary advantages of the unskillfulness, ignorance, 
weaknesses, or necessities of other men—it is a sin against God, and a 
violation of one’s obligation to look in transactions of every kind and 
degree to his neighbor’s interests as fairly and intently as he does to his 
own. No combinations are innocent which are not grounded in right, in 
truth, and in good-will to humanity, But when grounded in righteous- 
ness and brotherly kindness they are lawful, commendable, and, if judi- 
ciously regulated, necessary to the prosperity and development of society. 
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The problem of the hour, therefore, is not how to destroy combinations, 
but how to bring them into subjection to the letter and spirit of that 
Christianity which grounds the theory of human equality on its doctrine 
of the universal fatherhood of God and the spiritual brotherhood of men. 

That the intelligent and sincere acceptance of Christian truth by any 
man, rich or poor, bars his entrance into any organization which seeks to 
benefit its members by doing injury of any kind or in any degree to other 
men, can scarcely be called an open question. The fundamental principle 
of Christian character is the surrender of the individual will to the will of 
the Christ, whom the disciple accepts as the Lord of his inner and outer 
life. He finds that divine will clearly set forth in terms of inspired 
law in the New Testament. THe sees it practically exhibited in the out- 
ward conduct of the great Teacher, toward whom he is attracted by his 
inborn desire to be like Him who is the object of his supreme love and his 
ideal of ethical perfection. All the impulses of his regenerated life, of his 
Christian consciousness, press him to earnest and constant endeavor to 
conform his life to this sublime and spotless ideal. Hence he cannot will 
any thing which is opposed to his growth in Christ-likeness without 
wounding his conscience. And, as Paul puts it, ‘‘ whatsoever” he does, 
‘‘in word or deed,” he wills and does ‘‘all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus;” and this, not reluctantly or grudgingly, ‘‘ but giving thanks to 
God the Father through him.” 

Possessed by this Christianized individuality a man cannot enter into 
fellowship with schemes of organized covetousness which, though planned 
with marvelous business skill and worked with amazing energy and finan- 
cial success, are managed by collusive and oppressive methods, designed 
to push competitors out of their fields of action, and to deprive them of 
their natural and constitutional right to liberty of action and of freedom 
to the unobstructed pursuit of happiness in legitimate business spheres. 
A man whose personal will is merged in the universal will of Christ is kept 
out of all such schemes by that far-reaching precept of his Lord which bids 
his followers ‘‘take heed and keep yourselves from all covetousness.” He 
who respects this precept renounces that inordinate desire for riches which 
is the motive and inspiration of all illegitimate combinations for building 
up gigantic fortunes. He is sustained in this renunciation by his Chris- 
tian consciousness, which instinctively shrinks from touching the fruits of 
that vice of covetousness which Paul ranks with the gross sins of ‘‘ forni- 
cation, uncleanness, and idolatry, for which things’ sake,’’ he says, ‘‘ com- 
eth the wrath of God upon the sons of disobedience.” Obviously, there- 
fore, the man whose will is intelligently merged in the will of Christ cannot 
enter into combinations which have their motive in a cupidity that, like 
the grave, is never satisfied. Therefore the peaceful remedy for all such 
combinations is within reach of the Christian Church, Her pulpits must 
more fearlessly than ever insist on the truth that complete self-surrender 
to the will of Christ is the basis of Christian character, and that covetous- 
ness in the heart and covetous methods in the life cannot co-exist with that 
faith, love, and self-surrender of the will which are indispensable condi- 
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tions of Christian discipleship. Such teaching, boldly sustained by con- 
scientious church members despite the anger of such wealthy monopolists 
as are entangled in schemes of organized covetousness, would, with God's 
blessing, push incurably covetous men out of the Church; but it would 
bring such as have not sold themselves absolutely to servitude in the 
temples of mammon to renew their broken vows of complete self-surrender 
to their mammon-hating Lord. And the Church, thus purified from all 
fellowship with unholy combinations of capitalists, would become a potent 
agency in dealing with combinations of working-men. Seeing her freed 
from all sympathy with unjust money-kings, the laboring classes would 
listen dispassionately to her counsels and be persuaded to eliminate unjust 
theories and unwise methods from their own organizations. Thus faith- 
fully instructed, they would patiently wait for the avenging strokes of that 
unseen Nemesis which sooner or later punishes all economical, political, 
and social injustice, either by breathing confusion on the minds of its 
abettors, thus making them the authors of their own downfall, or by 
stimulating able men to devise methods for their overthrow through the 
impartial arm of law administered by incorruptible judges. 

It has been well said that nothing which is unjust lasts. An unright- 
eous thing may appear to flourish for a time, but the evil within it is the 
seed of its ultimate destruction, as all history proves, Social reformers and 
leaders of labor organizations need to studiously note a fact stated by the 
observant Dr. Arnold—to wit, that ‘‘a popular cry of reform has never 
originated in the love of abstract justice or in the mere desire of establish- 
ing a perfect form of government, but has always been provoked by act- 
ual grievances, and has looked for some definite and particular relief.” 
This broad deduction from the history of many nations finds abundant 
illustrations in the current movements of our labor organizations. Theo- 
retically their leaders, claiming to be social reformers of the most pro- 
gressive class, favor a system of government grounded in abstract justice. 
Practically, their proposals demand at the start the confiscation of individ- 
ual property for the benefit of the community. Happily, however, such 
theoretical reformers are few in number. And it is not such radical the- 
ories, but the actual grievances of large classes of laborers, which have 
given birth and strength to the bulk of modern combinations of working- 
men. Definite relief from alleged excessive work and inadequate wages 
is what these organizations are seeking. 

Looking backward along the line of the vast changes wrought in the 
condition of working-men since the application of machinery and steam- 
power to production and manufacturing, no intelligent man will deny that 
many working-men, women, and even children have been oppressively, if 
not cruelly, treated by their employers. Nevertheless, it cannot be truth- 
fully denied that, taken as a whole, the condition of laborers has been 
wonderfully improved since the introduction of these modern additions 
to the means of production. Indeed, in many branches of manufacture 
requiring skilled labor, the working-man is now so well paid and works so 
few hours that, taking his freedom from care with his ability to supply all 
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his real needs of body and mind into the account, it may be reasonably 
claimed that his means of attaining the true ends for which life is given 





























are but little inferior, if at all, to those of his often care-worn and men- 
tally overburdened employer. Nevertheless, the belief that labor as a 
whole is not fairly treated is still the root and stimulus of our labor com- 
binations. It originated in the abuses of other days. It is maintained by 
burdens too heavy to be comfortably borne which are still bound upon the 
shoulders of many in some departments of labor. It is taken up by many 
concerning whom it is no longer true; and it is this latter class which 





must be chiefly held responsible for the unreasonable demands and rash 
measures Which disturb the business system of civilized nations, and 
threaten to make labor organizations instruments of hurt, not only to the 
public, but also to those whose welfare they professedly seek to promote. 
It is idle and hypocritical pretense to oppose the tyranny of political 
despotisms and financial greed by incorporating the injustice on which 
they are grounded into combinations of laboring-men. Tyranny in the 
latter is not a whit better than tyranny in the former. It is, in truth, 
likely to produce worse fruits. When the French proletariat, led by a 
few antichristian theorists in the last century, were mentally intoxicated 
by what they fancied to be a rational concept of the scope of human 
rights, they committed deeds in the name of liberty the recollection of 
which, even to-day, tinges the cheeks of every true friend of humanity 
with blushes of shame. They were self-deluded. Instead of being lovers 
of human liberty they were as really tyrannical in spirit as the worst of the 
nobles whose blood they so cruelly shed or as the most pitiless of their an- 
cient kings. May it not be also true that our modern labor leaders, whose 
tongues grow eloquent in denouncing capitalists and eulogizing working- 
men, are as ignorant of just conceptions of human rights as were those 
madmen of the French Revolution? Take, for example, their advocacy of 
‘‘strikes” on a large scale for trifling causes, in obedience to passionate 
dictation of irresponsible union committees; their ostracism of workmen 
who refuse to join a union; their claim of right to fix the hours 
which shall constitute a day’s work; their arbitrary exaction of wages 
without regard to the intrinsic worth of the work done; their persecu- 
tion of good and quick workmen who refuse to limit their work by that 
of the slowest and most indolent of their associates; their obstinate re- 





fusal to work in company with a non-union man, and their system of 
boycotting employers who will not conform to the capricious regulations 
of their ‘‘unions.” In all these methods, which are those commonly 
adopted by labor unions as their chosen instrumentalities for subjecting 
employers to their wills, one discovers tlhe same injustice, arbitrary self- 
assertion, disregard of the rights of others, and supreme selfism for which 
the world, so far as it is enlightened by the principles of Christianity, con- 
demns the despotism of royal and aristocratic governments and the finan- 
cial plottings of the worst of modern money-kings. The old vices by 
which men have oppressed each other through the ages are therefore sub- 


stantially reproduced under new names in modern Jabor organizations. 
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There is in all of the above-named methods a plain violation of the prin- 
ciple on which the liberty of every individual living in society is grounded. 
This principle is that one’s personal rights are limited by one’s duties 
to society. As La Mennais sententiously puts it, ‘‘ Right is sacred, since 
it is the conservative principle of the individual, the primitive element 
of society, and its necessary foundation; duty is sacred, since it is the 
conservative principle of society, without which no individual could 
develop himself or even subsist.”” Now these modern labor leaders 
separate the rights of working-men from their duties to society, thereby 
making their organizations embodiments of supreme selfishness, aiming 
to sacrifice the rights of employers to themselves and excluding all con- 
sideration for the interests of society at large. And this supreme selfism 
is the root, not only of all governmental tyranny, but also of all individual 
crime which, to cite Mennais again, ‘‘ sacrifices the interests of others to 
passion, to avarice, to exclusive personal interest.” 

That the men who, by claiming to be the friends of labor, have gained 
the place of leaders in working-men’s unions are either self-seeking dema- 
gogues or ignorant of the first principles of human liberty must be ap- 
parent to all who thoughtfully consider the methods by which they hope 
to coerce employers, and to compel all working-men, willing or unwilling, 
to enter their unions. The power given to a few leaders, by which they 
can order the few workmen in a small shop or the thousands who work 
on great railways, is one which even the Czar of Russia would hesitate to 
exercise as Americans have seen it exercised. It is a tyranny which not 
only inflicts financial losses on capitalists and deranges the business sys- 
tem of the country, but it also subjects thousands of their fellow-working- 
men, with their families, to pecuniary embarrassments and personal suf- 
ferings more easily imagined than ascertained. Worse even than this is 
the tyranny which compels a working-man to join a union or be so perse- 
cuted, by being pointed at or advertised as a ‘‘scad,” as to be unable to 
find employment; which forces him to accept their dictation respecting 
the wages he may ask, the quantity of work he may do in a given time, 
and the parties for whom he may or may not work. That such abridg- 
ment of personal liberty should be submitted to in America is one of the 
strangest anomalies of the times, English and American law defines 
personal liberty as consisting in “the right of changing situation or mov- 
ing one’s person to whatever place one’s own inclination may direct with- 
out restraint, except by due process of law;” and in ‘‘such liberty of 
conduct, choice, and action as the law gives and protects.” But this 
liberty is denied to the working-man by organizations which profess to 
be for his benefit. They tell him that he shall not work, nor choose his 
employer, nor take wages except by their consent. To such servitude do 
these organizations subject American working-men, While pretending 
to preserve the rights of labor they destroy ‘‘the right to labor.” 

In view of these and kindred facts a very able writer in the New En- 
gland and Yale Review very correctly observes that the issue in the in- 
dustrial question is ‘‘not between labor and capital, but is one between 
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idleness and the labor on which it would subsist.” Hesays: ‘‘ The chief 
sufferings of working-men and their families to-day spring not from the 
action of capitalists, but from the conduct of the managers of labor 
unions. . . . These agitators, these organizers, should be placed on the 
defensive and forced to justify their ways to men. . . . When this shall 
have been done, when real leaders shall come to the front and the efforts 
of labor unions shall be confined within legitimate limits, and individual 





rights shall be respected, we may be content to let labor and capital fight 
the battle out, while every aspiration of the laboring-man for the better- 
ing of his condition must always command the unqualified sympathy of 
every honest heart.” 

All this istrue. Christianity is not hostile to the laborer. Its effect, so 
far as man will consent to be guided by it, is to place the working-man on 
the same high plane of character as it aims to produce in his rich brother. 
It does not propose to make all men equally wealthy, which is impossible, 
since men are not equally endowed with the capacities which enable men 
to acquire and manage property. But it does aim to make them alike 
unselfish, pure, brotherly, and godlike, that they may be mutually re- 
spectful, affectionate, and helpful, In perishable wealth it may not make 
them equals, but of imperishable riches it offers the poor man an abun- 
dance to which there is no limit but in his disposition to seek and his 
capacity to appropriate them. 

Just now there is a strange clamor from the working-men for the appli- 
cation of Christianity to the social problem, the view being taken that 
Jesus primarily came into the world to assist the poor against the rich, 
and to comfort the distressed and unfortunate while he had nothing to 
minister to the prosperous and powerful. This view arises from a miscon- 
ception of the teachings of Christianity, which is opposed to class legis- 
lation and class interests. It provides for humanity as a whole, harmo- 
nizing all classes on the basis of a common faith in the Redeemer. Let 
working-men learn this lesson. The religion of Jesus will help them, but 
not as against other men; it will help other men, but not as against them; 
and under its influence there will be unity, peace, safety, progress, and 
brotherhood. 





THE SPECIALTY OF METHODISM. 

As the central purpose of Christianity is the moral redemption of man 
kind, the agencies employed to accomplish it should exactly harmonize 
with the proposed end, and be as efficient in their working as if divinely 
ordained from the beginning. The purpose, though broad and magniti- 
cent, is simple enough when stated in the form of a proposition; but an 
analysis of the forces in operation, or of the organized agencies contrib- 
uting to the development of the redemptive idea, show a complexity 
of relation and an intricacy of detail not imagined by those who only 


observe the Christian movement in its outward or superficial aspects. 
Divine purposes are usually characterized by wonderful simplicity ; 
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divine methods are often obscure, comprehensive, bewildering, and diffi- 
cult of discovery and exposition. In the moral restoration of the race the 
method involves human and divine resources, plans, skill, and activity, 
and is particularly minute in the final influences that result in great moral 
changes. The Church has ever been accepted as the divinely chosen 
institution for the propagation of the divine purpose; but the Church 
includes all Christian forces, ideas, and institutions; and appropriates, so 
far as it may, all the agencies of the world for the general salvation. We 
little imagine what the working of the redemptive plan involves until we 
examine it. It subsidizes all thought, doctrine, creed, ordinance, gov- 
ernment, sociological law, biological principle, and scientific fitness, in 
order to turn human aspiration toward God. In its employment of uni- 
versal forces it seeks in particular the spread of the truth through the so- 
called Christian Churches, because they are supposed to be.in complete 
harmony with the ultimate design. Other institutions, claiming only a 
human origin, seem to have in view only secular ends; but the Churches 
stand for the divine purpose. Other agencies contribute only to temporal 
results; but the Churches are the exponents of ethics and religion. 

With this great purpose before them, it might be supposed that the 
methods adopted by the Churches for its development would particularly 
be uniform, or vary only in incidental particulars. A study of the sub- 
ject, however, reveals radical differences of method, and a surprising 
tenacity in defense of non-essential ideas or dogmas, and yet a uniformity 
of faith touching the final object of Christianity. It is true that as to the 
great things necessary to the building of the divine kingdom in the world 
there is substantial agreement in the Churches; as all concede the neces- 
sity of houses of worship, of preaching the Gospel, of establishing Chris- 
tian schools, and of exemplary living on the part of the people of God. 
They agree that the Bible is the source of divine truth, that certain sac- 
raments are authorized in the New Testament, that church government 
has apostolic warrant, and that the common object is the rescue of man 
from the thralldom of sin. The differences of which we shall write per- 
tain neither to the function of Christianity nor the relation of the Church 
to religion; for all agree that Christianity is redemptive, and that the 
Church is the propagative instrument of a doctrinal religion. Nor do we 
observe in the minutix of church instruction or church customs those 
differences which account for separate organizations, or justify isolated 
organic Christian movements for the triumph of the Gospel. When we 
come to inquire into the origin of the Churches, we soon discover that 
every Church has its specialty, and, while agreeing with others in funda- 
mental truth, it nevertheless proposes to stand as the exponent of a par- 
ticular idea, and to propagate the Gospel by means of the particularism 
which gave it being. To the mere spectator of movements this may seem 
strange and unjustifiable; but he should withhold criticism until he 
studies church exponents, and considers whether they have not a provi- 
dential value. More than any other the Presbyterian Church is representa- 
tive of creed, or theological formula, as the basis of intelligent faith. We 
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must credit it with building a dogmatic structure such as no other Chris- 
tian body has initiated, and such as is unnecessary to future progress in 
religion. Whatever may have been the services of the Westminster Con- 
fession to the Churches, it is clear that Presbyterianism has gained its 
reputation from the scholarly credal institution it has so long and strenu- 
ously expounded and defended. By means of the creed it aimed to ex- 
tend Christianity; but it has come to pass that even its disciples and 
teachers discover that the two are not synonymous, and that Christianity 
is not dependent upon Westminster. The Baptist Church is not less 
vigorous in its defense of the ordinances of the New Testament as essential 
to the Christian movement, and propagates Christianity by emphasizing 
their importance and insisting upon their observance. While to many 
Christians the Baptist Church seems to exaggerate one divinely authorized 
ceremony or sacrament, it nevertheless strives to extend the divine king- 
dom by the ceremonial or sacramental method, and has achieved distinct- 
ive success as the result of its position. The Church of England is based 
neither on creed nor a sacrament, but rather on the doctrine of apostolical 
succession, which segregates its members from all other Protestant bodies, 
and authorizes them to propagate Christianity with the belief that it is 
not propagated unless by their hands and according to their methods. 
Even this view may not be without some instructive value to themselves ; 
for by this time they should see that of all the methods adopted for the 
extension of the divine kingdom the ‘‘succession” method is the least 
effectual in civilized countries. We observe a fourth method, or idea, 
of church life in the Congregational movement, which insists on the 
autonomy of the individual congregation, or its independency of outside 
authority—of bishops, synods, and conferences. In like manner every 
other Christian organization, small or large, influential or obscure, is rep- 
resentative of a distinct hypothesis, doctrine, or purpose, and devotes 
itself to the propagation of Christian influence through the specialty that 
distinguishes it from the correlated bodies of the Christian Church. 

In some respects the assumption of an exponential purpose on the part 
of a particular Church is of advantage to the general Christian movement. 
It makes specific a particular idea, which otherwise might be lost in 
the superb mechanism of Christianity. It fixes human thought upon a 
definitive condition of church organism, and demonstrates the necessity 
of a rational basis of existence. It also, finally, shows the folly of a par- 
ticular basis if it be unsound, or confirms its scriptural character and 
justifies the organic body before the world. The necessity of a creed 
has had demonstration in the history of Presbyterianism; but it has also 
established the necessity of a simple, unelaborated creed, such as a child 
may appropriate, and such as the most erudite scholar can reverence. The 
ordinances need defense; not, it is true, such conservative protection 
as is afforded by the Baptists; nevertheless, they keep alive the thought 
of their value, and add something to the common interest in Chris- 
tianit The doctrine of apostolical succession, while broad enough for 
a narrow Church, holds the thought of Christendom to a supposed apos- 
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tolic ideal of church government, and leads to a profound study of the 
New Testament. Even the liberal construction of church autonomy that 
obtains in the Congregational Church, interpreted as a reaction from the 
old tyrannies of the priesthood, is suggestive of the rights and prerogatives 
of the Churches, and has an independent value. We are not ready to de- 
plore the special ties of the Churches, for, if we cannot adopt all of them, 
certain it is the Christian movement has gained by them, and has been 
largely dependent upon them for the position it has won in history. 

The specialty of Methodism is of a different cast from any of the fore- 
going, though it is not in opposition to them, nor properly a monopoly 
of the denominational body urging it. It does not relate to church gov- 
ernment, the genesis of the ministry, the autonomy of the local church, or 
the relation of an ordinance to the Christian life. All these things in its 
estimation are subordinate to the main truth of revelation, the salvation 
of the world by Jesus Christ. The terms Christian life, spirituality, re- 
generation, indicate the specialty of Methodism, As a Church, we deem 
it our chief duty to proclaim the necessity of the new birth, and count it 
of more importance to save a soul than to prove descent from the apos- 
tles, or to distinguish between foreknowledge and fore-ordination. Not 
church authority, or church ordinance, or church creed, but spiritual lire, 
is the specialty of the followers of Wesley. We emphasize a religious 
experience as of more value than a cartload of doctrinal discussion, or a 
library of books on pedobaptism or consubstantiation. 

As to its specialty Methodism has chosen the main thing; it has passed 
by all subordinate facts, teachings, and necessary ground-work of church 
life, and appropriated the very end of religion, the salvation of the soul, 
In this respect its specialty is far superior to that of other Churches which 
hold to some subordinate fact as the basis of existence, and through 
which they aim to propagate Christianity. Lest this statement be miscon- 
strued, we freely acknowledge that all evangelical Churches have in view 
the salvation of men; but it is not true to say that they were founded on 
this sentiment. Methodism does not monopolize the plan of salvation, 
but it does make salvation its chief work. It prefers this to the most per- 
fect architecture, the most gorgeous cathedral worship, the most erudite 
statement of truth, the most imposing form of church initiation, and the 
most liberal construction of the rights of the laity. It allows nothing to 
equal it as an end, or supplant it as a motive in church propagandism. It 
does not aim to spread Christianity by means of machinery that to the eye 
of the world seems more important to the Church employing it than Chris- 
tianity itself. It aims to secure salvation, not through the ordinances, nor 
through apostolic orders, nor by virtue of ecclesiastical autonomy, but by 
preaching salvation. It goes for the main thing in the right way, and 
teaches other Churches some lessons that they might profitably remember. 
Bishop Pater, however, reproaches the Churches that insist on conversion 
as the principal thing, holding that it is superficial and ineffectual, but 
he probably does not understand the first principle of conversion, and 
certainly does not understand the religious movement called Methodism, 
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which claims to be the result of the doctrine preached and as experienced 
in human hearts. Nor is he the only one who has seemed to mistake the 
real value of the spiritual life, or to misunderstand a Christian movement 
that, estimating other things at a lower value, seizes the main truth of 
Christianity, and enforces it upon the attention of the world as superior 
to all else that the Church teaches and represents, 

Instructing other Churches in our specialty, it is time to heed the criti- 
cism they pass upon it, and to consider if, while magnifying conversion 
at the expense of lower things, we have not also magnified it at the ex- 
pense of higher things, or the end of Christianity itself. The end of 
Christianity is, not conversion, but Christian character. Without conver- 
sion there cannot be spiritual life; but conversion or regeneration is only 
birth into the kingdom, the beginning of the Christian life. It is not 
enough to be converted—to be born from above. It is indispensable to 
life to be born, but growth must succeed birth, and mature character 
must follow regeneration. As a Church, we have placed all possible 
stress upon regeneration; we have erected the altar, invited penitents to 
seek the Lord, and proclaimed salvation to all men who exercised faith in 
the Lamb of God as the sacrifice for sin. These various steps are as neces- 
sary now as at any time in the past, and belong to the system of religion; 
but too often we have mistaken incipient for complete work, and regarded 
regeneration as the end of religion. As a result, thousands have fallen 
away after professing to be converted, and thousands more have remained 
in the Church unconverted, and become a source of trouble and embarrass- 
ment to its work. We have been too easily satisfied with the first symp- 
toms of regeneration; we have accepted emotional conversion for genuine 
change of heart; we have so emphasized the beginnings of a Christian 
life as to lose sight of the after development. Aiming to secure the chief 
thing, we have often failed because we have not taught that regenera- 
tion is but the beginning, and that Christian character is the end, of 
the Christian life. 

That Methodism may accomplish its special purpose, it is not necessary 
to reconstruct its theology, or destroy the altar, or change the programme; 
it is only necessary to explain more definitely what conversion means, 
and to lead the penitent soul into the broad and rich experience of the 
Christian life. It is not necessary to change the specialty, or to add 
something to it; but to expound it in all its import, and show up the 
Christian life in its length, breadth, and richness. Other Churches can- 
not surpass us so long as their specialties are what they seem to be; but 


we may lose in opportunity and sacrifice our mission if we fail to recog- 
nize the full meaning of New Testament religion in its application to 
human experience. We plead for conversion; but we also plead for 
development in character. We urge our specialty; but we also urge that 
it be delivered from scenic display, and that its significance and far- 
reaching proportions be unfolded and declared as it has been taught by 
the Master and his apostles. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


Is WAR, with its attendant ills, an inevitable feature of national life? 
Hitherto this seems to have been the rule. A look downward from the 
portals of history shows the unending spectacle of martial struggle, with 
its cruel slaughter and impoverishment. Perhaps no nation, from Assyria 
to the American Republic, has come to greatness except through the 
ordeal of battle. Yet the tendency to arbitration, in more recent years, 
has become so noteworthy a feature of governmental intercourse, par- 
ticularly among the European nations, as to excite a not altogether un- 
reasonable expectation of the universal resort to this conciliatory method 
for the settlement of international difficulties. Additional to all com- 
pacts of peace that have hitherto been adopted by the great nations of 
the European continent, must be enumerated the Dreibund, now renewed 
by Italy, Germany, and Austria for the term of six years. A significant 
word is this term Dreibund, suggesting in its sturdy Teutonic syllabica- 
tion the vigor of the covenant that has been renewed by such prominent 
continental powers. The agreement augurs the best things for the 
European nations, and indirectly for the governments of the world. If 
England is not visibly concerned in this new compact, yet her connection 
therewith is certain, so prominent an authority as Premier Rudini being 
responsible for the statement that Great Britain and Italy have long main- 
tained an agreement to preserve peace upon the Mediterranean. It cannot 
be reasonably doubted that such a condition of federated tranquillity must 
exert a restraining influence upon any warlike disposition on the part of 
Russia or France. Even America, across the intervening sea, must feel the 
force of this transatlantic compact and swell the anthem of peace. Nor 
without the consent of these leading powers of the earth can even so curb- 
less a force as warfare long proceed among the minor nations of mankind. 
The whole situation emphasizes the lesson, which needs no expansion, of 
the benefits of peace in commercial enterprise, the prolongation of human 
life, and the maximum of national happiness. Inevitably the mind of the 
observer goes out along the line of the prophecy of universal concord and 
the possibilities of its fulfillment. As the spectator looks round the globe 
he sees at present no warfare in operation except an inconsiderable insur- 
rection in Chili and a civil strife of relatively small magnitude in Hayti; 
but on every hand a perhaps increasing comity prevails. A presage it is 
of world-wide harmony, Although war will sometimes in the future 
lay its red hand upon the earth, it is not illusive to dream of the coming 
reign of peace. An ever-increasing sense of brotherhood, as well as the 
important considerations of the worth of property and life, will deter 
the nations of the future from war. Man will have no use for Grecian 
spears or American howitzers in the final epoch. Of which ideal time 
the action of the continental nations to which we have alluded, in the 
recent adoption of their Dreibund, is full of promise, 
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A suBJEcT of prime importance, in the closing decade of the century, 
is the preservation of the marriage institution. No one who has marked 
the current social movements can be insensible to the weighty perils of 
different sorts that threaten this ancient and holy ordinance. In many 
localities the unsettlement of the public convictions upon the sanctity of 
marriage, as evidenced in more liberal legislation and in the increasing 
frequency of divorce, argues for the gravity of the situation, The some- 
what recent estimate that in the United States the ratio of divorces has 
increased from 155 for each 100,000 in the year 1870, to 203 for the same 
number of marriages in 1880, is an ominous utterance. To which signif- 
icant enumeration may be added the further astounding record that the 
total of divorces granted in the United States in 1885 was numerically 
greater than the number reported from all the remainder of the world be- 
sides. In Great Britain, also, a further ground for the note of alarm we 
sound may be discovered in the recent agitation resulting from the lega 
decision regarding the compulsion of a wife to conform to the marriage 
contract. The whole trend of this enactment is toward the belittlement 
of the sanctities of wedlock and the ease of escape from matrimonial 
bonds. Nor are the remaining details which illustrate the haste of many 
marriages and the increase of divorce less confirmatory of the evil to 
which this note directs attention. 

But the emergency demands a suggestion of reform, as well as a recog- 
nition of the dangers involved in the current practice. Prescriptions are 
not difficult for social maladies. It may be found necessary in future 
days, for instance, to instruct the youth more thoroughly than at present on 
the sanctities of the marriage estate. Already the commendable custom is 
in vogue of indoctrinating them in the elementary principles of hygiene 
and of acquainting them with the evils of alcoholic use, with the contrasted 
benefits of temperance. May it not be appropriate, perhaps vitally neces- 
sary, to add in the future such fundamental warnings upon the evils of a 
light estimate of marriage as are necessary to the preservation of the social 
order? It is quite a truism to say, besides, that there is crying need of 
more stringent legislative enactment and a greater uniformity of divorce 
laws in different sections of the United States. The laxity of such laws 
as those obtaining in Utah until quite recently is astounding; and the 
ease with which divorces may be obtained in some of the Western States 
is proverbial, where desertion for a year is regarded as a legal ground for 
the annulment of the marriage contract. It needs no argument to show 
that such laws are altogether vicious in their character and are productive 
only of evil in their application. Even the more stringent rules proposed 


by Lord Shand in England, whereby the marriage compact may be an- 
nulled after two years of desertion, are viewed with apprehension by 
friends of the social good. Clearly the need of resteting the grounds of 
divorce and of uniformity in laws regulating the disannulment of marriage 
should be a matter of early and deliberate consideratiou by the legislatures 
of the several States of the Union. We are far also from believing that 
the Christian Church has no duty to perform in the instruction of its mem- 
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bership as to the fundamental value of marriage. No modern civilization 
will consent to the proposition that marriage is only a civil contract. It 
is the holy ordinance, as well, upon which Jehovah put his seal of approval 
amid the Edenic scenes, and on which Jesus spoke his lasting commen- 
dation. We cannot forget the trenchant fact, in a notice of the responsi- 
bilities of the Church, that divorces are four times as frequent among 
Protestants as with Catholics. Romanism sets a worthy pattern for the 


Protestant Church to follow, in its instructions to its constituents upon 
the divine origin of marriage and the consequently inviolable nature of 
its obligations. Marriage among its people is, therefore, not an experi- 
ment which may be easily revoked, but a finality terminated alone by 
death. Protestantism should profit by this example. Its people are 
surely of equal susceptibility with Romanists in their appreciation of the 
logic upon this point, and equally intelligent in their grasp of the divine 
principles involved in the appointment of marriage. No flippant and 
almost sacrilegious pratings upon wedlock, as heard in some modern 
pulpits and couched in sensational phrase to tickle the public ear, are 
to be justified. Yet in dignified phrase, as befits its holy position, in an 
altogether reverent recognition of the holy origin of marriage, and in a 
vivid sense of the pressing demand of the times, should the pulpit add 
its efforts to all other agencies that maintain the sanctities of matrimony. 
The whole subject challenges the earnest notice of the reflective. 

THE persecution of the Jew in Russia must be reckoned as among the 
cruel, tragic, and momentous events of the period. There can be no rea 
son to doubt the purpose of the Muscovite authorities to force the depart- 
ure of the Israelite from their national boundaries, The late utterance 
of Prince Metchersky that the Jew of Russia ‘‘must be got rid of at 
any price, as one would get rid of microbes,” is a fair index of that 
intention. The official proclamation of Alexander III. that he will reso- 
lutely continue to the end his policy assumed in the Jewish difficulty is 
also an evidence of the deep-seated, implacable hostility toward the Jew, 
on the part of Russia, that will hesitate at no measures, however violent, 
to accomplish his expulsion. It is not necessary to linger on the details 
of the atrocities already endured by the Jew, so heart-rending in their 
nature and so familiar to the reader through the current prints. The 
movement is, however, not without broad significance as a chapter in 
national history. To the Russian himself it is fraught with political pos- 
sibilities of the largest nature. There may be seen, for illustration, in the 
Jewish departure from Russia, an unusual opportunity for the nationaliza- 
tion of the kingdom. The Jew, according to this view, has not been re- 
garded as an integral part of Russian life; but has rather been a sojourner 
in that land, distinct in his traditions, habits, and other racial peculiari- 
ties. Nor is he capable of being Russianized, though in Great Britain he has 
been Anglicized, and in America has become assimilated to our western 
life and customs. Another and even more serious objection to his stay 


in Russia, from the Muscoyite stand-point, is his hostility to the govern- 
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mental authorities and his insurrectionary spirit. The czar himself has 
voiced this conviction for his empire in the declaration that ‘‘ there has 
never been a single nihilist plot in which the Jews have not been con- 
cerned, and it is they who have been most actively engaged in the propa- 
gation of subversive movements.” This foreigner and firebrand must, 
therefore, be driven out. But, whatever the merits of the Russian inter- 
pretation, with the Jewish hegira comes an opportunity not frequent in 
national history. Although the method chosen for the expulsion of the 
Jew is in keeping with the intolerance and mediwvalism of the Russian 
character, and although it has already provoked the antagonism of the 
more advanced European nations, as seen in the failure of various Russian 
vans, let it be hoped that large benefits shall eventually result. The ex- 
pulsion of the revolutionary elements from the empire, as well as of aliens 
by birth and practice, gives freedom for the consolidation of the divers 
tussian interests that remain, with the modernization of an empire con- 
fessedly antique, the rectification of social irregularities, the introduction 
of a new morality, and the establishment of a reign of beneficence which 
the wide world will rejoice to see in Russia. Without let or hinderance 
should Alexander III. be permitted to work out this great national prob- 
lem, encouraged by the sympathies of men and their hope that he may 
ise to the vastness of his opportunity in the reconstruction of disorgan- 
ed Russian life. 
But there are those who will have faith to see a providential hand in the 
Jewish banishment from the dominions of the czar. History repeats itself 
essential respects. Faint correspondences are discernible between the 
Egyptian exodus and this modern flight from Russia. Five million people 
take the place of the six hundred thousand warriors, with the women, chil- 
dren, and a mixed multitude that marched away from servitude. Baron 
Hirsch, in his love for his suffering countrymen and in his financial 
ibility to relieve their extremity, suggests the wise and benevolent Mosaic 
leadership; and the goodly land whither the first Israelites came ante- 
dates the Argentine Republic, with the advantages it offers for Jewish set- 
tlement. A thrilling, and as yet unexhausted story, is that of the Jewish 
people. The student of religious tendencies will add this latest Hebrew 
persecution to the long record of physical cruelty, despoiling, and ostra- 
cism visited upon the despised race; and in their trials, involving a world- 
wide itineration that is without a parallel in the story of national migra- 
tions, will confidently discover the changeless visitation of the divine 
discipline upon the Jews, It is, nevertheless, the mark of cautiousness not 
to assume too certain a tone regarding the divine dealings. To trace the 
hand of God is always a difficulty for the wisest of mortals. Yet the whole 
tory of the Jewish vicissitudes is thrilling in its many phases, The devel- 
opment of so many of the sturdy qualities of manhood as are seen in the 
Jewish character, the financial thrift of this oft-persecuted people, and 


even their clannishness and preservation of racial peculiarities, make the 
scrutiny of the Hebrew a fertile study. To all of which features the Rus- 
sian episode, with its far-reaching consequences, calls new attention. 
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CLASS-ADMINISTRATION IN METHODISM. 


Tuat John Wesley, as an act of necessity, made rules and regulations 
for the government of the societies which he organized, and that these rules 
answered well for more than a hundred years, not only proclaims his wis- 
dom and foresight, but strongly suggests that he was guided by Supreme 
Intelligence in the work accomplished. That these rules and regula- 
tions were perfect in their ‘‘day and generation,” and wisely adapted 
to the end designed, and hence scarce susceptible of amendment and im- 
provement, goes without the saying. But that in some important partic- 
ulars, and for reasons apparent at a glance to the serious and thoughtful, 
they are not suitable to the present condition and circumstances of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is confidently affirmed; and that some mod- 
ification or re-adjustment, which shall make the Discipline more than a 
dead letter, is essential to better progress and larger development no 
careful observer will for 1 moment dispute. The omissions, additions, or 
changes advisable or necessary it is not the purpose of this article to in- 
dicate, but simply to insist that the incongruity and disharmony—not to 
say inconsistency and disingenuousness—of a portion of our ecclesiasti- 
cism should be remedied or removed, As matters now are it is almost 
impossible to avoid class-administration—a reproach that we should cast 
from us at any cost if we would please God and be helpful to our fellow- 
men. One rule for the rich and another for the poor is not to be thought 
of in the Christian Church. She must not patronize the former: it would 
be fatal to discriminate against the latter. So to act would forfeit her 
claims to the respect and confidence of our common humanity and pro- 
voke the displeasure and chastisement of the Almighty. Neither in the 
ministry nor laity must aristocracy or favoritism be tolerated if we would 
please God and elevate mankind. 

The revolution impending, the severe struggle now going on, is that 
the many may be uplifted and filled with a better hope; and in further. 
ance of this the Church must lead the van and stand like a wall of fire in 
defense of the truth. There must be no uncertainty, equivocation, hesi- 
tancy, or wavering on her part. Her position must be promptly taken 
and sternly maintained if her skirts are to be clear of the ‘‘ blood of souls.” 
She must be ‘‘ all things to all men,” that all may share alike her benefits 
and blessings and feel at home within her pale. Less than this is disloy- 
alty to Christ and treachery to the race. Above all, this should be the 
attitude of our Church, whose constant boast has heretofore been her obe- 
dience to the command of the Master in preaching the ‘‘Gospel to every 
creature,” especially to the poor and neglected, That in order to this we 
have the best system ever devised is acknowledged on all hands; but that 
it has been perverted and rendered inefficient in more ways than one is 
painfully evident when we remember the hundreds of places where we 
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preached the Gospe} and planted churches fifty years ago which we have 
either abandoned or been driven from by our sister denominations. This 
a sad humiliation. Surely ‘‘some one has blundered,’’ nay, still is 


1s 


blundering, or this revelation had never been given. 

Now, as our great quadrennial gathering approaches, may we not expect 
the combined wisdom of the Church to put us in harmony with the spirit 
of true progress, or bravely demand of bishops and presiding elders and 
pastors that the ‘‘ Discipline as it is” shall be honestly and faithfully en- 
forced ? In either event Methodism would have a jubilee such as she has 
never experienced in al] the past. Who will step to the front and set the 
battle in order? Let him come forward in the name of the Lord. 

Waynesboro, Pa. J. B. Mann. 


AN INCONGRUOUS PENALTY. 

THE Methodist Episcopal Church has been eminent for her freedom 
from the narrowness of class distinction. The law of Christian life has 
been one for all in her communion. The qualifications of the ministry 
may go beyond those which attach to simple membership in the Church, 
but they must surely include all that belongs to such membership It 
will not be easier to get into the ministry than into the Church; it ought 
not to be easier to stay in the ministry than in the membership of the 
Church. Yet a thoughtful examination of the letter of the Discipline 
leads to the conclusion that such is possible. The Church is divided into 
four classes for purposes of discipline, requiring four methods of pro- 
cedure. 

1. Members. There are six classes of actionable offenses spoken of in 
the Discipline, from Paragraphs 239 to 249. The order in each case is, 
ippearing in the concluding words of the several sections, if found 
guilty ‘*he shall be expelled.” 

2. Local Preachers. If tried by a committee of local preachers and 
found guilty he is to be ‘‘ suspended until the next district or quarterly 
conference.” When tried before the district or quarterly conference the 
body hearing the complaints has power to ‘‘suspend, deprive of minis- 
terial office and credentials, expel, or acquit.” 

3. Bishops. ‘‘A bishop is answerable for his conduct to the General 
Conference,” but may be tried before a judicial conference. When found 
guilty the order is that the judicial conference shall suspend him from 
the functions of his office or expel him from the Church, as they may 
deem his offense requires.” 

4, Traveling Preachers. There is no uncertainty as to the end in the 
investigation. ‘“‘Tf the charge be sustained the accused shall be sus 
pended from all ministerial services and church privileges until the ensu 
ing Annual Conference.” 

When we pass to the trial at the Conference we find a serious weak 
ness and lack in the law. There are two modes of trial—before the Con- 
ference itself, and before a select number. Trial before the body is not 
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specifically treated of, and the prerogatives of the select number are thus 
briefly disposed of: ‘‘ which select number shall have full power to con- 
sider and determine the case according to the rules which govern Annual 
Conferences in such proceedings.” 

We must look to these ‘‘ rules,” then, for that exact and precise injunc- 
tion by which justice and righteousness are to be secured, The Discipline 
certainly avoids verbosity here, It is first to be remarked that Para- 
graph 71 was only introduced into the Discipline in 1884. There is a 
serious lack of discrimination here: 

The Annual Conference has power to hear complaints against traveling preach- 
ers, and may try, reprove, suspend, deprive of ministerial office and credentials, 
expel, or acquit any member of the Annual Conference against whom charges 
may have been preferred. 

This provides reproof after trial as a penalty, and it is not mentioned 
as a penalty to be visited on any other class of convicted persons. All 


offenders are to be reproved for violations of the Discipline other than 
crimes, but this reproof is to be administered previous to a trial and in a 
private way. For some things a traveling preacher is to be reproved by 


his superior in office before trial, then he may be punished by reproof 
after trial. Or if he has been suspended by an investigating committee, 
because found guilty of crimes ‘‘ expressly forbidden in the word of God, 
sufficient to exclude a person from the kingdom of grace and glory,” when 
the case is tried at Conference and he again found guilty, he may be 
neither ‘‘suspended, deprived of ministerial office and credentials,” nor 
‘* expelled,” but simply ‘‘ reproved ” and sent forth a spiritual guide and 
teacher of the people! 

The methods of interpreting written law are the same in the courts of 
the Church as in the courts of the State. The law does not say that the 
lighter penalties shall follow the lighter offenses, and an administrator 
may allow them to fall on the gravest offenses. We cannot go back of 
the language employed to discover the meaning and purpose of the law. 
Besides, in the six years that have passed since these ‘‘ rules” were placed 
in the Discipline this principle of interpretation has been applied to the 
law before us, and some things have happened which were out of harmony 
with results in similar cases in other classes. 

If ‘‘reproof” is to be a penalty at all it ought to follow the evil- 
doings of all alike. If it is incongruous to make it a penalty for the 
highest grade of offenses the law ought to limit it to the lower grades. 
Evidently some change should be made in this paragraph by our next Gen- 
eral Conference. As it stands it is easier to stay in an Annual Conference 
than in the episcopate or in the membership of the Church. 

Wellshurg, W. Va. J. E. Wrienr. 


“THE CONFERENCE CLAIMANT.” 
We are confident that nothing in the Church of a material character has 
worked so greatly to the disadvantage of the worthy superannuated min- 
ister as the ‘‘ Provisional and Conference Claimant Funds,” 
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We would not write in a captious spirit, nor pen a word that could be 
construed as against our superannuated preachers’ rights. The Church 
of to-day is not the Church of fifty years ago, and a spirit of Christian 
enterprise should characterize all our benevolences. We are disposed to 
grant all that can be advocated in favor of the ‘‘Conference Claimants’ 
Fund,” and yet, no doubt, we shall retain the conviction which we have 
held for years, that should the General Conference abolish it a brighter 
era would dawn for our retired clergy. We have beggared God's noble- 
men. It is pitiable to see these oversouls go down the hill of life hold- 
ing out their beautiful hands for the pittance which the Church doles 
out to them annually. David says, he had not ‘seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread;” but this could hardly be said and 
supported by facts respecting ‘‘ Conference claimants.” The Discipline 
says that ‘‘ worn-out preachers, and the widows and orphans of preach- 
ers’ shall share in the benefits of the ‘‘ Chartered Fund.” One could get 
the idea that the Church had a great banking system which gives an 
annuity to these claimants sufficient to meet their wants. What are the 
facts in the case? In one of the most wealthy Conferences of our Church 
I have taken an average year for the last decade, and have found that the 
average amount paid from all sources to each claimant was eighty-seven 
dollars and a small fraction. Ina number of cases the amount received 
was not more than twenty-five dollars. 

Do not such collections and disbursements unfairly represent the benev- 
olent heart of the Church, and do they not greatly humiliate the claimant? 
To remedy this the Church must guard her Conferences against receiving 
men whose tendencies are toward an early superannuation. We often take 
men into the ministry who are unfitted for an itinerant life. 

Let the General Conference remove the causes, as far as possible, which 
lead our ministry to become ‘‘ dependents * upon the mere bagatelle of 
support which is given them at the sessions of our Conferences, The im- 
poverished condition of hundreds of ‘‘ Conference claimants,” we believe, 
is traceable to the delusive hope that they will be taken care of when they 
retire. 

We plead for larger salaries for the average Methodist minister. The 
Church should so increase the support of her clergy that with prudence 
and forethought men who have served the Church faithfully for many 
years shall have enough to support them in old age. Other professional 
men do not close their public lives by becoming dependents: why should 
the minister? Let the Church place her clergy on such a living basis as 
shall make them responsible for that portion of life which is non-produc- 
tive in temporal means. 

Then the law-making power of the Church should enact a measure 
which shall preclude any man who shall enter the ranks of the Methodist 
ministry ever becoming a ‘‘ Conference claimant.” The Church is bound 
to provide for the present needy and worthy claimants, and also to care 
for those who are near the line of superannuation. 

The Church could fix a time which would be in harmony with Christian 
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dealing, and in the spirit of the age and of the New Testament when 

none of our ministers nor their families shall become any longer Confer- 

ence claimants. J. W. CAMPBELL. 
Cleveland, O. 


A METHODIST MINISTER PRAYING FOR THE DEAD. 


Au lovers of the brave and heroic will read the Rev. Dr. Leonard's 
article, ‘‘ Major-General Clinton B. Fisk,” in the May-June number of the 
Review, with intense delight. It is a faithful portraiture of one of the 
great men of the nineteenth century. Dr, Leonard, after correctly observ- 
ing, ‘‘It was appropriate that such a life should clo#e with. bright visions 
of the more glorious life just beyond,” 
dying hero declaring to his family, “ To live is Christ, to die is gain;” 
and then concludes with a prayer for the dead, Requiescat in pace, a 
prayer for the man who declared that death was ‘‘ gain,” and who spoke 


gives us a beautiful picture of the 


to his loved ones about ‘‘the land where there will be no sickness, no 
sorrow, nor death, nor tears, for God’s own hand shall wipe all tears 
away.” What do these Latin words mean? About sixteen years ago the 
gifted author of Yesterday, To-Day, and Forever, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Edward Henry Bickersteth, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Ripon, re- 
fused to allow the inscription Reguiescat in pace to be placed on a tomb- 
stone in a church-yard in his diocese. David Hoyle, of New York, desired 
to have these words on the stone over the grave of his father in the 
church-yard of Marsden, near Huddersfield, Eng. After the incumbent 
of Marsden refused permission for this brief inscription to be placed on 
the stone an appeal was made to the Bishop of Ripon, and Dr. Bickersteth 
replied to Mr. Hoyle as follows: 

I am truly sorry to find myself unable to comply with your request. I cannot 
sanction the inscription on a tombstone Fequiescat in pace. I need not remind 
you that this is, in fact, a prayer for the dead. All true Protestants believe that 
the state of the departed is fixed the moment after death, The souls of the faithful 
are in joy and felicity, and do not need our prayers. Lost souls cannot be bene- 
fited by them. The inscription which you refer to is constantly used by Roman 
Catholics, and is quite in harmony with Roman Catholic doctrine. It may be 
found in some Protestant church-yards, but this is rarely the case, and the fact 
that it is sometimes met with is no defense for adopting an expression which is 
both misleading and erroneous, 

The Requiescat in pace is, without doubt, ‘‘a prayer for the dead,” a 
very eminent authority affirms. As for Clinton B. Fisk no purgatorial fires 
awaited him, While loved ones in the silent chamber were kneeling in 
tears beside his lifeless clay, we may imagine ‘‘the angelical convoy,” 
‘‘swifter than the beams of morning,” to ‘‘heaven’s golden gates” es- 
corted the great philanthropist, and then ‘for gladness” harps are struck, 
and the song breaks forth: 

Welcome to heaven, dear brother, welcome home ! 
Welcome to tiy inheritance of light! 
Welcome forever to thy Master’s joy! 
Thy work is done, thy pilgrimage is past. 
Lockport, Ill. JOHN LEE. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE PREACHER AND SERMON-BUILDING. 


How shall I build my sermons? is a question which more than one of 
ir young preachers would like to ask were there an experienced clergy 
in by his side to answer. 

Formerly, and without much hesitation, we could have answered that 
question; but now, after having given twenty-five years’ careful study to 
this and to kindred qibjects, we should reply to it, if asked, ‘‘ We do not 
know precisely how you should build a sermon, because you are a strange! 

» us.” One must know his man before giving, as to almost any subject, 
Spe ific directions. 

It is amusing, to say the least, to read—as sometimes we do—in news- 
papers, magazines, and in treatises on homiletics, or to hear in lectures 
and addresses, just how preachers should build their sermons. Of the one 
who gives such directions we are inclined to say, ‘‘ Poor man, thou hast 
not journeyed far!” 

On a moment’s reflection it will appear that a multitude of questions 
must be settled before definite directions respecting the building of 
sermons are offered. For instance, the mental make-up of the ser- 
mon-builder must be known. No two persons should prepare their 
sermons in precisely the same manner unless the two persons are pre- 
cisely alike; and this is never the case. Nature produces no duplicates, 
though man does. If there are duplicates one of the two is sure to be a 
counterfeit. 

But more than this, the same person should not build essentially dif- 
ferent sermons on the same model, or employ the same constructive 
methods. 

Hence, before A can say to B, ‘‘ You ought to build your sermons thus 
and so,” A should have all, or at least much, wisdom: he ought to know 
B thoroughly; he ought to know what sermonic materials B has at com- 
mand; he ought to know B’s environment; the object in view should be 
known, together with the character and needs of the people for whom 
the sermon is to be builded. All these matters, and often much else, 
should be known before A ventures to say to B, ‘‘ You must build your 
sermons according to this or that model, or by this or that rule.” 

Sometimes a young preacher reads the biography of a distinguished di- 

ine, say that of Dr. Durbin or of Bishop Simpson. In that biography is 
. statement of how that divine prepared his sermons. In reading the ac- 
count the young preacher is more frequently than otherwise surprised and 
troubled. He says, ‘‘I never builded my sermons in that way; I wonder if 
this difference of method is the reason why I am not a Durbin or a Simp 
nm?” Therefore, he begins to do his work as one or the other of these 


men did his, in order that he may be more successful or become distin- 


lished Now the chances are that our young friend not only will not 
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come a Durbin or a Simpson, but that he will not, in the long run, be 
is successful a preacher as he was before this attempted imitation of 
inother’s method. 

And this leads us to say to any young preacher, that if his method of 
sermon-building makes his work a pastime; if he would rather build a 
sermon from the sheer delight of building it than to eat his dinner, except 
for the necessity of eating it; if the sermons thus builded are uplifting to 
the people—informing, edifying, and inspiring them; if by his sermons 
the Church and community are quickened in religious thought and life, 
then those sermons are builded rightly, be the method what it may 
whether like or radically unlike that of Dr. Durbin or of Bishop Simpson. 
In the case of that young man, with his congenial and successful methods, 
we are inclined to say that life is too short for him even to experiment 
extensively with other methods. Our advice to him is to cleave to his 
own ways of work, though they might be the death of some other men 
who should adopt them. Let him cleave to them though every presid- 
ig elder in Christendom should severely criticise them, and should ad- 
vise him on peril of location to abandon them, He has mounted his 
own throne and is wielding his own scepter. What a fool he would be 
to leave that throne to occupy the sand-hill of some other man, simply 


ei 
il 


because somebody else has told him to do so ! 

But our young friend asks if there are not certain specific rules as to 
sermon-building that are established and universal? If there are such we 
confess that we do not know what they are. We think we are familiar 
with all the rules of sermon-building. Certainly we are acquainted with 
the most of them, and have given to other preachers many rules, and have 
formulated not a few for our own guidance, but cannot now think of any 
one of them that we have not broken intentionally and unflinchingly. 
When we can build a sermon without breaking somebody’s rules we shall 
+e an idiot. 

‘“* But is not this a universal rule,” some one asks, ‘‘ that the text always 
should be selected before writing the sermon?’ While this question will 
put to a test, as much as any other that can be asked, what we have been 
saying, still the answer is, “ No, even this rule is not universal.” It is of 
course a fundamental principle that a sermon should be builded on a script- 
ural foundation, for, by general agreement, a sermon is a systematic and 
oral address adapted to the popular mind, based on Bible truth, prepared 
and pronounced for the purpose of persuading men to conform to the 
truths presented : still the Bible truth, or the text, may be selected at one 
time or another, the time depending on the fitness of things. While it is 
better first to select the text, and also better to form the habit of doing 
this, allowing the sermon to grow out of the selected text as a plant grows 
from a seed, yet not unfrequently such a rule cannot be followed to the 
best advantage: when, therefore, a marked advantage can be gained by 
breaking the rule it should be broken. 

Sometimes, for instance, the subject of a sermon is emblazoned on the 
mind of the preacher; the materials of the sermon, their arrangement into 

53—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VII. 
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a plan, and the object of the sermon, with perfect distinctness are in the 
preacher's field of vision, and yet up to that moment no text has been 
thought of. What shall be done? Our advice for that preacher in this 
instance is, that he abandon every thing else, if he conscientiously can do 
so, and that by some means he fix the outline of that sermon in mind or 
on paper, and then, if no text occur to him, the importance and fitness 
of the subject still haunting him, he should even complete that outlined 
sermon though no suitable text has been suggested. For should he give 
his attention to the finding of a text before pinioning that sermonic angel, 
he would find his text—for one finds what one seeks—but the angel that 
had appeared to him would, likely enough, be gone, and perhaps never 
would come back. All spontaneous trains of thought-——and they are among 
the best of our thought-knowledge—demand immediate attention, and 
are jealous if denied; the courtship then and there ends, and subsequent 
marriage to that coy and sensitive bride is out of the question. 

Hence, betimes the sermon may be written first and the text for it may 
be found subsequently and at one’s leisure. 

We suggest, however, that before the sermon is preached it should 
be placed on its scriptural foundation. While often this adjustment of a 
text to a sermon is attended with scarcely any delay or difficulty, still now 
and then the finding of a suitable text and the fitting of the sermon to it 
are far from an easy task. It may be necessary in some cases to re-adjust, 
and even rewrite, considerable portions of the sermon in order to fit it to 
the text. If a suitable scripture cannot be found, or if a re-adjustment is 
impossible, then it would be better to call that discourse a lecture than 
to use a passage of Scripture merely as a head-line, or to pretend to preach 
a sermon when there is for it no Bible foundation. 

Other questions as to specific rules now easily can be answered, such as 
these: Shall one think out one’s sermon before using the pen? Shall 
one write rapidly and revise afterward, or from the start write slowl# 
and carefully with less need of subsequent revision? Shall every sermon 
have a formal introduction? Shall the subject and the divisions of every 
sermon be announced? Shall every sermon have a formal conclusion ? 

The answer to these and to a multitude of other questions depends, we 
repeat, on circumstances. In general, we may say that the fine art of 
sermon-building depends on knowing all the specific rules of that art, 
and equally on knowing when to break them. He is a genius in sermon- 
building who has the courage to ride at times rough-shod, and yet skill- 
fully, without getting so much as a tumble, over all rules, methods, and 
treatises of sermon-building, and, we may add, of sermon-delivery, hav- 
ing for a resultant each time a sermon that draws the people and builds 
up Christian character. 

Our object thus far has not been to leave the reader without rule or 
method, or to deprive him of respect for both rule and method; but in 
what we have said we would help to free every sermon-builder from the 
tyranny of specific rules and methods, And our effort has been also to give 
encouragement to the sermon-builder who knows that he is successful, 
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and who knows equally well that he is not sermonizing as his presiding 
elder or as some other venerable and all-knowing friend has advised 
him. If we have encouraged the successful outlaw in his work we may 
supplement these destructive words by a few that are constructive. 

There are preachers whose method of sermonizing is such that it is an 
irksome and irritating task for them to build sermons. They rarely, if 
ever, experience while at their work the delights and ecstasies of author- 
ship. They either realize that their methods are unnatural or know that 
they are copied. They would like help. We will give it in the next issue 
of the Review. 


THE HOMILETICAL INSTINCT. 


In a previous number of the Review we spoke of the saving instinct. 
The preacher is not, however, to accumulate merely for the sake of ac- 
cumulating; if he does he becomes a miser, and will receive what he 
deserves—contempt and condemnation (Luke xix, 20-26). Rather, if he 
has the homiletical instinct, he will accumulate in order to have at com- 
mand building-materials for his sermons; and he will build his sermon 
out of those materials in order to edify the Church, and add to it ‘‘ such 
as should be saved.” Controlled by these commendable motives, the 
preacher of the homiletical instinct will be constant and untiring in his 
researches: he will appropriate to his use subject-matter wherever found; 
he will gain immense stores of sermonic wealth without even a shadow of 
avariciousness crossing his reputation or disturbing his conscience. He 
can see without any conscious processes of reasoning how this or that thing 
met, and how this or that bit of experience passed through may be con- 
verted into available sermonic materials. Such a preacher sees no less 
than other men see, and enjoys what he sees no less though he sees every 
thing with a purpose. Life to him is a continuous pastime. 

But, on the other hand, if a preacher has not this instinct and cannot 
acquire it, he has missed his calling, and is doomed to live a life of misery. 
Why not advise him to do something else? 

The preacher who can cultivate this instinct should do so by throwing 
himself body, mind, and soul, and continuously, into his professional work. 


THE USE OF EYES, EARS, AND IMAGINATION. 

RuskIN is an example of what can be done by the skillful use of one’s 
eyes. Nothing escaped him, and he saw on every hand that which gave 
joy and inspiration. Says one of his most just critics: ‘‘Every thing 
that is best and most original in his writings is invariably either an ac- 
count of what he has seen in his own independent, inimitable way, or else 
a criticism of the accurate or the defective sight of others.” Ruskin, 
however, did not trust to his memory, but was always prepared to make 
a full written memorandum of whatever things he saw. 

Madame De Staél, on the other hand, is an example of what can be done 
by the skillful use of one’s ears. Her literary materials were gathered 
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almost entirely from what she heard, Her meth 


] is thus described by 


one of her biographers: 


She ‘ted. syst ” the talk of f int and learned men am ng 
s} lived to the subject which for the moment appened to occupy her 

gents Her literary process (which i nown to us in detail through the rev 
lations of her friends) was purposely invented to catch every thing that she heard, 





s a t catches fish in a river First, she threw down on paper a very brief 











g g the intended literary project. This she showed w:; but 

s leas nd “ stat ( 1 engraver would say), which exhib 

: tr I nds, p gy by the its and suggestions. Her 
secret ed the corrected manuscript rporating the new matter, on paper 
wit y broad margin for rther tio During all the time that it took 
W gy 3 s S 3 a ge 8 woman made the 

bes @ use ‘ V é nat | prov s > made every 
body talk » was likely to 1 any use to her, and then immediately added 
what sh id ( the v urgin reserved for t She used 
her eyes so little tl she might almost as wel ive been blin "Ye have it on 
her own authority tha eit not out of respect to cust ild not open 





her window to see the "Bay of Naples for the first time, whereas she would travel 


five udred leagues to talk with a clever man whom she had never met. 


Mr. Beecher’s sermons and his other writings show to what advantage 
the eyes, ears, and imagination may be used. On one occasion, while 
giving advice to young preachers as to the gathering of sermonic ma 
terials, he employed these words, which doubtless embody his own 


method 


y of children in the window, and you can form them into a pict- 
; n You may see the nurse and the way she is dressed. You try 
to describe it. . ou look again and make yourself master of the details. By and 
by it will come up to you again itself, and you will be able to make an accurate 
picture of it, having made your observation accurate. Little by little this habit 

| grow, until by and by, in later life, you will find that you command respect 
by your illustrations just as much as by arguments and analogies. 


1ou see a bevy 
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It is clear, therefore, that the preacher must, in the first place, keep his 
eyes and ears open aud busy. Every-where, in all unfrequented places as 
well as in the thronged street, the eyes must be watchful and the ears 
alert for something—for any thing that can be made to contribute to ser- 
monic information. It is remarkable, after a few years’ experience, how 
much material can be collected in a single day’s ramble. There will be 
days of such fruitfulness that the pencil will be worn to a stub, and all 
one’s envelopes, scraps of paper, and even the margins on his newspaper, 
will be filled. 

It is equally clear that the imagination, the image-making faculty, must 
be kept in constant exercise. That is, after keeping open the eyes long 
enough to get a good outline of the picture then close them, and without 
their aid reproduce what has been seen. Afterward add to or take from 
the imagined picture whatever will increase its beauty or effectiveness. 
Having a few years’ experience in these picture-making processes one 
can quickly and easily step into an imaginary and ideal world, which is 
scarcely less real than the one about him—a world that will be a joy to 
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. when described, to all others. 


one’s self, and a delig 
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FOREIGN RESUME. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. i 

EDMUND DE PRESSENSE. it 
Few French names are better known to the American reading public 

than that of Pressensé. Such was his service to the Church universal j 
and to theology that, although late, a few words must here be devoted 
to him. Pressensé was equally celebrated as pastor, philanthropist, yer 
moral reformer, theologian, and Christian statesman. He claimed for the f 
Church absolute freedom from the State. <A strong opponent of Roman tae 
Catholicism, he yet extended his principles of religious toleration even to 7” 
that pernicious system. As a theologian, he was kept from errors both of a} 
too great severity and of excessive negativism by adherence to the prin- te 





Bis 
g 
ciple that in the spirit of true scholarship we must ask the Scriptures es $ 
what they teach, and not introduce into the results of our investigation . 
our own suppositions and wishes; also that true theology is ruled by the " 
consecration of our whole power of thought to God in Christian love. To i) 
him this appeared the royal road for theology. He was a scholar, but he ‘ 
was a Christian scholar. In the investigation of the great problems of 
theology he began, not by divesting himself of his Christianity, but with } 
his Christian sympathies awake. Not only so: he assumed the general { 
correctness of orthodoxy, and all his investigations were conducted upon 

this supposition. Nevertheless, he did not bend truth to his suppositions. a + 


This, indeed, he never found necessary. But had candid investigation led 
him to the rejection of accepted truth he would not have hesitated. Thus i 
he could be perfectly just both to his scholarly and his Christian charac- 
ter. The sobriety of his historical and his theological principles made 4 


him a bulwark of the faith. His death is a loss which will affect the 
entire Christian world. 


EDUARD REUSS. 

In the death of this celebrated scholar theology has lost a man of per- 
haps not less influence than was Pressensé. It is his greatest external 
peculiarity that he belonged to the scholarship both of Germany and 
France. Born a German, he had been professor in Strasburg for sixty 


years prior to his death, and wrote about equally in French and German. 
Concerning his criticism of the Old Testament we cannot here speak, and 
but little can be said of his New Testament views. But it is sadly true i z 


that as he grew older he grew more destructive in his criticism. In the 
beginning of his career his principles, although closely related to those 
of the Tiibingen school, did not lead him to admit the doctrine of ‘‘tend- 
ency” in the gospels. For this he was altogether too independent a re 
thinker. At first he admitted the genuineness of the Pastoral Letters, 
which have proved a stumbling-block to so many critics; but later he 
yielded to the current and rejected them. A peculiarity of his use of 
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critical material was that in his History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New 
Testament, and elsewhere, he undertook to treat all early Christian litera- 
ture on a level with the documents of the New Testament, at least so far 
as their historical origin was concerned. This may be a necessity for the 
historian who limits his vision to the external circumstances under which 
these documents appeared. But it is faulty as an exhaustive study of the 
Scriptures. Those who fail to compare the contents of the scriptural 
documents with the contents of other Christian documents of contempo- 
rary origin will of course not be properly impressed with the immense su- 
periority of the former. Yet this superiority must be accounted for, And 
it is impossible to account for it on the supposition that there was none but 
a human power engaged in the production of the two classes cf literature. 


5 


PROFESSOR DR. OTTO PFLEIDERER. 


PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER is not only one of Germany’s most active liter- 
ary producers, but one of her favorite university lecturers. As an exegete 
he takes high rank among his colleagues. But it is especially as a religious 
and moral philosopher that he excels. Two courses of lectures which he 
gives from time to time are regarded as particularly attractive. The one 
is his ‘‘ Philosophy of Religion,” and the other is his ‘‘ Ethics.” The 
latter attracts the larger number of hearers, partly because it is not 


printed, and therefore only available in lectures; but chiefly because of its 





excellence. Here least opportunity is afforded for the introduction of 
his peculiar religious opinions, and here he represents the severest code 
of morality, though softened with the spirit of Christianity. Professor 
Pfleiderer is thus an illustration of how one can reject the supernatural in 
Christianity and yet hold fast to its high moral ideals. The good Pro- 
fessor would probably object to the assertion that he rejects the super- 
natural in Christianity. Yet, while his writings are imbued with a spirit 
of piety which is admirable, and one can but be impressed with the sin- 
cerity of his purpose to conserve the supernatural elements of our religion 
so far as they seem to him to be taught in the Scriptures and in reason, 
in fact he reduces the supernatural to a level with the world of external 
nature—not in word so much as in argument and necessary consequence 
of his whole view of religion and its origin. To him revelation is a fact, 
but a fact so preponderatingly of the inner spirit as to leave but little 
room for the external manifestation. Of course, in all revelation there 
must be a spirit to receive the revelation. But to lay so much stress upon 
it as he does, and then to connect revelation with the laws of evolution, 
is to endanger most decidedly the authority of revelation when given. 
Professor Pfleiderer is a representative of the Protestant Association, 
whose theological drift is toward a harmonization of theology with mod- 
ern thought. Hence he renounces the miracle as an evidence of revela- 
tion. Wherever a supposed miracle has occurred there remains the possi- 
bility that it is an event caused by laws of nature of which the observer 
is ignorant. Here is the old rationalistic principle, according to which the 
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miracles were explained away into natural phenomena. But granted that 
the event is supernatural, it may be caused either by a good or a bad 
spirit. It is somewhat astonishing to learn that the Professor denies that 
we can tell whether these supernatural events are wrought by good 
or by bad spirits. Even if the devil appeared as an angel of light, and 
performed one good miracle, it is incredible that he would perform a great 
series of them, and that by the agency of One whose life was absolutely 
conformed to God’s will. Assuredly, if we could not learn their source 
they would lose their evidential value. But it is impossible to suppose 
that the blessings of Christianity might flow from the acts of an evil 
spirit. Professor Pfleiderer does not, however, trust in the value of 
miracles even where they must be attributed to a good spirit. Reports 
of miracles have been common in all ages; but not well-authenticated 
reports of such as were attended by inestimable blessing. In fact, the 
Professor does not believe that miracles occur; for the belief in them 
originates with the faith of the individual, not the faith of the indi- 
vidual with the experience or observation of miracles. How poorly this 
tallies with the facts related in connection with the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ and the faith of the apostles, not to mention other 
miracles, is known to every one who has read the Gospel records and the 
Acts and epistles with unbiased mind. Such an idea could only find a 
place in the mind which has broken with the truly supernatural in Christ 
and his Gospel. Under such conditions it is necessary to do something 
with the miracle, and Professor Pfleiderer makes it the child instead of 
the father of faith. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
THE SCRIPTURE MIRACLES. 


Unper this title an anonymous writer undertakes to deal with a second- 
ary stage in the scientific attempt to overthrow the reality of miraculous 
occurrences. It is at least creditable to the hearts of the opposers of the 
miraculous in Christianity in the present day that they do not carry on 
their work of destruction without regard to consequences. They recog- 
nize the fact that with faith in miracles gone the New Testament would 
be a very different book from what it has been. And especially do they 
see that the instruction of children in biblical knowledge is attended with 
new difficulties under this supposition. This book deals with this phase of 
this question. The query the author puts to himself is: ‘‘ How shall I teach 
my children in order that they may obtain a true idea of the miracles and 
yet not lose their faith ?” The very form and necessity of such a problem 
will make every thoughtful Christian hesitate before he lays a hand upon 
the records of the miracles. Of course, the author attempts to show that 
these records are no essential part of the scripture history. But to the 
masses they will appear such for a long time to come; and it is a danger- 
ous undertaking to say of the miracles which form so large and striking 
a part of the biblical record that they do not belong to it. Especially is 
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this true in view of the fact that the supernatural character of Christ and 
of Christianity, in the last analysis, stands or falls with the miracles. Thi 
author’s attempt to treat the records of miracles as parables and pictorial 
representations of religious thought does indeed show how miracles can 
be well employed by those who already believe in Christ; but it over- 
looks the fact that with the vast majority Christianity and its specifically 
religious truth will have no interest as soon as faith in the miracles disap- 
pears. The very necessity for such a book, and especially its unsatisfac- 
tory answer to the problem treated, should sober those who would oppose 
the miracles and yet maintain Christianity. 


INSTRUCTION IN CHRISTIANITY. 


Tus book by Professor Bornemann is another outcome of the theological 
revolution which has taken place inGermany. The great historic symbols 
of the faith have not, indeed, been rewritten in Germany, as is proposed 
in America, but are rather passed by and left behind, not in all or even in 
many particulars, but as expressions of doctrine as at present conceived 
Yet amid all the confusion of ideas there is a general agreement as to the 
fundamental demands of theology in the present day. To make theology 
as at present conceived accessible to the more highly educated laity, and 
thus prepare the way for it to permeate the uneducated classes, is the 
purpose of this book. Such a work is all the more necessary since the 
German pulpit is so little doctrinal. One may listen to a sermon by a 
representative of almost any theological tendency and not be able to judge 
by its contents what the doctrinal opinions of its producer are. The book 
begins with a statement of the claims and promises of Christianity. The 
process of conversion is not thus explained in connection with a lengthy 
statement of doctrines. For the laity this method is thoroughly practical. 
In another point, too, the book deserves imitation. Instead of trying 
to exhibit the several doctrines as consistent with science it proceeds 
upon the now generally admitted supposition that Christianity has its 
place in man’s nature and needs. It is most noticeable, too, how the 
book proceeds upon the supposition of the complete indifference to each 
other of dogma and religion. At this point doubts arise. It is true that 
dogmas are not necessary to faith and religious experience, else the vast 
majority of Christians would be most unfortunately situated, since they 
could neither formulate nor understand the doctrinal statements of the 
Church. But it is not true that if one adheres to particular dogmas they 
exercise no influence upon his religious life. Just here is where the modern 
assumption above mentioned, and upon which the book proceeds, fails. 


CHRIST’S PREACHING TO THE SPIRITS. 

Tue author, Friedrich Spitta, is an expert in Jewish apocalyptical liter- 
ature. When one remembers the pious frauds palmed off upon the Church 
as the writings of Old Testament saints, it cannot be wondered at that 
when Spitta finds an act attributed to Enoch in an apocryphal book, and 
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at the same time attributed to Christ in 1 Peter, he concludes that the 
latter is dependent upon the former, Spitta starts with the apparent 
fact that in the Book of Enoch the pre-existent Messiah and Enoch him- 
self are more or less interchangeable characters. This would seem to 
lend color to his ingenious hypothesis that Enoch’s act has been by a 
misunderstanding attributed to Christ. There are exegetical difficulties 
in the way of his theory; but if it should be finally substantiated it would 
cut away the last prop, from the scriptural side, of the believers in a 
future or a second probation. But suspicion is strongly aroused against 
the theory when it is remembered that a very large portion of the Rev- 
elation of St. John is by many attributed to Jewish apocalyptic sources 
also. It seems to be only a new weapon forged against the integrity of 
sacred Scripture. Even though it may sometimes serve to cut away an 
excrescence, one cannot assume that every thing cut away by it is an ex- 
crescence, but rather we must assume the contrary. We give the theory 
to the readers of the Review for what it is worth. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

HERE we have a work by a Roman Catholic priest (P. Dausch), issued 
under the approval of the Archbishop of Freiburg. His starting-point 
is the testimony of the Scriptures to themselves. He makes the usual 
distinction between revelation and Holy Scripture in the interest of 
the trustworthiness of the former. But he draws the inference that the 
Holy Scriptures cannot suffice as a source of security in matters of faith, 
but that the authority of the Church must be added thereto. This is not 
unexpected from a» manist. But it emphasizes the fact that we can ex- 
pect no essential assisuunce from the Roman Catholic side in our struggle 
to maintain the value of the Bible as the source of our faith. The Ro- 
manist need trouble himself very little about the controversies now raging 
concerning the Scriptures. He does not depend upon the Bible so much as 
upon the Church for his life’s guidance. In fact, so far as the biblical 
canon is concerned, he can quietly trust in it as given him by his Church, 
simply because it is given by the Church. There can be no doubt that 
the orthodox Protestant position is difficult to maintain, simply because 
of the definiteness of its dependence upon the final and exclusive authority 
of a given number of books which are capable of investigation, and hence 
of attack, from many points of view. All the more necessary, therefore, is 
it that the right line of defense be taken. Our author yields the question 
as truly as the critics, but for a different reason. To him as a Romanist 
the case is prejudged. 


DRIFT OF ROMAN CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 

TurovuGuovt all Europe the Roman Catholics are exceedingly active in 
literary production. In previous numbers of the Review we have given 
specimens of their literature addressed to the people. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the more educated among the Romanists do not 
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know how to think for themselves. This is evident just as soon as one 
glances at those portions of their works which deal with questions not 
yet authoritatively formulated. Here opinions clash and arguments are 
wielded. The same is true, also, with regard to historical investigations. 
The genuineness of old documents bearing upon the history of the Church 
is freely tested by all the canons known to modern historical research, 
except, of course, where such a process would interfere with already au- 
thorized conclusions. With these limitations the Roman Catholic scholar 
of Europe, though not as devoted to learning as his Protestant brothers, 
is nevertheless glad to have the light turned upon any subject pertaining 
to Christianity. The range of Roman Catholic literature is comparatively 
limited. Biblical commentary is almost wholly an uncultivated field. 
This is of necessity, on account of the place which the Bible holds in the 
toman system. Apologetics and dogmatics, especially the former, are 
more frequently themes for theological study. Some of the best works 
on apologetics are written by Roman Catholics. But their chief strength 
is devoted to ecclesiastical history. It is of the utmost importance to the 
toman Church to prove its historical continuity from the time of Christ 
and the apostles, and to show itself in a favorable light in comparison 
with efforts made for its overthrow or reform. Hence such works as 
the recent one by Franz Aidan Gasquet, O.8.B., on Henry VIII. and 
the Monasteries of England. Here a new attempt is made to show that 
the commission which investigated the monasteries was composed of men 
of irresponsible characters; that the monasteries, although not at the time 
all that they ought to have been, were not so bad as represented; and 
that Henry VIII. and Cromwell were actuated by the love of power and 
of money when they abolished the monasteries. As long as these existed 
the Pope’s authority was tolerably secure. On the other hand, by the con- 
fiscation of their property Henry and his friends could secure gold, Of 
course, all this is intended to reflect upon the Protestantism of England. 
And one must confess that the origin of the English Church is not par- 
ticularly pleasing. But the Romanist only follows the history so far as 
his purpose requires. The subsequent purification of the Church, its 
true reform, is not discussed. Many other books shedding light 
upon church history are being published by Romanists. We mention 
a few for illustration: Popes and Czars, in the interest of a union 
between the Greek and Latin Churches; The Paintings in the Catacombs ; 
in England, Blunders and Forgeries; Ireland’s Ancient Schools and 
Scholars. Besides these there are lives of the saints and books of devo- 
tion in considerable numbers. In these last particulars the Protestants 
have much to learn. Somehow the Roman Catholic has been taught to 
admire sanctity as he understands it; and the Church continually nour- 
ishes this feeling. Just at this time, also, a considerable number of works 
are appearing in favor of the Jesuits. This is, of course, occasioned by 
the attempt to secure for that order the right to return to Germany. 
The main points discussed in such works are, ‘“ What are the Jesuits?” 
‘What is their purpose and work?” ‘‘ What are the objections to the 
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Jesuits?” One thing that can always be counted on in the Roman Catholic 
literature is that it will be produced with a thorough understanding of 
the needs of the hour. No energy is wasted, as in Protestantism, upon 
abstract questions. What is for the good of the Church? is the question 
which the Romanist asks himself before he writes. What is scientifically 
true in and for its own sake concerns him very little. This definiteness of 
aim affords Roman Catholicism some advantages of great value. But 
they are for the present. The literature of Protestantism may seem less 
harmonious. It may at present leave the impression of utter confu- 
sion, and even of secularity. But just because it does seek the truth it 
will find it. To those to whom truth is dearer than any ecclesiastical 
system the spirit of Protestant literature is preferable to that of Roman 
Catholicism. When the deep, broad foundations of Protestant unity are 
once laid they will be immovable. Compared therewith the Roman 
system will appear as shifting sand. 


RELIGIOUS. 


THE SPIRIT OF REVIVAL IN GERMANY. 

SLowLy but surely the revival spirit is spreading in the Fatherland. 
More and more those who participate in the active work of the Church 
are becoming convinced that revivals are a necessity for the best con- 
ditions of the religious life. There are even associations whose object is 
the advancement of evangelistic work in Germany. Evangelists, in onr 
American sense of the word, are rising up among the people. There are 
not a few among those who believe in an earnest Christianity who are 
doubtful of the outcome of the revivalistic movement, which is now fairly 
begun; but all recognize that it is here, and are compelled to take some 
attitude toward it. Unfortunately, most of the pastors are so overbur- 
dened or so unwilling to have a revival break out in their parishes that 
the work has to be carried on without their assistance, and hence to the 
injury of their standing before the more consecrated portions of the com- 
munity. In a similar manner and for similar reasons the State Church 
suffers, and the so-called sects, such as Methodists, Baptists, etc., gain. 
The chief objection to revival methods and results is the emphasis placed 
upon subjective experience. This leads to a lower estimate of all exter- 
nalities, and threatens the entire ecclesiastical structure of Germany. The 
Church, the sacraments, and the clergy lose their preponderating signifi- 
cance as soon as the inner experience receives its due weight of impor- 
tance. The consequences reach even deeper, and are liable to disturb the 
present tenor of German life. The German’s disposition to content him- 
self with what he calls faith is supplanted by the purpose to lead a holy 
life. That there is a tendency to mysticism in revivalism is true; but it 
is to be hoped that the conservatism of the German will hold this tendency 
in cbeck, while he appropriates to himself the benefits of the mighty 
change which is spreading over the land. 
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A GLIMPSE OF CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S WORK IN GERMANY. 
THREE recent addresses to high German officials, signed by thousands 
of German women in every position in social life, indicate that the Chris- 
tian women of Germany are about to interpose for the improvement of 
the moral condition of their sisters less favorably situated. The first 
address protests against the use of Sunday for festivals and excursions, 
thereby desecrating the Lord’s day and making church attendance im- 
possible to many. The second address proposes to counteract the dangers 
which attend the girls who serve at depot restaurants, especially at night. 
The third attacks the custom of employing girl waiters in drinking- 
places, and in such occupations in fairs as indicate that the proprietors 
of exhibits are willing to make gain at the expense of the souls of the 
girls in theiremploy. That these are real and widely extended dangers 
to young girls in Germany no one can doubt who has observed German 
life with open eyes. If the Christian women persevere they will have the 
gratification of some day seeing these abominations done away. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM IN EUROPE. 

THE cause of temperance grows from year to year in all Europe. The 
recent agitations in England are probably known to all readers of the 
Review. Far less fully developed is the cause of temperance, however, 
ipon the continent. It must be remembered that the drink-custom of the 
nations is old and intrenched in the laws as well as habits of the people. 
It cannot easily be overthrown; it will not yield to mere sentiment. The 
change must come through intelligent appreciation of the virtue of so- 
briety. Yet even in these old lands the signs of advancement, especially 
in point of popular opinion, are unmistakable. This is in part attribut- 
able to the fact that the European nations which have boasted of being 
moderate drinkers, but not slaves to the drink habit, are waking up to the 
conviction that drunkenness is fearfully prevalent and rapidly increasing. 
Within a few months a circular has been issued by men of eminence in 
all departments of life, and from all the principal continental countries, 
calling upon the people to change their habits of drink in order to prevent 
frightful disaster in the near future. The social drinking habits of Ger- 
many are boldly assailed and their dangerous consequences pointed out. 
The appeal is naturally to those who have as yet not fallen victims to the 
habit, and hence proposes no religious influences. But the positive stand 
taken for total abstinence is most hopeful. And as the power of grace 
in the individual life becomes better known among the people, more and 
more confidence is placed in the possibility of saving even the drunkard. 
Hence what we in America call gospel temperance is becoming a favorite 
form of effort. The rapid change of sentiment toward the drink habit 
in Germany is traceable almost solely to American influences, and will 
gladden the heart of every true American. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 


SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In the May number of Our Day we find a pointed and strongly written 
paper on ‘The Sunday Newspaper,” from the always vigorous pen of 
the Rev. Dr. G. 8. Chadbourne. In his opening paragraph the doctor calls 
attention to the powerful efforts now being put forth by the enemies of 
Christianity in America to supplant ‘‘ the Christian Sabbath, the Sabbath 
of the holy day, by the continental Sabbath, the Sabbath of the holiday.” 
He then very properly affirms that one of the foremost forces now imperil- 
ing the life of the Christian Sabbath is ‘‘the Sunday newspaper,” the 
circulation of which he puts at over half a million in New York and Phil- 
adelphia, at three hundred thousand in Boston, and perhaps half a mill- 
ion in other cities and towns in the United States. And this immense 
circulation has been mostly gained ‘‘ within the last two decades.” 
‘Millions of eyes” see these Sabbath-breaking journals, and millions of 
minds feel their influence. 

These papers, the doctor justly contends, are thoroughly secular in 
their spirit and tendencies. They originate in greed. They encourage 
the spirit of greed in others, They advocate every measure that demands 
the secularization of the sabbath, such as the running of railway-trains, 
steamboat excursions, Sunday concerts, the opening of museums and 
parks; and they will doubtless all favor the opening, on that day, of the 
gates of our approaching international fair at Chicago. 

Of this influence Dr. Chadbourne rightly charges that they unfit their 
readers for a Christian use of the holy day. Much in their columns ‘is 
destructive to religion and sober morality.” They teach men ‘to trifle 
with what is noble, sacred, and holy.” These charges the doctor amply 
sustains by citations of the topics usually treated in them. 

Further than this, in most of our States they are transgressors of the 
laws which ‘* forbid all work on the Lord’s day except works of necessity 
or charity.” Thus they are law-breakers, and their example encourages 
saloon-keepers and others in lawlessness, thereby, as the Tribune said 
before it became a Sabbath-breaking paper, “increasing the already too 
great tendency to break down the observance of the Sabbath.” 

When one reflects on the vital relation subsisting between the Christian 
Sabbath and the Christian religion one cannot deny that the apathy and 
indifference of multitudes of Christian men to the growth and influence 
of the Sunday paper is, as Dr. Chadbourne none too strongly expresses it, 
‘strange and ‘“‘alarming.” The Christian Sabbath is the outpost of 
the Christian Church. To lose it is to give the spirit of the world such 
access to the Church as will capture her spirituality and subject her to the 
bondage of an immoral formalism. Whoever, therefore, truly and intel- 
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ligently loves the Church will banish the Sunday paper from his table, 
saying, with a noted secular editor, ‘‘I cannot associate with it without 
injury to myself,” and, he may truthfully add, ‘‘to my influence in the 
Church and in the world.” 


Tue Theological Monthly for June discusses: 1, ‘‘Can the Old Faith Live 
vith the New Learning?” 2. “The Reunion of Christendom;” 3. ‘‘ The 
Inspiration of the Scriptures;” 4. ‘‘ Pastor Harms, of Hermannsburg;” 
5. **David’s Thunder-Psalm;” 6. ‘‘The Gift of Tongues — Another 
View.” Of these excellent papers we note the first, which, after a brief 
enumeration of the supposed difficulties that science places in the way of 
religion, boldly answers this question in the affirmative. It claims that 
advanced thought in England and Germany to-day is really not opposed 
to religion, and that ‘the Christian is the true interpreter of science.” In 
the second paper we have a very interesting, if not convincing, explanation 
of the causes which have led to the many diverse interpretations of the 
simple facts and doctrines taught by Christ and his apostles, which are 
expressed in theological creeds. To the people who first heard the Gospel 
it was spoken in terms so familiar to them as not to need formal defini- 
tions. When other nations received it they read their own preconceived 
ideas into its terms, and thus, through diverse racial beliefs, Christian 
doctrines ‘‘ have come to mean different things in the minds of different 
people.” Hence to reach agreement in the essentials of the faith modern 
Churches need to study the meaning which Christian teaching had to its 
first hearers. This, Canon Mathews learnedly argues, is the true and his- 
torical method of comparing the differences of Christendom. The sixth 
paper explains Paul’s rebuke of the disciples who spoke with tongues at 
Corinth, by claiming that, though they had originally received that won- 
derful gift at Pentecost and still retained what was then given, they were 
not, at the time he rebuked them, under the influence of the Spirit. 
Hence they were abusers of the gift, and deserved the apostle’s censure. 


TueE Bibliotheca Sacra for July has: 1. ‘* The Doctrine of the Testimonium 
Spiritus Sancti: a Contribution to its History in the Reformed Church 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries;” 2. ‘‘The Divine Im- 
manency;” 38. ‘‘ Plain Preaching;” 4. ‘‘Science and Prayer;” 5. ‘‘ The 
Emotional and Ethical in Religion;” 6. ‘‘ External Evidences as to Cic- 
ero’s Writings and Paul’s;” 7. ‘‘A Study of the Causes of the Failure of 
the Recent Efforts to Secure Organic Church Union in Japan;” 8. ‘‘ Crit- 
ical Notes.” The second of these papers defines inspiration as a ‘‘ divine 
inbreathing ” which quickens the intellectual and moral perceptions. Rev- 
elation it defines as an ‘‘unfolding of historic facts, past or future.” In 
the former the Holy Spirit acts as an immanent, in the latter as a tran- 
scendent, power. Inspiration, while not mechanical, is nevertheless verbal 
in that the mind of its subject is in such an ‘‘ exalted mental state as to 
select with perfect intellectual precision the appropriate words in which 
to express his thoughts.” This theory, the paper claims, accounts for the 
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diversities of style in the sacred writings, and shows how alleged discrep- 
ancies between exact scientific truth and colloquial, poetic, allegoric, and 
symbolic truth ‘‘may be harmonized.” Without indorsing all that this 
acutely discriminative article contains, we commend it as eminently sug- 
gestive and timely. The third paper is not made up of mere common- 
places, but is a strong putting of principles of ‘‘ essential moment” to 
preachers who desire to win souls. Its key-note is in its closing sentence, 
which makes the modern hearer say to the modern preacher, ‘‘If thou hast 
any thing to say, ‘ prithee, deliver it like a man of the world,’ in honest 
and homely phrase, and deliver it, also, like a man of God, with apostolic 
conviction and courage.” The fifth article is a lucid discussion of ‘‘the 
relation of the sensibility and will—the emotional and ethical—to virtue.” 
The backbone of its argument is, ‘‘ that every moral being is in possession 
of a genuine ultimate choice lying back of all other choices and volitions, 
which dominates his life and determines his character;” that “ the choice 
of the welfare of God’s kingdom for its own sake, as the end of pursuit, is 
holiness in its essence and the source of all right action;” that ‘‘the 
choice of self-gratification for its own sake is the source and essence of all 
sin;” and that ‘‘ by the one or the other every moral being is controlled.” 
This thoughtful paper, if not quite convincing in all its points, may be 
profitably studied. 

Tue Universalist Quarterly for July has ten well-written papers, of which 
one argues that ‘‘ Christianity is the Ultimate Religion ;” another tries, but 
fails, to prove that ‘‘the Christianity of Christ” is universal salvation; 
still another furnishes historical evidence that Samuel Adams, because of 
his leadership in the political discussions and movements which preceded 
the American Revolution, merits the appellation of the ‘‘ father of Amer- 
ica.” Following these we find an essay on the atonement, which resolves 
the death of Christ into an example of love to draw all men to Jesus in 
purity of heart; and a paper which denies the doctrine of a general and 
bodily resurrection, and claims that the resurrection is the process whereby 
we enter the immortal state and obtain our spiritual bodies. With these 
articles before him one will not even suspect the Universalist Quarterly of 
orthodox tendencies. 

Tue New Englander and Yale Review for July treats of: 1. ‘‘ The Recent 
Presentation of the Antigone in New Haven;” 2. ‘‘Our Little Eireni- 
con;” 8. ‘‘Ibsen’s Latest Work;” 4. ‘‘Thangbrand, the Apostle of 
Christianity in Iceland, in the Tales of a Wayside Inn ;” 5. ‘*Dr. Ladd’s 
Introduction to Philosophy;” 6. ‘‘ Professor Drummond’s Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World.” Of these papers we note the fifth, in which 
Mr. J. E. Russell reviews with approval Dr. Ladd’s comprehensive 
treatment of philosophical problems; and the sixth, in which certain 
fallacies in Dr. Drummond’s exceedingly popular book are very clearly 
exposed. The great merit and Christian spirit of this book are frankly 
acknowledged ; but its fundamental proposition is disputed. Drummond's 
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theory denies that natural and spiritual laws are analogous, and affirms 
that ‘‘they are the same laws—laws which at one end, as it were, may be 
dealing with matter, at the other end with spirit.” The radical mistake 
of this hypothesis is that it ‘‘takes unity for identity.” Its author has 
‘‘mistaken analogy between the two spheres and the laws which govern 
them, for the same laws in both.” The reviewer, having thus pointed out 
the error which is the kernel of Dr. Drummond’s book, further exposes “ its 
lack of philosophic accuracy in the use and meaning of terms,” and then 
proceeds to define exactly what is meant by nature and natural law, and 
what by spirit and the spiritual world. This he does with scientific cor- 
rectness and lucid illustrations. The article is very strongly written and 
s scripturally sound. Read in connection with Dr. Drummond’s book, it 
will enable the reader to discriminate between its wheat and the chaff 
which, without destroying, yet obscures the truths which it is meant to 
enforce. 


Tue Unitarian Review for June has: 1. ‘‘ Liberal Orthodoxy;” 2. ‘‘Ar- 
istotle’s Politics;” 3. ‘‘A Man Without a Country;” 4. ‘‘The New 
Education ;” 5. ‘* The Gospel According to Herbert Spencer; ” 6. ‘* Lit- 
erary Criticism.” Of these papers we note the first as of special interest 
to our readers. It recognizes the existence in orthodox Congregational 
Churches of a class of thinkers to whom ‘‘ accuracy of doctrine” is not 
‘*the main and essential thing,” but that ‘‘ the only thing really essential 
is the temper in which a doctrine is held.” They judge a man “ not by 
the rightness but by the uprightness of his opinions.” This it designates 
‘‘ liberal orthodoxy,” which, it claims, originated with the teaching of 
Dr. Bushnell, who ‘‘ had seized with great firmness of grasp on the prin- 
ciples of the German spiritual philosophy which had been developed with 
force and eloquence by Coleridge, making them completely and charac- 
teristically his own.” The religious literature which this “ liberal ortho- 
doxy” has produced is warmly praised by the reviewer, especially as 
he finds it represented by Mr. Hazard, Mr. Munger, the Christian Union, 
and particularly by the Andover Review. Of this last-named journal he 
says, ‘‘I am not sure” but that, as showing ‘‘ denominational lines to be 
weakening or forgotten” it is “tall that we could hope or wish!” Evi- 
’ which, 
rejecting Paul’s exhortation ‘‘to hold fast the form of sound words,” 


dently this observant Unitarian sees that a ‘‘ liberal orthodoxy ’ 


looks on “accuracy of doctrine” as not the ‘‘ essential thing” is drifting 
toward that doctrinal looseness which is characteristic, not of Unitarian- 
ism alone, but of all other heterodox bodies. And knowing, as he must, 
that like tends to like, he reasonably thinks that the double current of 
liberal orthodoxy and Unitarianism is visibly beginning ‘‘to merge again 
into the calm river of a broader life!” This writer’s hope, properly 
viewed, would move every man to whom “ accuracy of doctrine” is un- 
important to ‘‘orient himself,” inquire ‘‘ Whither am I drifting ?” and 
to reflect thoughtfully on Paul’s teaching respecting the consequences of 
that ‘‘ delusion”? which moves men ‘‘ to believe a lie.” 


, 
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Tue North American Review for July very ably discusses a variety of top- 
ics of current interest. Baron de Hirsch presents his ‘“‘ Plan for Helping 
the Persecuted Russian Jews to Find Homes in the Argentine Republic.” 
Mr. L. L. Polk treats of the “ Causes of Discontent among Farmers.” Eras- 
tus Wiman contends that by reason of the growing need of the nations 
for more wheat than is or can be grown grain must soon become dearer, 
and the farmer will be “on top.” Emily Faithful writes intelligently on 
‘Domestic Service in England.” ‘‘ Loafing and Laboring” is a charm- 
ingly vigorous protest, by the late E. P. Whipple, against that ‘‘ pauper- 
ism of the soul” which leads to ‘‘ shiftlessness, laziness, and rascality.” 
It also pleads earnestly in behalf of habits of both moral and physical 
labor, Dorman B. Eaton writes pungently and with righteous scorn of a 
‘* New Variety of Mugwumps,” who prefer politicians to patriots and par- 
tisanship to fidelity to sound principles. Richard T. Ely forcibly contends 
for the need of reform in the laws touching ‘‘ the Inheritance of Prop- 
erty.” He would limit the alleged right of a man to dispose of his 
property by will through laws for the protection of his family and of the 
interests of society. The learned Dr. Edward A. Freeman describes with 
his habitual lucidity the peculiarities of the ‘‘ English University System.” 
In “The Theological Crisis,” by Dr. C. A. Briggs, we have this gentle- 
man’s statement concerning his theological opinions. While boldly claim- 
ing to be biblically orthodox, he nevertheless, with obvious inconsistency, 
defends the ‘‘higher criticism” doughtily, re-asserting the predictive as- 
sumptions of his ‘‘ inaugural address” respecting the result of that criti- 
cism on the opinion of the Church of the future concerning the author- 
ship of the Old Testament writings. Dr. Briggs appears to think that a 
house may stand after its foundations are torn out. The ‘‘ Notes and 
Comments” of this number of the North American are eminently sug- 


gest ive, 


THe Andover Review for July has: 1. ‘‘ The Relation of the Church to 
Modern Scientific Thought;” 2. ‘‘ John Williamson Nevin;” 3. “The 
Sun’s Song;” 4. ‘‘ Christian Ethics and the Simple Gospel;” 5. ‘‘ So- 
cialism and Spiritual Progress.” The first of these papers is scientific in 
form, but cannot be accepted as wholly sound in thought. It affects to 
find the human spirit ‘‘ pre-existing in embryo in animals!” It claims 
that Christ was perfect only in ‘‘the attitude of his spirit toward the 
Divine Spirit;” that as man’s ideal Christ is only temporary; that ‘at 
the end the whole human race must reach that ideal.” This may be 
‘ scientific theology,” but assuredly it is not biblical. The fourth paper 
is suggestive to preachers. Its concept of “the simple Gospel” is ‘‘ the 
Gospel in its essence ’—that is, ‘‘ the life of Christ in its personal vivify- 
ing power:” by which we understand that it finds the ethical fruits of 
Christ’s doctrine to be illustrated in his personal character, and in his 
obedience to the law of self-sacrifice. Editorially the Andover severely 
condemns the Presbyterian General Assembly for its action in the case of 
Professor Briggs as being unfair and unfriendly, In doing this it fails to 
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weigh the fact that the professor, in his notorious ‘‘ inaugural address,” 
had violated his obligation, voluntarily assumed on his part, to teach the 
recognized views of his Church respecting Holy Scripture. His right to 
teach in the seminary at all was purely conventional, derived from his 
election by its trustees, and conditioned on his supposed loyalty to the 
theories of the Church, To prevent teaching hostile to those theories the 
Assembly found itself endowed with the prerogative of vetoing a profess- 
or’s election. When, therefore, Dr. Briggs publicly avowed his purpose 
to teach such theories it became its imperative duty to exercise its prerog- 
ative, and thus cut him from further opportunity to propagate them in 
an institution created and sustained by the Church for a very different 
end. That duty it faithfully performed. In doing this it passed no 
judgment on the doctor’s character, but only on his teaching. It did not 
persecute the man; it only sought to protect the Church from being in- 
jured by his erroneous teaching. 


THE Quarterly Review of the United Brethren in Christ for July contains: 
1. ‘‘Is the Bible an Open Question?” 2. ‘‘ English in Our Colleges; ” 
3. ‘* The Author of Nature the Author of Christianity;” 4. ‘‘ The Gentile 
Preparation and the Coming of Christ;” 5, “*Heart Power;” 6. ‘‘ The 
Educational Work of the United Brethren in Christ.” The first of these 
papers sensibly discriminates between that type of biblical criticism which 
stands on the assumption that “ the Christian religion is not supra-rational 
but contra-rational” and that which is basal on belief in the Bible as 
** supra-rational but not contra-rational.” It judiciously counsels its read- 
ers to study anew the evidences of the book on which their faith rests. 
The second paper contends, not for less attention to Greek and Latin in 
colleges, but for more study of English language and literature. The 
fourth paper contains a terse statement of the historic facts which prove 
that there was a very general expectation among Gentile nations of the 
coming of a divine Deliverer. The fifth paper pleads for more heart 
power, more of that love which is ‘‘the pulse of the universe” and the 
source of ethical purity as the great need of the times. In its ‘‘ Quarterly 
Annex’ we find a symposium in which eleven more or less distinguished 
clergymen give their opinions concerning the value of ‘‘ expository preach- 
ing.” These suggestive papers were gathered from various sources, 


THE Edinburgh Review for July is a strong publication, Its opening 


article on ‘‘ Talleyrand,” whom Madame de Staél called an ‘ undecipher- 
able man,” considers more particularly the character of this great leader. 
We must approve the study of his own words as a means of arriving at 
an accurate measurement of the man. The analysis is exhaustive, and 
brings vividly into view the figure of this ‘‘ self-contained, self-reliant, 


self-sufficient ” diplomate of continental Europe. ‘‘ The System of the 
Stars ” is a presentation of the stellar wonders that is awe-inspiring and 
baffling to the most vigorous thought. The six hundred years that have 
ensued since the death of the ‘‘ Beatrice of Dante” have not lessened 
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the charm of her sweet personality. In the present article the different 
theories regarding her existence held by the Realists, the Idealists, and 
the Symbolists are given elucidation. The logic of the situation seems 
to surround any other theory than that of Realism with insuperable diffi- 
culties. ‘‘The Correspondence of John Murray” recalls the work of a 
publisher whose reputation is unsullied, and who was officially associated 
with such literary leaders as Scott, Southey, Coleridge, Moore, and Hal- 
lam in ‘‘ one of the most brilliant periods of English literature.” It would 
be an interesting question to consider how much Murray owed for fame 
to his native talent, and how much to birth ‘‘ under a lucky star.” In 
‘‘The Tales of Rudyard Kipling” is found an impartial estimate of the 
strength and weakness of this novelist so recently come to fame. ‘‘ The 
Revival of Quakerism” must be reckoned one of the most important arti- 
cles of the present issue. Its conclusion is that English Quakerism has a 
future, and if that future be regulated by the principles governing its 
past an enduring vitality may be foretold. We finish the paper in the 
conviction that neo-Quakerism, in its conscientiousness and consecration, 
has perhaps an important mission to the busy, feverish age. The final 
article of the Review, entitled ‘‘The Individual and the State,” is antago- 
nistic to Herbert Spencer’s theory of the ‘‘ liberty of the subject” as the 
foundation on which to build a higher civilization. It is the weighing 
of two diverse forces in an impartial balance. 

THE London Quarterly Review for July has: 1. ‘‘The Oxford Move- 
ment;” 2. ‘*Unearned Increment;” 3. ‘‘Jenny Lind;” 4. “Dr. Lu- 
thardt’s Recollections;” 5. ‘‘The Field Naturalist;” 6. “The Present 
State of Old Testament Study;” 7. ‘‘Port Royal;” 8. ‘‘John Murray.” 
Of these papers we note the second, which very logically exposes the 
injustice, the unwisdom, the despotism, and the social ruin involved in 
the communistic theory concerning the “unearned increment.” In the 
sixth paper Dr. C. H. H. Wright’s Introduction to the Old Testament is 
made the text for an argument which claims that there is nothing in the 
attitude of sober and valid criticism to disturb minds which seek spiritual 
enlightenment in the Old Testament; that the history of the Hebrew text 
justifies a call for its ‘‘critical revision” until it is ‘‘ settled on a scien- 
tific basis,” albeit its corruptions are “not serious or considerable; ” that 
recent explorations in their total result confirm the accuracy of the Bible 
narratives; that the historic method of studying prophecy is enriching 
Old Testament theology; that ‘‘ higher criticism” deserves its bad name, 
not because it is critical, but because its canons of judgment are often 
assumed theories and not ‘‘ external evidence,” and that ‘‘ literary criti- 
cism”’ illustrates its folly by its diametrically opposite conclusions. On 
the whole, this sensible and lucid paper bids uncritical minds “leave these 
controversies to burn themselves out,” as many of them will. It advises 
critical thinkers to use their best light in studying such problems as are 
waiting solution. Honest criticism, it says, will finally demonstrate the 
validity of God’s word as teaching the knowledge which is ‘eternal life.” 
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THe Century Magazine for July is admirably illustrated. Its articles 
are characterized by variety and good taste. ‘‘Italian Old Masters;” 
‘* General Miles’s Indian Campaigns;” ‘‘ Greeley’s Estimate of Lincoln; ” 
**Across the Plains in the Donner Party (1846); and ‘‘ Paris, the Typical 
Modern City,” are among its most valuable papers. —— Harper's New 
Monthly instructs its readers with a thoughtful paper on ‘‘ Christianity 
and Socialism,” by Dr. J. M. Buckley; a finely illustrated description of 
the Republic of Paraguay; pleasant pencilings and sketches of the Avon; 
and an interesting historical paper on ‘* London—Saxon and Norman,” 
by Walter Besant. A capitally edited number. The Chautauquan for 
July opens with an entertaining novelette by Grace King. Its lady cor- 





respondents talk in spirited style around the ‘‘ Women’s Council Table,” 
and the Editor’s Department touches with a skillful pen the various topics 
in which the Chautauquans are deeply interested. No magazine is better 
fitted to promote the views of its publication than the Chautauquan.—— 
The Canadian Methodist Quarterly for July presents its usual attractions 
in the fields of theology, philosophy, etc.——The Methodist Magazine for 
June is fully up to its average standard of interest, which is saying much. 
——The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for June, among its many good things, 
has a highly appreciative sketch of the life and work of Dr. George Os- 
born, by its editor. The Missionary Review of the World for July is filled 
with thoughtful papers which conspicuously illustrate the missionary work 
of the Churches in all parts of the earth. The Catholic World for June 
has a paper on ‘‘ The Lady of Erin,” which portrays the character of 
Brigid, an ancient Irish female saint who is still an object of superstitious 
reverence in Ireland. The writer closes his paper with a prayer to this 
nun, who died more than thirteen hundred years since! Among its 
best papers we note, ‘‘The Scope and History of the Talmud;” ‘‘ The 
Indians of Canada;” and ‘‘Some Plain Words with Agnostics.” The 
World strongly favors the formation of ‘‘Catholic Reading Circles” to 
counterwork the influence of Chautauqua and other Protestant reading 
circles. The Home-Maker for June treats of ‘‘ Indian Girls in Indian 
Schools;” of the ‘‘ Little Wives of India;” of ‘‘A Woman Architect,” 
and of other questions of special interest to women. It is an ably con- 
ducted magazine. The New Jerusalem Magazine for June has a very 
thoughtful and suggestive paper entitled ‘The European Outlook,” which 
confirms the opinion held by the most intelligent observers that uncertainty 














lies like an opaque cloud on the future of Europe. The peculiar views of 
The Gospel 
in all Lands for July is both interesting and instructive. We note as of 


the ‘‘ New Church” are ably treated in this publication. 
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special value, ‘‘ Mormon Literature and Hymnology;” ‘‘The Esquimaux 
of Alaska,” and ‘‘The Gospel in Russia.”——The Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine for July is filled with the report of the seventy-seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Baptist Missionary Union. Its statistical tables show 
that our Baptist brethren have 1,823 preachers and 152,642 church mem- 
bers in their 1,415 mission churches. This society’s income last year was 


$237,196 84. 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


JOHN WESLEY’S ACQUIRED HABIT. 


In preparing his sermons and addresses Mr. Wesley forgot the books 
he had read, and relied upon himself for thought and expression. Had 
he not been a great reader, digesting and assimilating all kinds of litera- 
ture, and disciplining his mind by this process, he had failed when duty 
was upon him. He acquired the power as well as the habit of original 
thought by extensive reading, and was master of its results. He only is 
Jitted to dispense with books who has used them. The following works will 
strengthen the habit of self-reliance: Messianic Prophecies in Historical 
Succession, by Franz Delitzsch; St. Paul, His Life and Times, by James 
Iverach; Books which Influenced Our Lord and His Apostles, by John E. H. 
Thomson; Commentary on the Old Testament, vol. ii, by Daniel Steele and 
J. W. Lindsay; and The Oxford Movement, by R. W. Church. 


> 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Institutes of the Christian Religion. By Emanvet V. Geraant, D.D., LL.D., 

Professor of Systematic and Practical Theology in the Theological Seminary of 

the Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa. With an Introduction by Philip Schaff, 

D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History in Union Theological Seminary, New 

York. 8vo, pp. 754. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 

The theological spirit is reviving in the Churches, leading to new in- 
quiries of old problems, and a re-adjustment of some of the forms of 
belief that have descended to the present age from antiquity, or, more 
particularly, from the times of the Christian Fathers. It may truth- 
fully be said that the Roman Catholic and the Augustinian theologies, 
the former culminating in traditions and superstitions and the latter 
evolving, by a mixed process, into gross Calvinism, have not only 
vitiated intellectual advance, but in their ethical influence have preju- 
diced the world against a true conception of Christianity. New theolo- 
gies, differing in central and essential truths, have been in demand since 
the formal installment of the preceding systems of thought in the history 
of the Church. Nor have they sometimes failed to appear as mere pro- 
tests against the ecclesiastical errors of the one and the logical absurdities 
of the other, and sometimes in organized and independent religious bodies, 
determined no longer to be in bondage either to the one or the other. 
Even heterodoxy may have accomplished something for humanity and 
freedom of thought by its refusal to obey the religion of superstition or a 
religion founded upon decrees, Certainly Arminianism, as a counter force 
in the field, may be regarded as the latest, the most natural, the most script- 
ural, and the most triumphant expression of advanced theology which 
our age presents. It is not our purpose, however, to claim that it is in 
all respects a final theology, for the Church of the future, as it advances 
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in scholarship, in its power of interpretation of the Scriptures, and in the 
thoroughness with which it may sift every divine utterance, may have oc- 
casion to modify even its fundamental positions, and teach for truth that 
which now passes for mystery. 

As we welcome any new thought in theology we turn with hope to Dr. 
Gerhart’s scholarly volume, willing to part with old teachings provided 
he supplants them with new stronger and richer affirmations respecting 
the elements of faith or the essentials of a system of theology. He has 
the opportunity, common to every theologian, of certifying to the stability 
of the biblical system, and at the same time of so expanding it as to 
enrich the Church with new conceptions of Christianity and a larger hope 
of its final triumph in the world. Whether he has broken away from the 
Calvinistic types of thought, or in general adopted the common interpre- 
tation of Christianity, or boldly and vigorously exhibited it in a new form, 
conducting us from the burdensome creeds of the Churches to the divine 
Teacher who is the source of all truth, is the question that is raised as his 
work is opened for examination. 

The basal idea of the book—one of a series—is early discovered. 
Rejecting the rigid Augustinian theory, he accepts the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, which compels him to ignore or take issue with the Arminian 
interpretation. Finding, too, that Europe, eschewing the old schools, is 
drifting toward an exclusive Christocentric conception of Christianity, he 
concludes that American theology should go in the same direction, and 
therefore postulates his study of the doctrines of the Christian religion 
upon the single basis of Christology. With this purpose we are in entire 
sympathy, and believe it isthe key to a new and final exegetical, historical, 
and hermeneutical statement of original and essential Christianity. The 
chief trouble with its execution is the author’s confessed self-handicap- 
ping by alliance with the Heidelberg Catechism. Whether he intends to 
interpret the Christology by the Catechism or the Catechism by the 
Christology is not quite patent in this volume; but in either case he will 
meet with embarrassment, and render slightly untrustworthy the conclu- 
sions he laboriously and sincerely announces. However, our concern is 
with the Christological method, which in preference but not in opposition 
to the old Trinitarian methods of study or interpretation he adopts, vin- 
dicating it in an elaborate discussion, and thereby swinging into harmony 
with advanced European methods of investigation. The value of the 
new method is conceded; the only question is as to the extent to which 
the author employs it and the results that may accrue to theology in 
consequence. 

In discussing the source of theological knowledge, the question of 
authority in religion is on hand for settlement, the author veering from 
the old view, which placed entire reliance upon the written word, not 
only as the source of revelation but as the source of faith in Christ. He 
controverts, as he exposes, the theory of Roman Catholicism, which, com- 
mencing with the Bible and tradition, ended with the supreme authority 
of the Church in matters of religion. He also modifies the theory of Prot- 
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estantism, which has regarded, with more or less unity, the Bible as the 
ultimate source of faith and knowledge, rather holding with Dr. Schaff 
that ‘‘ we believe in the Bible because we believe in Christ, and not vice 
versa.”’ Dr. Gerhart, therefore, teaches that the written word is sub- 
ordinate to the personal Word, turning the thought from the Bible to 
Christ. While this view is debatable, or, rather, while the new view is 
but the complement of the old, it is well hospitably to consider the new 
conception, and if possible incorporate it with the faith of the Church. 

In the study of this volume we have been solicitous as to its basis, its 
method of investigation, and its results. It is unnecessary to remark 
upon the scholarly elaboration of the doctrine of the Trinity, or Triunity, 
as the author phrases it, except to say that he sheds no light upon it, or 
upon his equally splendid treatment of the problem of cosmology, except 
to add that while he strengthens our faith in the divine teachings con- 
cerning these things he removes no mystery, nor advances beyond the 
thinkers around him. We welcome the book as able in every particular, 
and congratulate the author upon the beginning of a literary achieve- 
ment which, when finished, will, we trust, prove a new unfolding of the 
verities of the divine word. 


St. Paul: His Life and Times. By James Iveracn, M.A., Professor of Apolo- 
getics and Exegesis of the Gospels, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 12mo, 
pp. 216. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

More than that of any other apostle the history of St. Paul is largely 
the history of Christianity in the period of its formation and development. 
Not that he had received more revelations than others, for he had not the 
high privilege of a personal acquaintance with Jesus; but he came in con- 
tact with its progress at so many points, and so often gave emphasis and 
direction to its movement, as to gain the reputation of being its greatest 
leader and teacher. He introduces us, at various times, to nearly every 
peculiarity of church life and phase of Christian doctrine, asserting with 
the strongest conviction the Messiahship of Jesus Christ, and the forma- 
tion of the new religion in the great facts of the atonement and resurrection 
of the Master. It is not surprising, when his masterly exposition of the 
Christian system is considered, that Pfleiderer, with his negative instincts, 
pronounces Paul the founder of Christianity. Professor Iverach, in his 
last chapter, refutes this perverted notion, showing that if it be correct 
the Christianity of history is a Christianity not of facts but of ideas, and 
is, therefore, without proof, because it is without historical character, 
and must surrender its claim as a supernatural religion. Besides, he 
makes it doubly clear that, great as Paul was in native powers, he was 
not great enough to establish a religion that cannot be explained on the 
hypothesis of a human origin. While he overthrows the exaggerated 
conception of Pfleiderer, it must be allowed that through his eyes we do 
see Paul in his magnificent greatness, and may attribute to him more than 
the Church has usually granted. In studying Paul as a man, the author 
uncovers those characteristics that distinguished him from other men; but 
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it is difficult in our reading exclusively to think of him in his independent 
character as a man, for his relationship to the new faith and his career 
of achievements in its behalf are of so great importance that in tracing 
them we forget him in his lower or individual aspects. He is made, 
by the very life he leads, to tower into a great personality, to grow into 
an heroic leader, and to become the commanding figure of the first cent- 
ury. Whether intended or not, the author elevates Paul from the level 
of a mere man to the crowning height of a majestic providential character, 
in which aspect he appears in the various unfoldings of the Church’s prog- 
ress. In this way we arrive at a knowledge both of Paul and the 
Church; of individuals as leaders, and of the great movements in the early 
Church, such as the first council at Jerusalem, and of decisions respect- 
ing the Mosaic law and the rights of Gentiles; of missionary plans, 
methods, and labors, and of the spread of Christianity throughout the 
Roman empire. The apostle is the key to this splendid history. Besides, 
he introduces us not only to the dangers and divisions, as in Corinth and 
Galatia, that threatened the peace if not the existence of the Church, but 
also to certain heresies that, however subdued, have troubled the Church 
in some form from his day to the present time. In this respect Paul is 
the key to heresy as well as to sound doctrine, and reflects both the pro- 
gressive and antagonistic elements in church life. The author has made 
excellent use of the advantage Paul has given him in indirectly exhibiting 
the life-currents of the New Testament Church in its progress after the 
resurrection of Christ. The book, too, equals many more pretentious 
volumes in its critical character. It is not elaborate on any single point, 
nor does it comprehend all the attacks made upon Paul or his author- 
ship of the epistles bearing his name; but it exposes the sophistry of the 
Tiibingen school of critics, and vindicates the common faith of Paul's 
position in the early Church, The theories of Weizsiicker, Baur, Pfleiderer, 
and others, the author reviews in a scholar-like way, pointing out their 
weaknesses and casting suspicion upon the Tiibingen system of criticism. 
Especially strong is his argument for the agreement of the Acts and the 
epistles of Paul, between which the critics have seemed to discover great 
contradictions as to geography, chronology, and personal history. In the 
hands of such writers as the Aberdeen professor the apostles, institutions, 
and general history of Christianity have sufficient defenders; and to this 
and other works of this series we gladly call attention, and urge their use 
in the libraries of Christian ministers. 


Messianic Prophecies in Historical Succession. By FRANZ DELITzScH. Translated 
by SAMUEL Ives Curtiss, Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary, 12mo, 
pp. 232. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1 75. 

In many respects the last work of the late Professor Delitzsch is the 
most important of all his contributions to biblical science, since, while 
evineing the same power to grasp a great subject as appears in former 
treatises, and also that he possesses the erudition necessary to its treat- 
ment, it is distinguished for its consecutive development of a single 
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proposition which at the present time is of pre-eminent significance in 
scriptural hermeneutics. He seems to have written not only with tli 
impulse to set forth the true interpretation of the Messianic prophecies, 
but also to antagonize the conclusions of Konynenburg, Wellhausen, and 
of the negative school of critics generally, holding that they emasculate 
the Old Testament and render dull and meaningless the supposed fulfill- 
ments of the New Testament. Nor in the consideration of the subject 
does he employ worn-out or strictly conservative methods, but from the 
beginning conforms to the high standard of literary and historical criti- 
cism, illustrating that orthodox results may be established in this way, 
and quite as conclusively as by the older but more objectionable methods 
of rigid conservatism. It is this feature of the work that commends itself 
to the Christian scholar, and prepares him for a new defense of an old-time 
Christian belief. In this defense the author, while conceding some minor 
points to the critics—as the authorship of certain prophecies—departs 
in no essential aspect from the view that has prevailed in the Christian 
Church since the first century. He holds that Jesus, as the Messiah, is in 
the Old Testament in the act of coming, and that in the New Testament 
he has come; or that the New Testament Messiah is the fulfillment of the 
Old Testament ideal of the Messiah, To expound this proposition, with 
its varied tracings of Messianic prophecy in regular succession from the 
events in paradise to the consummation in the incarnation is the object 
of this work. It includes all the material on the subject, and requires 
scholarly care in its interpretation; but the author is equal to his task, 
whether it relates to the discovery of material or the interpretation of its 
meaning. With some prophecies he has no trouble, as with the earlier 
predictions; but when he takes up the course of history from Moses, fol- 
lowing it on toward its goal, he is very observant, watchful, and critical. 
Contrary to Rosenmiiller, Cheyne, and others, he sees a Messianic prophecy 
in Deut. xviii, 15, wherein a Prophet like unto Moses is prophesied for the 
future. He declares that only a single person, and not a succession of 
persons, is the content of this passage. So he proceeds from book to 
book, from period to period, from king to king, from monarchy to exile, 
and from exile to restoration, finding in utterances of priests, prophets, 
and kings the most decisive Messianic prophecies. Isaiah’s Immanuel, 
notwithstanding its local coloring, is the distant Messiah in whom the 
Church has believed. And Daniel’s Messiah is so true to the real Messiah 
that the book of Daniel properly has the last and most glorious word on 
the subject. The author pursues his study with warm and jubilant feel- 
ings, tracing the Old Testament ideal, whether in historical perspective 
or allegorized statement, through all the vicissitudes of four thousand 
years, until he sees the day dawn and the end come in the appearance of 
the Son of God. He has done his work well; he has rebuked the ** un- 
spiritual profanity ” of the critics; he has restored faith in Messiahism ; 
he has made the Christology of the Old Testament the basis of the religion 
of the New Testament, and he has shown the divine element in books 
that must ever be regarded as the chosen vehicle of divine revelations, 
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Books which Influenced Our Lord and His Apostles. Being a Critical Review of 
Apocalyptic Jewish Literature. By Joun EK. H. Tomson, B.D. 8vo, pp. 497. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $4 20. 

The claims of this work are large, but abundantly sustained by evidence, 
historic and scriptural. The problem of Christ’s education and his intel- 
lectual preparation for Messiahship, with all its implications and conclu- 
sions, has usually been discussed with hesitancy and with little depend- 
ence on reliable data, so that it has been more or less involved in mys- 
tery. The subject is not entirely relieved of doubt or uncertainty in this 
book, but it is presented in a new way, and ground is afforded for believ- 
ing that our Lord was influenced in his so-called literary and theologicai 
views by his familiarity with the apocalyptic books of the Jews. It is as- 
sumed that in his human character he passed through the same educational 
processes as were common to his times, reading and examining all accessi- 
ble literature, and deciding for himself all those questions that books and 
acquaintance with men and nature forced upon his attention. It is con- 
ceded that he understood at least three languages, Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek, and that he studied Hebrew and Greek literature, especially the 
Septuagint, and perhaps some works on philosophy. To trace his studies 
in these different fields is difficult; but the author masters the difficulty, 
making it appear that our Lord was a diligent student, especially of the 
works of the Essenes, which reflected, more or less adequately, the main 
doctrines of Christianity, either prophetically or absolutely. Such works 
as those of Enoch, Baruch, and Daniel, with the Psalter of Solomon, the 
Book of Jubilees, and that on the Assumption of Moses, our Lord without 
doubt studied, and derived from them no little knowledge of the relig- 
ious system of that sect, and of religious ideas in general, enabling him to 
distinguish the true from the false in all Jewish teaching. In these works 
he found the doctrine of an advanced monotheism, to which his own faith 
responded. He also discovered the Messianic idea in full development 
in these books, and was led to apply it to himself. He was also helped 
to believe in the resurrection and in immortality by these works, because 
they taught them as they are not taught in the Old Testament. The works 
of the Essenes not only bridged the distance from Judaism to Christian- 
ity, but indicated the probabilities of the new religion, of which Christ 
became the expositor. The reader may be impressed that the author has 
magnified the influence of these apocalyptic works on the mind of Jesus, 
but, remembering that he is accounting for his education in a natural way, 
without impugning his supernatural character, it is certain that he has 
made his case. And from the evidence given it is clear that these books 


must take higher rank in literature than has hitherto been accorded them. 
Jesus evidently was acquainted with more works than is generally 
allowed, and it begins to appear that he was familiar with these works of 
the Essenes. It is just possible that he had read Plato and some of the 
Grecian poets, but this point should not be pressed. That the apostles 
understood the teachings of the Essenes, and were indebted to them for 
some truths, there can be no doubt. It is not intimated that Christianity 
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is in any sense the product of that sect, but only that they were related 
to the new movement as the other sects of the Jews were not, and recog- 
nition of this relation is both just and right. We believe we do a service 
to the Christian public in pronouncing this work a choice one on its sub- 
ject, and every way able and valuable in its treatment. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. II. Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy. Leviticus and Numbers by DanteL Steere, D.D. Deuteronomy by 
Joun W. Lixpsay, D.D. 12mo, pp. 526. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, cloth, $2 25. 

The magnitude of the Pentateuchal question which is upon the age for 
adjustment gives a particular appositeness and value to the present work 
of Drs. Steele and Lindsay. In the critical study of the Old Testament 
books which the treatise projects the reader finds himself on one of the 
central battle-grounds of theological controversy with whose issues per- 
sonal faith as well as the creeds of the Church are intimately concerned. 
The present commentary, it is scarcely necessary to say, enrolls itself with 
the already numerous expositions which are set for the defense of evan- 
gelical truth; and in its steady movement manifests that thorough and 
altogether intelligent grasp of the scriptural problems involved which 
justifies its place among the reliable volumes of Old Testament interpreta- 
tion. The temper in which the commentary has been constructed is a 
matter of primal notice and recommendation. Without difficulty one 
may discover in its composition various of the qualities that go to make 
up the superior commentator, such as freedom from the undue influence 
of traditionalism, refusal of homage to the environment of the times, 
superiority to sectarian teachings, and constant fidelity to the truth. 
The admission of some of the difficulties involved in the Pentateuchal 
study—since nothing is gained by dissimulation—goes far to establish 
the integrity of the present commentators in their work; while the co- 
incidence of their views, with the conclusions of evangelical thinkers, 
after striking the balances of the case, is at least a confirmation of the 
arguments of conservative scholarship for the integrity of the Scriptures. 
Various of the minor features that mark a commentary of the higher 
order are also evident. The book is sufficiently critical for the demands 
of the occasion. Like the preceding volumes in the series, it has been 
constructed for popular use rather than in response to the demands of 
higher scholarship. Its recognition of the value of historical, scientific, 
and linguistic data in the interpretation of the Scriptures is manifest ; 
and of these facts it has made sufficient use as adjuncts in the unfolding 
of Old Testament truth. Clearness of style and devoutness of spirit are 
withal features which should recommend the volume to popular use, 
Under its lead the statistical and antique volumes of Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy are vivified. The pages of these ancient books glow 
with the goodness of Jehovah, and show forth behind the ordinances and 
paraphernalia of Jewish worship the benevolent designs of the Godhead 
in Jesus Christ. It is a matter of satisfaction that only one volume more 
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remains to be written in the series of commentaries projected so long 
since by Dr. Whedon. For the laborious work of construction, for 
accuracy of workmanship, and for general attraction of page, the present 
number of the series should be accepted with gratitude by the Church. 


Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the People. By WaAsHINGTON GLADDEN. 

12mo, pp. 381. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

The author does not answer his question, but in a candid way he under- 
takes to compress in a small volume a large amount of information, chiefly 
furnished by negative and conservative critics bearing on the literary his- 
tory of the books of the Bible. The attempt is legitimate, the result val- 
uable, though not in all respects decisive or even helpful in the removal 
of difficulties. The book indicates the nature and trend of biblical criti- 
cism, with evident leanings on the part of the writer toward extreme con- 
clusions, though he is careful to assure his readers that they coincide with 
the results of conservative scholarship. Without this assurance no one 
would suspect the alleged harmony, for the instances are not a few in 
which the arguments employed are distinctively rationalistic. He is sure 
that the Bible “ contains supernatural elements ;” but he is equally contident 
that it contains “ proved errors, scores of them” (page 373), and is not, 
therefore, infallible. We do not controvert the statement; it is enough 
to recite it. As to the authorship of particular books, he abandons what 
he calls traditionalism on the subject, advancing the usual arguments for 
the changed position, and refuting the historical faith of the Church with 
the usnal unsatisfactory and illogical methods of investigation. To this 
no objection is made, since the book proposes to exhibit the results of 
criticism, and its author is therefore bound to give them. We object, 
however, to many of the results themselves, if not to the author's state- 
ment of them; not because they are contrary to the consensus of history, 
though this excites suspicion against them, but because the data on which 
they rest are insufficient. From this general characterization of the book 
we pass to the particular facts of authorship which are discussed, observ- 
ing that in the majority of cases the author inclines to the later critical 
conclusions, leaving little room for the views that have been transmitted 
from age to age, and which have not been quite overthrown even by the 
criticism he employs and indorses. In respect to the Pentateuchal books 
he pronounces them composite, which conservative scholars may accept 
without detriment or prejudice; but he fails to show that the theory of 
composite structure is incompatible with Mosaic authorship. With the 
effort to overthrow the historical belief on this subject he nevertheless 
admits (page 20) that ‘‘in a certain important sense this literature is all 
Mosaic.”’ To deny its Mosaic authorship, and yet to speak of the Penta- 
teuch as Mosaic literature, indicates a purpose to resort to idealistic inter- 


pretations wherever difficulties are too great to be overcome by ordinary 
logic. The treatment of the prophetical books is less conspicuous and 
more conservative, while that of the poetical books has a wayward tend- 
ency. Of the New Testament books it is enough to say that the author 
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studies them from the advanced view-point, reaching the identical conclu- 
sions of the higher critics. In his summary of the history of the canon 
he operates with the data at hand; but we must wait for further discov- 
eries before a rigid conclusion will be justified. While we seem to ex- 
cept to the tenor of the book we readily allow that it exhibits the quiet 
tone of the scholar and the spirit of an honest investigator; and we also 
state that with many of its conclusions, however antagonistic to the old 
view, we are in cordial sympathy; but we hold that it is a mistake to 
leave the impression upon the reader that the so-called results of criticism 
have been fairly and fully established. The book will serve a healthful 
purpose, but it is burdened with a misleading tendency. 


Jesus the Messiah in Prophecy and Fulfillment. A Review and Refutation of the 
Negative Theory of Messianic Prophecy. By Epwarp HartLey Dewarrt, D.D., 
Editor of the Christian Guardian, Toronto. 12mo, pp. 256. Toronto: William 
Driggs. 

In its line this is one of the most available books of the present contro- 
versial period, Though stimulated to its immediate preparation by the 
negative assumptions of a Canadian professor, Dr. Dewart has given in its 
pages the arguments and conclusions of a long life spent in devoted study 
of the word of God, and has placed the Church under great obligations to 
him for his fearless defense of the historic conception of biblical proph- 
ecy. No biblical subject surpasses in interest or value that involved in 
the Messianic literature of the Old Testament, as upon a right interpreta- 
tion of it depends, not only a correct understanding of the New Testa- 
ment, but also a true objective ground for rational faith in the historic 
Christ. The subject grows in importance, in breadth of application, and 
in serious consequences to the Christian system as it is studied, and really 
includes all the essential elements of Christianity. A mistake in inter- 
pretation on a doctrine or theme so vital and fundamental must result in 
peril to the whole structure of religious doctrine. With such convictions 
the author undertakes to refute the erroneous views of Professor Work- 
man, who rejects the predicted element in the Old Testament, and to ex- 
pose the weakness of the negative or rationalistic theory of Messianic 
prophecy. Those in sympathy with negativism will concede that the 
author is fair in statement, seeking only to elucidate the truth, and that 
full justice is done to what in his mind is an error both in representing 
and refuting it. The negative critic is right in attributing an ethical im- 
port to prophecy, but he is wrong in denying its predictive character. 
Broader in his grasp of the subject, Dr. Dewart shows that the predictive 
1s not opposed to the ethical, but that they are co-existent factors in her- 
meneutics. Standing alone, the ethical notion denudes prophecy of all 
significance, because it eliminates its inspirational element ; hence it 
becomes destructive of the biblical religion. In association with the 
predictive feature it becomes important, and assists in understanding 
the scope and object of prophetical teaching. In support of his position 
the author quotes an array of distinguished names which should arrest the 
attention of those critics who are in the habit of saying that the great 
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scholars are unanimous against the old view. The author, however, does 
not rest his case upon the testimony of the eminent scholars in England 
and Germany, but considers most ably and searchingly those prophecies 
that predictively refer to Jesus Christ, being compelled to take this course 
by the absolute denial of Professor Workman of any such prophecies in 
the Old Testament. If the author has not vindicated the integrity of the 
Messianic prophecies, and completely demolished the negative theory re- 
specting them, it cannot be done from the conservative view-point. Neither 
Delitzsch nor Edersheim were more successful in their defense of those 
prophecies than the accomplished editor of the Christian Guardian, to 
whose expositions and interpretations rationalism must surrender. Pass- 
ing to the New Testament, the author discovers in the words of Jesus and 
in the teachings of the apostles an exact fulfillment of all the Messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament, employing in interpretation only those 
historic methods of criticism which the higher critics themselves pro- 
nounce infallible. It is one of the merits of this book that it sustains the 
historic belief of the Church by methods modern and critical, showing 
that conservative scholars are as expert in the use of advanced methods as 
the rationalists. We cannot in a few lines properly designate this book, 
but we commend it to both sides of the controversy as impartial in pur- 
pose, candid in spirit, scholarly in tone, critical in method of investiga- 
tion, and trustworthy and instructive in the great conclusions it patiently 
establishes. 


The Authority of Holy Scripture. An Inaugural Address by CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
Brices, D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Second Edition, with Preface and Appen- 
dix containing Additional Notes and Explanations. 8vo, pp. 111. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, paper cover, 50 cents. 


A Calm Review of the Inaugural Address of Professor Charles A. Briggs. By 


EpwarD D. Morris. 8vo, pp. 50. New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. 
Price, paper cover, 50 cents 

Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration. Two papers by LLEWELLYN J. Evans and 
HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 8vo, pp. 126. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co, 
Price, paper cover, 50 cents. 


The famous Address of Professor Briggs, with his Notes and Explana- 
tions subsequently added, constitutes the subject-matter of the first 
pamphlet in the foregoing list, and should be carefully read if one would 
understand just what Dr. Briggs proposes to teach as the vetoed occupant 
of the chair of biblical theology in Union Seminary. 

The second pamphlet is not a reply, but a review of Professor Briggs’s 
Address, and is valuable as showing the errant positions and dangerous 
tendencies of the Address. 

The third pamphlet, without discussing Professor Briggs, sustains his 
teachings and pronounces in favor of other extreme results of criticism. 
In these addresses or papers we have evidence of the existence of a nega- 
tive school of criticism in the Presbyterian Church, of which Professors 
Briggs, Evans, Smith, and others are the defenders and promoters, For 
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the ‘‘higher criticism” is still a negativism, chiefly denying historical 
views without advancing satisfactory proof of the integrity and sound- 
ness of the assertions and denials that are made contrary to them. Dr. 
Briggs is negative in statement, positive only in spirit. Dr, Evans 
roundly denounces current theories of inspiration, and is inclined tv 
object to theorizing on the subject; and yet, before he concludes, he con- 
structs the theory of ‘‘ pneumatic inspiration,” as though he were less 
guiltless than those he condemns. This is the only constructive or posi- 
tive work he essays, and it is an inconsistency. Dr. Smith champions 
the theory of errancy as applied to the Scriptures, and holds that it con- 
tributes to a better understanding of revelation. We weary with this 
negativism because it is what it is, and because it is a derivation from 
German criticism. American biblical criticism is without original roots; 
it derives its substance from the fatherland of rationalism; and it will be 
as destructive in final effect on the religious life of the Church as rational- 
ism was destructive of the doctrinal stability of the Church in Germany. 
The Presbyterian General Assembly was not reckless in vetoing the ap- 
pointment of Professor Briggs to the new chair in the Seminary; it could 
not have done otherwise and be true to its own standards ; besides, it dem- 
onstrated to the world that the Presbyterian Church is greater than any 
man in it. Professor Briggs in particular needed this lesson. The effect 
of the action of that Church, through its representative body, will be to 
check, not the reverent study and examination of the Bible according to 
certain historical and scientific methods, but the rationalistic tendency of 
younger scholars, who imagine that the Bible in its literary character is 
wholly misunderstood, and that they have come into the world to correct 
old errors and elevate the great book on new and solid foundations. 
There must be study, but let it be in the direction of history and arche- 
ology; there must be criticism, but let it be evangelical rather than 
rationalistic, 


PHILOSOPHY, LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 
Outlines of Psychology. By Harotp HorrpinG, Professor at the University of 

Copenhagen. Translated by Mary E. Lownpes. 12mo, pp. 365. New York: 

Macmillan & Co. Price, cloth, $1 50, 

Elementary psychology receives in this volume both valuable treatment 
and original study, which, as it includes all mental phenomena, with a 
unique interpretation of their laws and of the development of the mental 
history of the race, must attract the attention of physiologists and psychol- 
ogists. The author does not regard psychology as a branch of metaphys- 
ics, or as one of the physical sciences, but as distinct in itself, with laws and 
phenomena of its own, and therefore suggests an independent method of 
investigation as a necessity to an understanding of the problem in hand. 
He very properly eschews the German method, whichdnvolves a metaphys- 
ical conception of consciousness, and the English school of psychologists, 
who are prone to corrupt the inquiry with physiological hypotheses. It 
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is confessed that the task of interpreting the mind is great enough if one 
may be aided by the German and English methods; it is greater if the 
investigator proposes to proceed without either. However, Professor 
Hiffding, eliminating every foreign element from the problem, has the 
dvantage that always arises from the simplicity of the truth one seeks to 
inderstand ; and, free from the bias of the schools, he is at liberty to adopt 
ny method that may contribute to the end he has in view. It is true his 
nethod is not new in itself, but it is new in its application to psychology. 
The old empirical method, in the hands of Hobbes and Hume, eventuated 
in materialism, while our author indirectly employs it against every form 
of physiological conclusion. He holds that conscious life is known 
to man only through the consciousness, and that it must be studied as 
other things are studied. The existence of mind is a matter of experi- 
ence; hence, it should be studied as an experience. This is the key to 
the book. It is easy to criticise the starting-point by saying that it leads 
forward but not backward; that while it may conduct the investigator 
to the phenomena of mental action, with their producing laws, it will not 
conduct him back to the genesis of mind or to its mysterious nature, or 
to the secret of its self-sustaining power. The author might reply that 
with the latter psychology, as a science, has nothing to do, but that it 
accomplishes its purpose in reflecting mental life as it manifests itself in 
consciousness. Whatever the value of the criticism, it appears that the 
author deals more with the one view than with the other. In the general 
treatment of the subject he cannot avoid the tripartite division of the 
psychological elements into those of cognition, feeling, and will; but in 
their separate treatment, and in the attempt to demonstrate their interac- 
tion in a final mental act, he is forcible in style and suggestive of origi- 
nal research. He discusses sensation and its relation to ideas with rare 
clearness, though the subject itself is obscure, and estimates feeling as an 
original element of character. Just where may be located the center of 
psychological gravity—whether it is at the center of consciousness or in 
what he calls ‘‘ vital feeling,” as distinguished from other feelings, or in 
primitive will—he does not exactly declare; but this is a great mystery. 
He, however, pursues the main subject with an intellectual zeal that allows 
little deviation or circumlocution, and the result is, not an abstruse but 
a strong and transparent development of our mental life as reflected in 
human experience. We cannot follow the author in all his deductions; 
but that he has investigated thoroughly and conscientiously, adding to our 
knowledge of a subject that still baffles with its mysteries, no one of his 
readers will doubt. The book is an advance in psychological study. 


Socialism, New and Old. By WitutaAm GrauaM, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy and Jurisprudence, Queen’s College, Belfast. 12mo, pp. 416. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co 
The social or industrial crisis of the world is producing a vast amount of 

practical as well as philosophical literature. In the initial stages of reform 


discussion is absolutely necessary, both as respects the situation and the 
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remedies proposed for the correction of alleged and acknowledged evils. 
The present aspect-is one of discussion, inquiry, enlightenment, resulting 
in various suggestions and tentative methods of relief, all of which add 
to the general interest, and will eventuate in final improvement. The 
chief difficulty in solving the problem of social life is to understand it; to 
know causes and effects; to discover the historical foundations of the 
existing classification of society; to separate inevitable conditions from 
the transient and accidental; to recognize the difference between local in- 
terests and universal laws, and to harmonize the claims of individualism 
with the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. In a measure Professor 
Graham grasps the problem, and indicates the probability of a solution 
on right lines and according to right conceptions of man. In part, 
his work is historical, reviewing the socialistic institutions of the past, 
such as those of the Jews, and of the feudalistic period, and the various 
Utopian schemes of theorists, as Hobbes, Rousseau, Fourier, St. Simon, 
J. §. Mill, Carlyle, and Karl Marx, in which, as we believe, he attributes 
too much influence to Rousseau, but appropriately recognizes the critical 
value of the economic philosophy of J. 8. Mill. In these discussions he 
is quick to discern the fatal weakness of the theorists, as he shows that 
Marx’s socialism means the extinction of money, and that under many of 
the proposed schemes of reform men of letters, the Church, and civil 
government would practically disappear. He, however, does not stop 
with exposing the errors of the classical economist, but undertakes to 
suggest a practicable socialism which will regulate labor, insure fair 
wages, reduce a working-day to eight hours, and promote the already 
strong tendencies to general co-operation in industry. It is the suggest- 
ive feature of the work that enhances its value. The author does not offer 
a panacea for social ills or indulge in prophecies of the speedy triumph 
of certain principles, for the problem is too complex and its solution too 
difficult to permit him to deal with it in any othe. than a judicial spirit 
and with studied calmness rather than partisan enthusiasm. The book 
belongs to a class of works whose merit consists in sobriety of thought, 
elegance of dictior and dignity of attempt in treating a great question. 


Essays in Philosophy, Old and New. By Wiii1aAmM Kwiaut, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy in the University of St. Andrews. 12mo, 
pp. 367. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

We have here not the discussion of the perennial problems of philos- 
ophy, but an inquiry into those modern phases of thought which underlie 
science, metaphysics, and religion. Avoiding such themes as the incog- 
nizability of the unconditioned final cause, the origin of the universe, and 
the relations of the ego and the non-ego, the author has space for the 
elaboration of such subjects as the personality of the Infinite, the competi- 
tive influence of idealism and experience in literature, art, and life, eclec- 
ticism, the classification of the sciences, evolution, and the immortality of 
the soul, All of these engage his most thoughtful attention, and result in 
a series of brilliant and instructive essays, The chief characteristic of the 
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author in the discussion of the most abstract problem is his mental clear- 
ness of its nature, difficulties, and relations, and his ability to express 
himself as coherently, as vividly, and as consecutively as he thinks. As 
between his transparency of thought and the power of his logic we must 
prefer the former; for while he is analytic in process he is not sufficiently 
synthetic in final achievement. In every essay he is master of his subject, 
both because he sees it from all angles and represents it with a picturesque- 
ness and beauty of form and expression that attract and impress the 
reader. In fact, the metaphysical instinct is almost lost in this excess of 
imaginative treatment, but not to the disadvantage of the subject. In 
tracing the effects of the idealistic and experimental philosophies in litera- 
ture and art he is discriminating to the extent that, while recognizing the 
lower influence of sensationalism, he observes a higher effect in the ideal- 
istic law and spirit. One or two of these essays are more miscellaneous 
than the subjects require; but the author, having written them at various 
times, and perhaps without the purpose of gathering them into a volume, 
was occasionally less under the influence of the literary spirit than was his 
habit. Especially is a timidness or weakness noticeable in his essays on 
‘*The Classification of the Sciences” and ‘‘ Eclecticism.” By far the 
most important paper in the collection is that on “ Ethical Philosophy 
and Evolution,” in which the author, besides being at his best in literary 
work, establishes what has already been established by others, but with 
re-invigoration of statement and proof, that evolution can in no wise ex 
plain the origin of life, the universe, or mind. Evolution is not the 
source of things, but the process of historic development, and as such it 
can account for nothing. He admits an evolution of moral and intellect- 
ual ideas, but does not see any explanation of the origin of the ideas in 
any process of their history. Of course, then, evolution affords no key to 
a theory of causation. It may explain history, but it throws no light on 
the genesis of being and not being. We commend this chapter to the 
thoughtful perusal of all students of science and metaphysics. In his 
treatment of immortality he is attractively lucid, removing some of the 
barriers to faith by extinguishing many of the common arguments in its 
favor on the one hand and the common objections to the doctrine on the 
other; but when he pronounces pre-existence and immortality ‘‘ twin 
ideas’ we can neither follow norindorse him. Touching the main points, 
however, of nearly every question he discusses, he is on valid ground, and 
writes much that is worthy of acceptance. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Oxford Movement. Twelve Years—1833-1845. By R. W. Cuurcn, M.A., 
D.C.L., Sometime Dean of St. Paul’s and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo 
pp. 358. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, cloth, $3 50. 

As a new history of an old movement the present volume is perhaps the 
best that has appeared, its chief merit being an attempt to discover the 
genesis of the Tractarian party in the Church of England, and to trace 
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its various evolutions through various leadership until it collapsed in the 
secession of Mr. Newman, its most brilliant apostle, to the Church of 
Rome. The special qualification of the author for his task is indicated in 
the fact of his personal acquaintance with the prominent actors in the 
controversy and his alleged knowledge of their motives, methods, and 
purposes, not all of which have been recognized by historians or could be 
fairly known to those outside of the circle of leadership. While the 
force of this claim is conceded, still it is not conclusive against the ability 
of others to interpret the cause, trend, and results of so great a revolu- 
tion in the National Church. Dean Stanley held that the movement was 
essentially political—a view apparently sustained by the charge of the 
Tractarians that the Reform bill, or the Reform movement then in prog- 
ress, was a political revolt against the sovereignty of the Church, and 
that they sought only the preservation of the Church against its political 
disintegration. On the surface the Tractarian organization seems as po- 
litical as the Reform legislation, the latter being a government measure, 
as the former was ostensibly a Church movement in self-defense. It may 
also be said that if the original motive of the Tractarians was the preser- 
vation of the Church, the later phases of the movement justify the 
suspicion that their chief purpose was its disruption. Against these sus- 
picions and embarrassments Dr. Church must make his defense. It is not 
clear that his history is an exculpation of all that the movement implied, 
though in manner of presentation, in the arrangement of the details of 
its development, and in the explanation of the plans of its leaders it re- 
lieves the subject of many ambiguities and exalts the controversy above 
the petty conditions of personal and party strife. In reading the work 
one must remember that the author is a friend of the leaders, but not 
exactly or wholly a friend of the movement, His purpose is to justify 
the men who initiated and conducted the revolution, to prove their char- 
acter, to establish their good intentions, to represent their motives as 
pure, honest, and devout, and to honor their labors as heroic and self- 
sacrificing. This is worthy, but it may strike many readers as extrava- 
gantly done, for Keble and Newman do not deserve the exceptional eulo- 
gies they receive. Besides, the Church must judge of the movement 
as well by its manifest direction and influence as by the character of 
those behind it. Men pass away, but movements, however small or 
temporary or innocent, often become the germs of wide-spread and 
dangerous revolutions. It was not the fault of the leaders that the 
Tractarian movement failed. The movement failed because of its final 
inherent Romanizing tendency and purpose. Newman might go to Rome, 
and the loss could be sustained; the Church of England could not go 
thither without taking Protestantism with it. With these things in view 
it is not wise to exalt the leaders at the expense of the Church, or crown 
them as mistaken heroes at the expense of the movement. As to the 
movement itself, it may have had partial justification in the political 
attitude of the nation and in the slumbering, if not apostate, condition 
of the National Church. The period fifty years ago was perhaps ripe for 
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change. Materialism controlled public thought, and moral stagnation 
prevailed among the people, while the Church was as indifferent to the 
one as the other. In such a crisis a spiritual revival was a necessity— 
another Wesley was in demand; but instead, a Romanizing movement 
appeared which, lacking in essential religious force, added to the existing 
problems and confused the Church with its subtlety and power. It is 
interesting to study John Keble, Froude, Isaac Williams, Newman, and 
Pusey, the pilots of this revolution; but the end of the men as well as the 
movement is as pathetic as the beginning was uncertain and defiant. 
Into all these phases of the great Tractarian controversy Dr. Church has 
entered in his elaborate discussions, and given an able, if not impartial, 
account of the whole from its inception to its decline and overthrow, 


Recollections of President Lincoln and His Administration. By L. E. Cuitrennen, 
his Register of the Treasury. 8vo, pp. 470. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, cloth, $2 50. 

Though nearly one generation has passed away since the eventful period 
described in this book the interest in its prominent actors and in the re- 
sults of their leadership seems rather to grow than diminish, and any 
work that proposes to add to the general information, or bring into 
clearer view the incidents in the lives of the heroes of that day, is 
hailed with genuine satisfaction. It is a proof as well as a mark of the 
greatness of a leader that he is able to endure a re-examination by those 
hostile as well as by those friendly to his cause or his memory. To 
fade entirely from public notice, or to lose hold upon the gratitude and 
appreciation of the generations to come, is quite as much an evidence 
of a lack of stable qualities in his character and achievements as of 
stupidity or contemptuous indifference in posterity. Among the distin- 
guished American statesmen and patriots who have endured the tests of 
criticism and survived the lapse of time Abraham Lincoln occupies the 
chief place, partly because of his rare genius, or those qualities of char- 
acter that separated him from other men, partly because of his loyal serv- 
ices to his country under circumstances of appalling danger, and partly 
because of the tragic termination of his life at a time when the nation 
was on the eve of celebrating its unity and preservation through his in- 
strumentality. Whatever the cause his fame is secure, and the American 
people rejoice init. In some respects Mr. Chittenden’s work is a revi- 
val of facts, incidents, and general movements with which the public is 
familiar; but it is none the less valuable on that account, for it is written 
with such evident sincerity and in so attractive a style as to interest the 
reader from the beginning to the end, In other respects, however, it is 
substantially a new book; for besides correcting many misstatements, 


misdescriptions, and misconstructions which by this time have become 
historic data, the author reveals so many secrets as to men and their 
political motives, and such a close relation of Mr. Lincoln to the secret 
movements of the war, as to exhibit him in the strongest light as the 
uncompromising patriot, the patient defender of right, the anxious and 
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prayerful man in the great emergency, and the wise and faithful states- 
man in the darkest hour of the nation’s peril. In these revelations we 
have proof that Mr. Lincoln early comprehended the task of the presi- 
dency, foresaw the ripening judgment of rebellion, scented the unfrater- 
nity of England, discerned the financial jeopardy of the nation, and that 
it required formidable preparations for its preservation. In the progress of 
events he appreciated the value of armored vessels, approved the various 
new moneys of his administration, understood and defeated the chicanery 
of Mr. Chase, the secretary of the treasury, and guided the affairs of 
government with a firm confidence in its future and in its ability to con- 
quer the foe. From the facts given by the author there is little room for 
dissent; to his judgment or estimate of men and measures there may be 
ground for some exceptions; but as a whole the book must be regarded 
as a faithful recital of Mr. Lincoln’s relation to the period and the events 
of his presidency. Written by one who was in a position to know whereof 
he affirms, and written soberly, even devoutly, with the purpose to sub- 
stitute history for speculation and truth for misapprehension, the book 
has claims upon popular confidence such as few so-called biographies 
of Mr. Lincoln can maintain. It must, therefore, displace many works 
supposed to be reliable and valuable, 


Charles Grandison Finney. By G. FREDERICK Wrieut, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
in Oberlin Theological Seminary, Ohio. 12mo, pp. 329. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

The subject of this biography is one of a group of religious leaders 
who must be interpreted not so much from the denominations to which 
they belong as from their achievements for the Church at large. Mr. 
Finney was a unique character. Possessed of denominational sympa- 
thies and affiliations, but large enough in nature, temperament, and life- 
purpose to see quite beyond the boundaries of a local organization, he 
comprehended the Christian Church in the sweep of his vision, and 
labored as earnestly for the propagation of the common ideas of Chris- 
tianity as for those that distinguished his own brotherhood. In this vol- 
ume he appears in this large aspect, and grows in his proportions from the 
time he was converted until he conquered the last enemy. The author 
makes prominent the fact that Mr. Finney was a converted man and 
sound in the Christian faith, never doubting his experience as he never 
doubted the truth of revelation. He accepted the Bible as God’s word 


and defended its inspiration against infidel attacks with a severity of 


logic and a sincerity of conviction that brooked no resistance. In this 
defense of truth he was neither bigoted, sectarian, nor narrow; but a 
profound and reverent believer in the word of God. From this attitude 
toward the Scriptures it is easy to pass to his general theological views, 
which in substance were identical with those of the New School Calvin- 
ists. First inducted into the Presbyterian Church, he soon abandoned it, 
not because of a change in theology, but because he preferred the doctrine 
of church government as taught by the Congregationalists. As to elec- 
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tion and reprobation, atonement, regeneration, and the perseverance of 
the saints, he was strictly Calvinistic, but often original if not liberal in 
his construction of these doctrines. Concerning sanctification, he antag- 
mized the Calvinistic view, and so secured to himself some criticism. 
However defective his theology, he either laid it aside or so tinctured it 
with Arminian sentiments that, starting forth as an evangelist, he in- 
augurated a great revival in the land, and advanced the Church against 
its opposing forces. Famous as a theologian, a philosopher, and an edu- 
cator, he attained great distinction as a preacher, and is renowned as a 
model revivalist. As an educator he was for years a professor in Oberlin 
College, and finally succeeded to the presidency, filling the position with 
fidelity and honor. Antislavery in spirit, he insisted upon opening the 
doors of the institution to colored youth, and thus allied the college with 
the antislavery movement of the country. He is pictured in this book in 
all these aspects, and wins his way to one’s admiration and gratitude for 
his heroism, his originality, his fidelity to truth, and the large results of 
his long life. If it cannot be said that the author is wholly impartial in 
his delineations, it is exactly true to say that his subject was a great 
character, and Dr. Wright has furnished his readers a wholesome and 
elevated description of his services and achievements, 


Theodoric the Goth, the Barbarian Champion of Civilization. By THomas Hope- 
KIN, D.C:L., Fellow of University College, London. 12mo, pp. 442. Ne 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

In the revision of written history now going on, established opinions 
and judgments respecting phenomena, noted personages and their deeds, 
and the results of events, are corrected, modified, and in some instances 
entirely changed, if not extinguished. It is almost startling to think that 
there are good grounds for believing that the heroic but barbaric invaders 
and conquerors of the Roman empire were a whit more humane, or were 
possessed of stronger evolutionary tendencies, and really accomplished a 
more progressive work for mankind than has been represented, and that 
in the new aspect they were not barbarians at all. To this extreme inter- 
pretation of the Ostrogoths and Visigoths, and the great northern European 
tribes in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era, this book is not 
committed; and yet it leans to an advanced and favorable judgment of 
those times, and actually shears its leaders of those marks of barbarism 
with which history has endowed them. It is in this spirit that the author 
portrays the stormy and useful career of Theodoric, who, inheriting the 
Gothic propensity to war, employed arms rather in the interest of national 
reform and of civilization than for purposes of self-glory and military 
achievement. This view of the great leader lifts him above the level of 
his contemporaries, and invests with a new charm, not only his work, but 


also the movements of the Ostrogothic kingdom. According to history, 
the chief object of his campaigns was, like that of Alaric, the subjugation 
of Rome, or, still more, the conquest of Italy; but even this is a super- 
ficial view. Having achieved so muth, he sought not to build a new 
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kingdom on the ruins of the old, but to perpetuate the principles of gov- 
ernment which the Romans had recognized in all the periods of their de- 
velopment. That he failed was not due either to the weakness of the 
Roman system or his want of statesmanship, but to the incapacity of his 
subjects for an ideal government. In material results, such as the rebuild 
ing of cities, the repairing of aqueducts, the revival of agriculture, and 
the extension of commerce, he was eminently successful, and restored 
Italy’s supremacy on the Roman basis of civil and economic life. Other 
achievements, also, are recorded of this barbaric warrior which justify a 
favorable estimate of his character, especially if considered in the light of 
his environment; and with the general historic materials that go to make 
up his place and influence in early European affairs we have a book of 
more than usual value. In its larger purpose it seems to traverse the 
rise, triumph, beneficent achievements, and final destruction of Gothic 
dominion in Italy, being in this respect vastly more instructive than or- 
dinary histories; but the central figure of the most important period of 
the Gothic reign is Theodoric, In style, fullness of detail, historic order, 
and cumulative effect the book is standard, and, therefore, indispensable. 


Life and Letters of Robert Browning. By Mrs. SurHERLAND ORR. In two vol- 
umes, 12mo, vol. i, pp. 324, vol. ii, pp. 322. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, cloth, set, $3. 

Interest in Robert Browning was promoted by his death and has 
ripened into permanent fame. For the greater period of his life he was 
as obscure as his poetry, though his sojourns in Italy gave a polish to his 
literary efforts, and his large acquaintance with eminent men added to 
his opportunities for culture; but as he became better understood his 
poems were more widely appreciated. It is significant of his character 
that he was a student of his own writings, regarding them as the prod- 
ucts of a creative genius, though deficient in that spontaneity that 
characterized Mrs. Browning’s more readable lines, and he was therefore 
sensitive over criticism, and quietly upbraided the critical world for its 
inability to appraise him at his true standard. We are also assisted in 
our study of the poet by learning that, notwithstanding he had a desire 
for the stage, and his father designed him for the law, and at times he 
felt a drawing toward the ministry, he deliberately chose the profession 
of a poet, and early gave himself to preparation for this life-calling. 
Shelley powerfully influenced him, even with his atheistic sentiments; 
but young Browning recovered his religious belief, and never lost it, 
especially his faith in providence. In tracing his developments one 
debates whether he was more mechanical than original, more artificial 
than naturally sentimental, and whether the seeming stiffness of his poems 
was not more due to a determination to succeed in his calling than to 
the natural methods of the mind’s action. Many questions, including 
those relating to his habits, temperament, and education, are discussed 
though not elaborated in the magnificent volumes we are now consider- 
ing. By his letters the poet is made largely to represent himself, 
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though the chief facts of his career are narrated by the author, and are 
arranged in an orderly and historical manner, making his biography 
complete. His poetic instinct had early manifestations, an account of 
which is most interesting. The author undertakes to give the history of 


many of his celebrated poems, throwing light upon his methods of work, 
and the influences that controlled him in it. Next to knowing the man 


himself is the knowledge of his work, which in many cases is the key to 


— 


the man. In these volumes the man, his work, his sphere of thought, 
his relation to nature, his estimate of the world, as well as his private 
habits and domestic spirit and manners, are portrayed with a skillful 
hand, and reveal a knowledge of the poet in almost every aspect of his 
life. The volumes will remove some ambiguities in the popular con- 
ception of Browning and solidify the growing opinion of his merits as a 
poet. Henceforth he will stand all the better in public judgment; he 
will be read with profounder interest; he will be interpreted with a 
broader belief in the integrity of his thought, and rest with fame unim- 
peached among the great poets of his generation. 
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; The Harmony of Ethics with Theology. An Essay in Revision, By the Rev. 
Henry FE. Rostys, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Christian Ethies in the Rochester 
i Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. 100. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
: The author discusses such questions as, Is there probation after death ? 
7 . oa 

44 Is there hope for the heathen? Can infants be saved? We approve the 


spirit, aims, and conclusions of the discussion. It is in sympathy with 
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historic orthodoxy; it pronounces in favor of a personal probation; it de- 
clares that the conditions of salvation are within the power of fallen man; 
it holds that the ground of final judgment is not law, but grace; it makes 
clear the duty of the Church to save the heathen; it rejects the theory of 
a post-mortem probation; and in every particular it is sound, wholesome, 
and evangelical. 

The Present State of the Methodist Episcopal Church. A Symposium. Pp. 96. New 

York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, paper covers, 25 cents. 
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A collection of papers originally published in the Northern Christian 


~ 


Advocate. 

Doctrine of the Trinity. The Biblical Evidence. By Ricuarp N, Davies. 12mo, 
pp. 234. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, 
cloth, 90 cents. 

Reverently but independently has the author of the above treatise in- 
quired into the mystery of the Triune Existence. A collation of proof- 
texts from all portions of the Scripture, a proper scrutiny of the Greek 
idioms, and a reference to the views of the ante-Nicene Fathers, with 
other early authorities, indicate the breadth of his research. He has writ- 
ten carefully and well on the doctrine so fundamental to Christian faith. 
The student of divinity, for whom the book has been especially prepared, 
may employ it to advantage. 


